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VoL. XXVIII. 


WALPOLE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY AN OLD MAN, 


Part I. 


“Poor Mr. Batemans place is despoiled. 
Lord Bateman has stripped and plun- 
dered it, has sequestered the best things, 
has advertised the site, and is dirtily 
selling by auction what he neither would 
keep, nor could sell for a sum that is 
worth while. . . . 1 suppose Straw- 
berry will have the same fate.” 


Thus wrote Horace Walpole to 
Mr. Cole not quite seventy years 
before what he sadly anticipated 
came to pass, before the castle at 
Strawberry Hill shared the fate of 
Mr. Bateman’s Old Windsor Monas- 
tery. We have before us at this mo- 
ment two publications upon the sub- 
ject of “ Strawberry,” which together 
contain the history of its rise and 
fall. The one is 
the Villaof Mr. H. Walpole at Straw- 
berry Hill, near Twickenham, Middle- 
sex, with an Inventory of the Furniture, 
Pictures, Curiosities, Se. In the 
other, this same Strawberry Hill has 
sunk so low as to be “the most dis- 
tinguished gem that ever adorned the 
annals of auction,” in a catalogue 
signed George Robins. ‘These two 
works bear a grave moral, and should 
hurry the vanity of show-villa pro- 
prietors to throw open their doors 
before sight-seers, in whatever num- 
bers they may choose to come. Let 
these happy proprietors reflect that 
they have no time to lose in winning 
the applause for which they have 
built and furnished ; and that they 
can only trust in some kind tradition 
to carry down the history of their 
whimsicalitics to another generation. 
Let them especially beware of adver- 
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A Description of 


tising, as Walpole did in the regula- 
tions for his visitors, “They who 
have children are requested not to 
bring them;” but let them rather 
encourage “ these little ones to come,” 
and impress some image, however 
miniature, upon the most tiny minds, 
in which Strawberry and Font ILills 
may yet continue to exist when not a 
stone of them is left standing. 

As soon as it was made known in 
the spring of last year that Lord 
Waldegrave intended to break up 
the museum and pull down the house 
at Strawberry Hill, the curiosity of 
all London rushed in that direction. 
‘The Twickenham road was crowded 
with carriages and cabs which dis- 
charged into Walpole’s villaa motley 
mob, numerous as the invaders of 
Bishop Hatto’s Gothicisms. Cata- 
loguescould not be printed fast enough 
to supply the demand for them. ‘The 
crowd without sometimes pressed so 
closely upon the crowd within that 
the assistance of police was requisite 
to unpack those who wished to come 
away. All was dust, and dirt, and 
noise, and confusion. lor two months 
did a perpetual stream of visitors 
pass through Strawberry Hill in this 
way, wondering, staring, admiring, 
sneering, according to their various 
dispositions and habits of mind. Some 
came to look at Strawberry Hill as a 
building, and talked of its elevation 
or non-elevation, of the division of 
its rooms, and the proportion of its 
staircases. Some, curious in the up- 
holstery line, studied chairs and. ta- 
bles ; others the pictures and objects 
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of virla ; afew dwelt upon the manu- 
scripts -_ books with pleasure ; but 
the grea part of the crowd came 
neither to see the building, nor the 
pictures, nor the books, but simply 
to scramble about in all the import- 
ance of catalogue-holders, quite sa- 
tisficd with the consciousness that 
they had journeyed a certain number 

of miles from London, and were to 
return as many over Hammersmith 
Suspension - bridge. : These pe ople 
were to be recognised by their invari- 
able decision that Strawb verry Hill was 
.“humbug.” To them it certainly 


could be but a dull exhibition. Of 


the only objects much worth seeing 
they cor uld not catch a elim .p ce. ‘They 
did not know how to look for these. 
Yet curious groups and si ight were 
in every room, in every corner of the 
house ; it was not possible to turn in 
any direction without encountering 


them. There was Walpole himself 


superintending the decorations of the 
gallery or correcting the press for 
some new work. Ina hidden corner 
we found Gray with his odes, looking 
shy and uncomfortable when we 
came near him; Mason, talking ofii- 
ciously of his brother poet, sat pom- 
pously in the library; whilst Cole, 
and Chute, and Bentley, held a con- 
ferenceantiquarian and artistical upon 
Francis I.’s armour on the landing- 
ng In the garden below walked 
» Maria, who was “beauty itself,” 
with all her train of noble and royal 
lovers. There, too, came Pulteney, 
no longe r the great commoner, pre- 
paring to balladise Strawberry Hill; 
and Hannah More seeking for con- 
verts with the mild Porteus at her 
side; and Lady Diana Beauclerk and 
Mrs Damer, t¢ gether representing a 
tenth muse of painting and scx pture ; ; 
and behind them a whole mob of 
wits and beaux, who have long since 
associa ted themselves entirely with 
Walpole’s villa, and, indeed, have 
i y where else. There 
they all came w ith their patches and 
paint, their ruffles and swords, min- 
gling the costume, and gossiping the 
gossip of three reigns. Airy, per- 
tumed, tinted, they waved and flut- 
tered like Gabriel's painted feather in 
he Escurial palace. ‘Their talk was 
not the wise talk of modern drawing- 
rooms; they did not know of rail- 
roads or steam-engines ; they lived 
before our age of iron, before young 


ceased to exist a 





as 
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England smoked at all its pores, and 
panted like an over-worked giant. 
Some discussed the policy of a wary 
Sir Robert — W ome some talked 
of the glories of a British Queen — 
Anne, or of the “charming Indian 
screen” which had not been more 
than a twely emonth on its way to 
England. ‘These, not an unimagined 
clectrotype » or daguerreotype, werethe 
topics of discussion. 

Walpole has long been the centre 
of such groups; they live and breathe 
in those incomparable histories of the 
last century, his Letters; and there 
they will always continue to move 
though dispossessed of their ancicut 
right in Strawberry Ill. George 
Robins, powerful exorcist though he 
is, cannot dismiss those spirits; no 
needy spendthrift can prevail against 
them. 

Of all the eighteenth century 
figures which Walpole has trans- 
mitted to us embalmed in wit and 
humour, none is better preserved, or 
more worthy of examination, than 
himself, none has been more closely 
looked into, nor, as we think, more 
unjustly handled. 

Pope said that “ Vanity made the 
man of pleasure at twenty, the 
worldly man at forty, and the retired 
man at sixty.” Ilorace W alpole 
passed through these phases. Le 
was such a young, such a middle- 
aged, such an old man. At the end 
of each of these periods his mind un- 
derwent a change greater than is 
usual. lis first youth was much 
embittered by domestic vexations, 
and these, with what he saw of pub- 
lic men during the decline of his 
father’s power, contributed to give 
him the scoffing tone which he re- 
tained throughout his life. He could 
not bring eemeelt to believe in po- 
litical integrity or in conjugal hap- 
priness ° 
The first Lady Walpole, poor Ca- 
therine Shorter, was ill- used by her 
husband. Sir Robert, brutal in all 
his pleasures, brought the lowest in- 
trizues into his wife’s house, and 
married his last mistress directly Lady 
Walpole was dead. It was the par- 
tisans of this Maria Skerret, the Lady 
Wortley Montague set, who endea- 
voured to whitewash her virtue, or 
to make her vice look less black by 
defaming Lady Walpole. Lady 
Wortley Montague set about a story, 
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which has lately been revived by her 
descendants, that Hory Walpole was 
the son of Carr, Lord Hervey. The 
only foundation for this story seems 
to have been Sir Robert's ill-usage of 
his wife, and Horace Walpole’s little 
similarity in mind or appearance to 
him. It is not surprising, then, that 
it should have made little impression 
at the time of its propagation, and 
that it should be so soon forgotten 

; searecly to give Walpole time to 
w of it. We have often thought, 
however, from some passages in his 
writings of quite uncalled for pane- 

gyric upon Sir Robert, as a devoted 
and tender parent, that the scandal 
did reach him. <A doubt of his legi- 
timacy would have been particula arly 
displeasing to Walpole, for he was 
nearly as proud of Sir Robert’s fame 
as he was attached to Lady Wal- 
pole’s memory; nor would he have 
gained any thing by disproving a 
connexion with his despised uncle 
“Qld Horace,” since, according to 
Lady M. W. Montague, he must have 
acknowledged in his place a similar 
relationship with Lord ervey, the 
Lord Fanny, the Sporus of Pope, 
whom Walpol e always looked upon 
as Sporus, or as something still 
smaller. 

On Walpole’s return from the 
grand tour, made by emancipated 
collegians in his day, as in ours, dur- 
ing which he had quarrelled with 
Gray, ridiculed popes and cardinals, 
and acquired a taste for the fine arts 
of antiquity, he found his father 
about to engage in the great political 
struggle which terminated his offi- 
cial career. ‘The national ill-humour 
excited by the Spanish convention 
had been gradually increased into 
fury by the feeble conduct of the 
Spanish war. ‘The patriots, who, for 
nearly twenty years of an unavailing 
opposition to government, 
voice of a 81 

















were the 
nall party, now spoke the 
sentiments of the country at large ; 
and, as they saw themselves nearing 
the object of all their hopes, re- 
dot ‘bled their efforts for a victory 
= seemed no longer impossible. 

‘he press teemed with the most 
energetic denunciations of a corrupt 
administration and appeals to the an- 
cient pride of Englishmen. ‘The mob 
were inflamed by ballads, in which 
the wrongs of their countrymen on 
Seas usurped by Spain were painted 
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in the most pitcous and degrading 
forms. he Craftsman was the most 
popular writer of the day; “ Hosier’s 
ghost” was shouted in every street of 
every town, and was the watchword 
of drunkenness, brutality, and pa- 
triotism during the general election 
of 1741. Sir Robert Walpole looked 
around him, and in all the signs of 
the times saw a coming storm. 

A nation enraged ; the partisans of 
government alarmed and venal; a 
powerful opposition ravenous for 
office, no longer a faction, and led by 
a man whose great talents were 
sharpened by personal animosity to 
the minister; a hostile Prince of 
Wales at the head of a hostile court ; 
the kit ig alone favourable, and he 
unpopular and supposed to be de- 
clining. Such was the prospect of 
a coming session that deprived Sir 
Robert of the nightly rest which he 
had not lost in all former tempests of 
state, that reduced him, the most 
jovial companion of his day, to sit 
slatentted, with eyes fixed, and va- 
cant looks, among his guests. The 
parliament met, and the struggle be- 
gan. ‘The minister carried the ad- 
dress bya small majority. Flattered 
by this success, his partisans began to 
hope that they might continue to 
triumph by trifling numbers until 
Sir Robert could recruit his forees 
by corruption. They deceived them- 
selves. ‘lhe 6th of December, 1741 
(a day long looked back to with grief 
and indignation by all lovers of Wal- 
pole’s policy), was fixed for the 
nomination of the chairman of clec- 
tion-committees, and both parties 
struggled to put out their whole 
strength on this occasion. Public ex- 
citement was prodigious. The streets 
were paraded by furious politicians 
wondering, prophesying, and de- 
nouncing; the avenues to the House 
of Commons were thronged from an 
early hour by sullen, murmuring 
crowds, through which minister: lists 
made their way with difficulty ; 
while patriots passed through yield- 
ing masses, assisted and encouraged. 
At length both parties met in the 


house with all their numbers from 
two neighbouring taverns, ‘on 


they had separately drunk confusion 
to their enemies. Sir W. Yonge, a 
man of great talent, but of loose and 
unpopular character, immediately 
rose, and, 


seconded by old ILorace 
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Walpole, proposed Myr. Earle for 
chairman. ‘They were answered by 
Sir Paul Methuen’s and Sir W. W. 
Wynn’s counter proposal of Dr. Lee, 
a flaming patriot, though an honest 
man. ‘The two parties joined battle 
directly, and, after a furious debate, 
divided. The patriots had a majority 
of four! ‘There arose such a shout 
of triumph as only men at last vic- 
torious, after twenty years of unsuc- 
cessful struggles, can give; round 
and round the walls of that old 
house it vibrated in the thick and 
sutivcating atmosphere, till, gaining a 
winter night without, the crowds at 
the gates received and prolonged it ; 
Whig tombs in the opposite abbey 
heard and answered ; the neighbour- 
ing dwellers on craft which lazily 
slept in the river turned and looked 
towards the black towers at West- 
minster. The minister triumphant 
for twenty years was in a minority. 
What passions, what hopes and fears, 
what exultation, and what dejection, 
swelled or sunk every heart in the 
crowded Commons at that announce- 
ment! In our days we have never 
witnessed power so long confirmed 
so completely humbled; the con- 
quered so suddenly transformed into 
conquerors ; except, perhaps, on the 
accusation of Lord Melville, when 
the question was carried by the 
speaker's casting vote against the mi- 
nister. On that occasion, as much 
exultation was displayed by opposi- 
tion, and far more scorn and rage, by 
the leader of government. Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, defeated, was calm and 
sel{-possessed ; if victorious Pulteney 
had been equally so, the minister's 
fate might have been exile or death. 
The people cried out for his blood ; 
windows were hired to sce him and 
his brother pass to the Tower ; im- 
peachment and attainder was in every 
mouth ; and bolingbroke was now, 
it seemed, to be revenged by Whigs 
upon the Whig minister. .A secret 
committee was moved for by Pul- 
teny, which was to examine into the 
most private public document of the 
government. ‘This blow the minister 
strained every nerve to avert. The 
scene in the House of Commons was 
frightful. 
what Junius calls “the great Wal- 
polean battle.” Men were brought 


hopeless sickness, already, it secmed, 
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it was the greatest of 


down in the ghastly apparel of 


| June, 





wrapped in the shroud; the idiotic 
and the paralysed were dragged forth 
to grin and moan among the fierce 
orators of party; the despairing 
mourner, who at another time would 
have shunned the society of even his 
dearest friend, forgot his grief, and 
appeared in the tremulous assembly, 
eager for the question. One poor 
wretch, sinking under age and dis- 
gusting disease, who, contrary to ex- 
pectation, joined the opposition ranks, 
was told by ministerialists, abruptly, 
that “his son was lost at sea.” The 
old man only replied, “ that he knew 
what he owed to his country, and 
should not leave the house.” Yet, 
in the midst of the dreadful silence 
of this struggle (whicli, on the mi- 
nister’s part, was almost for life and 
death), and in spite of the personal 
rancour which animated them, we 
see Pulteney and Walpole exchang- 
ing, after the debate, little acts of 
courtesy which in later days Fox and 
Pitt, who had no such cause for mu- 
tual hatred, would never have dreamt 
of. Pulteney complimented Sir Ro- 
bert upon his defence; Sir Robert 
said that “ Yonge had done better.” 
“No,” persisted Pulteney, “it was 
not of equal weight with what you 
said.” 

The patriots’ motion was lost by 3, 
but they carried the next election 
question by a majority of 16. Sir 
Robert then took his resignation to 
the king, who fell upon his neck and 
wept. In defiance of parliament, 
every mark of royal favour was con- 
ferred upon Sir Robert; he was 
created a peer, and his illegitimate 
child kissed hands as an earl's daugh- 
ter. When Lord Orford first went 
into the upper house, the majority of 
peers stood aloof from the fallen mi- 
nister; but Lord Chesterfield came 
from among the patriots to congra- 
tulate him. It was such actions as 
this which gained for Lord Chester- 
field what his graceful person alone 
could not have done, the reputation 
of the most finished gentleman in 
Europe. 

On the occasion of his resignation, 
Sir Robert displayed all his very 
great capacity and knowledge of hu- 
man nature. Ile resigned, and in 
the face of a hostile parliament and a 
furious people he bequeathed the 
power which to himself was now 
only dapgerous, to his own friends. 
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Obliged to leave office, he yet slipped 
out so dexterously as to leave no 
loophole for entrance to those who 
were so anxiously awaiting that mo- 
ment to rush into Downing Street. 
By promises and threats, w ith secret 
service money, coronets, and blue 
ribands, he broke the strength of the 
opposition. 
by the promise of a peerage, and had 
no place in the new ministry. ‘The 
Duke of Neweastle and Lord Hard- 
wicke retained their places; whilst 
the good-natured Lord Wilmington, 
who could not be said to belong to 


any party, was placed at the head of 


the Treasury. ‘Thus did Sir Robert 
exorcise the storm which had threat- 
ened to overwhelm him and his, 
and thus triumphantly was he al- 
lowed to pass away into private life 
with a peerage and a pension, instead 
ofconfiseationandahalter. Heretired 
to his beloved Houghton, and there 


resided during the remaining years of 


his life. His increasing intirmities 
did not permit him to entertain the 
hopes of a return to office, which a 
distant view of his opponents’ errors 
and disgraces might have excited. 
Sir Robert died in 1745, about the 
same time as his old acquaintances 
Pope and Swift, and a few months 
only before the Jacobite invasion 
which he had prophesied. 

No man ever passed through a 
long and important political life 
so happily, on the whole, as he did. 
This good fortune was owing partly 
to the flagrant conduct of his anta- 
gonists, and partly to the singularly 


unsensitive character of his own 
coarse and strong mind, for the 


events of his life were often such as 


would have overwhelmed a man of 


another temperament. Early in his 
career he was sent to the Tower, and 
expelled the House of Commons on 
a charge of corruption; at its close, 
he was compelled to drink deeply of 
that bitter cup which political power 
and station sooner or later commends 
to the lips of its possessors; but the 
contents were not poison to him, as 
they were to Pitt and Canning. Ile 
did not die prematurely, like Fox ; 
nor, like Percival and Castlereagh, a 
sudden and violent death; nor did 
he live, like Lord Chatham, through 
long years of peevish and irritating 
opposition; nor to be led, like Lord 
North, blind, into an adverse House 
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of Commons which he had once go- 
verned. Ilis end was when it was most 
desirable ; and, singularly enough, 
he died, as was remarked by his son, 
without pain, ofa most painful dis- 
order. Had his life been prolonged 
in age and infirmity, he must have 
become a burden to himself. He 
had none of those elegant occupa- 
tions which have dignified the re- 
treat of a Wellesley or a Grenville. 
Ife neither loved reading nor writ- 
ing. lis strong acute mind, accus- 
tomed to deal exclusively with prac- 
tical questions, soon tired of all 
others. When his son proposed to 
read history to him,—‘ No child, 
no,” was the answer,—“ I know that 
cannot be true.” Ile had imbibed a 
strong contempt of mankind from 
what he had seen of it during his po- 
litical life, and serupled not to ex- 
press it. “ Every man has his price” 
was the well-known ministerial mot- 
to. On leaving office, he said, “ Very 
few men ought to be prime minis- 
ters, for it is not fit many should 
know how bad men are.” Sir Robert 
himself was neither a bad nor a con- 
spicuously good man. Patient and 
forbearing, he shewed more clemency 
to fallen foes than any statesman of 
that angry age. Endowed with the 
finest judgment, with decision and 
intrepidity, his policy was consistent 
and moderate; and he had the true 
good of his country at heart. Yet 
Sir Robert must rather be called a 
very able than a great man. Ilis 
moral character was not sufficiently 
elevated to entitle him to that name. 
He wanted the qualities which have 
gained it for many a worse citizen. 
What he had said of himself was 


universally believed, that he was 
*¢ no saint—no Spartan.” 
Ilis great antagonist, Pulteney 


(great, antagonist, and Pulteney, no 
longer), survived Sir Robert and his 
own reputation many years. One 
false step lost him all the popularity 
he had so long enjoyed. As soon a 

his compromise with the minister ie. 
came apparent to the nation, a storm 
of reproach broke upon him from 
every quarter. The patriots, whom 
he had betrayed, groaned at his very 
name; the ministerialists, to whom 
he had sold himself, slighted their 
bargain. When he discovered that 
the key of the cabinet was turned 
upon him for ever—when, instead of 
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the leader of an adored minority in 
parliament, he found himself an ob- 
ject of general reproach and hatred, 
he made a desperate effort to re- 
gain the eminence from which he 
had descended. It was too late. 
‘The king inexorably enforced the 
terms oi the bargain, and compelled 
him to complete his dishonour. It 
is said that, when Pulteney came 
into the ITouse of Peers, he threw 
his patent of earldom on the ground 
in a transport of impotent rage, and 
broke out into the most bitter invec- 
tives against the artifices by which 
he had been seduced. In this situa- 
tion, the unhappy man becomes an 
object of compassion. He looks like 
another Faustus struggling in the 
hands of Mephistopheles. No sooner 
was he confirmed in his ‘new title 
than it was rendered odious to him 
by mock congratulations and open 
ridicule. The celebrated Hanbury 

Villiams exhausted his wit in songs 
and epigrams upon the new peer, 
which all announced how 


« Pulteney trucked the fairest fame 
For a right honourable name 
To call his vixen by.’ 


‘These were in every mouth. Where 
formerly Pulteney was toasted with 
enthusiasm, he would now have | een 
saluted with, “Great Earl of Bath, 
thy reign is o’er,” or “the Old Coach- 
man.” It was not Williams only who 
was witty at Lord Bath’s expense. 
He was one day complaining to Lady 
Townsend of a pain in his 
“ TTow can that be ?” said she; 
know you have no side.” 

This same ben mot, in a rather 
different form, was directed on a later 


side. 


“ you 


occasion against Lady ‘Townsend's 
own son, the “ prodigy Charles 
Townsend,” to satirise his vacillat- 


ing character. “ ‘The Hon. Charles 
Townsend,” it was advertised on the 
occasion of some political changes, 
“ is ill of a pain in his side, but it is 
not known on Lady 
Townshend's good sayings were very 
numerous. it was she who, when 
asked if Whitfield had not recanted, 


which side. 


answered, “ No, something short of 


that; he has only c: vnted.” Lord 
Bath, after having suffered ample 
penance for his treachery in the 
scorn of the town, was allowed to 
drop into obscurity. In the House 
of Lords he attempted to play no 
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part ; the eloquence of Pulteney did 
not belong to the Earl of Bath. He 
lived to see the young men whom he 
had so often marshalled to debate 
attain to those offices from which he 
was excluded, and dawdled away the 
last part of his life at blue-stocking 
parties, or 7 gossipping correspond- 
ence with literary ladies. He died 
forgotten by the public, or only re- 
membered to have his name con- 
rected with those odious ones, of se- 
cret infiuence and Lord Bute. 

Altogether, he was a memorable 
instance of the old truth, that “ Ho- 
nesty is the best policy.” With splen- 
did talents and vast ambition, with 
opportunity and reputation, he yet 
accomplished nothing but his own 
disgrace, because he preferred crooked 
to open ways. Insincerity and avarice 
domineered in his mind to its ruin. 
What his pride, what his violent 
passions al ambition, might have 
urged him to achieve, gr other 
mean vices withheld him from ac- 
complishing. Tis love of’ money was 
so notorious as to give currency to a 
thousand incredible anecdotes con- 
cerning him. With millions at his 
command, he would struggle for a 
sixpence with some poverty-stricken 
tradesman. He was accused of an 
endeavour to steal the proud, 
gitimate Duchess of Buckingham’s 
estate from her. At his death his 
great wealth went all to his brother, 
with the exception of some very few 
legacies to ¥ relations. Lord 
Chesterfield said, “ that this was not 
surprising, for that the words, J give 
and bequeath, were so shocking to 
Lord Bath, that he would not repeat 
them more oiten than was absolutely 
necessary.” 

Horace Walpole had watched with 
no indifferent feelings the progress of 
Sir Robert anc 


oT 
ille- 


the struegle between 
the patriots. Night after night he 
was compelled to take his seat in the 
Ilouse, and listen to the stormy dis- 





cussions in which the downtal of 
his race was threatened. At the 
time he dreaded the worst, T saw in 





his father a virtuous Strafford; in 
himself, a member of an attainted 
family. We found a bitter pleasurc 
in the reflection that ] nother, in 
the sectire grave, was sheltered from 


disgrace and ruin. He had not so 
much accustomed himself to th 
second Lady Walpole as to forget 
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the first. At the same time he was 
full of the most amiable attentions 
for his father. After Sir Robert's 
resignation he accompanied him to 
Houghton, and remained there during 
great part of the year, notwithstand- 
ing his dislike to country life, en- 
deavouring in every way to reconcile 
the old minister to retirement. 

Me wrote a catalogue of the pic- 
tures at Houghton, and dedicated 
it to Lord Orford. He composed a 
sermon to be preached by his father’s 
chaplain, which concluded with an 
eulogium upon the lawgiver Moses, 
under whose name Sir Robert was 
represented as the chosen patriot, 
suffering for an ungrateful people 
whom he had led out of bondage. 
When the motion for a committee to 
inquire into the last ten years of Sir 
Robert’s government was made, = 
race W alpole stood up, and made 
good and vigorous speech against it. 
So strong was the impression it ex- 
cited in the House that one of the 
first orators on the other side took 
notice of it. William Pitt, in a truly 
characteristic address, applauded Ho- 
race for filial affection ; “ but neither 
must we,” he said, “forget that we 
are the children of our country.” 
This speech of Walpole’s, so praised 
by one little given to find matter for 
praise in his adversary’s arguments, 
was the only consider: able one he made 
in parliament. Notwithstanding the 
approbation which it excited, we are 
inclined to believe that Walpole’s 
subsequent silence may be attributed 
to a consciousness that he was not 
calculated to make a distinguished 
figure in the House of Commons. 
On the single occasion when he did 
rise, he spoke from strong feeling ; 
such another opportunity never again 
presented itself. Walpole, shy, vain, 
and sensitive, chose rather to remain 
a silent member of an assembly 
where only a few at that time de- 
bated, than to risk a failure. Ile 
had too much taste to be satisfied if 
good judges did not applaud. Lis 
self-love would not allow him to 
stake his reputation upon the single 
cast of a speech, where censure or 
approbation must follow the effort as 
the thunder does the lightning. So 
consistent was he in this determina- 
tion not to present himself again to 
the attention of the House of Com- 
mons, that, when Lord Chatham 
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solicited him in 1766 to move the 
address on the opening of parliament, 
he wrote an almost angry refusal to 
General Conway, saying, at the same 
time, that no one but a man so 
ignorant of the world and of people 
as Lord Chatham would have thought 
of making such a request. 

Something of this determination 
was owing to another cause besides 
his dislike to speaking in public. 
After the death of Sir Robert, Wal- 
pole’s interest in politics naturally 
diminished. He became a calm 
spectator where he had been an 
eager partisan. ‘The indignation 
which he had felt at his father’s 
downfal subsided into contempt 
for the faction which had sacrificed 
him. Unable to attain political con- 
sideration for himself, and deprived 
of that which he had enjoyed as his 
father’s son, Walpole avenged him- 
self upon all the public men of his 
day by a perpetual sneer. He was 
ever on the watch for their failures. 
IIe was ready, as Shylock, with his 
rejoicing “ Zil-luck!” Nothing de- 
lighted him more than to discover 
the paltry motive for a great action ; 
to strip the orator of the noble 
feeling which had made him trium- 
phant in the House; to shew the 
incorruptible statesman driving a 
hard bargain with government, and, 
by a most cunning process of trans- 
mutation, to make the proudest vir- 
tue look like the meanest vice. 

In the memoirs of the last ten 
years of George the Second’s reign, 
all the leading characters of the age 
are held up as objects of contempt 
and reproach. 

We can understand the bitter 
feeling which drew these portraits. 
It was perfectly natural that Walpole 
should detest those who had at once 
persecuted his father and deprived 
himself of the advantages belonging 
to a minister’s son; but it is impossi- 
ble not to smile when we see him 
assuming the character of a philoso- 
phical spectator at the game of pub- 
lic life, while he is simply indulging 
a pardonable weakness. But this 
weakness by indulgence became al- 
most a vice. When we find Walpole 
actually revelling in the “charming 
abuse” of Churchill's satires, and 
hear him call another writer's se- 
verities “soothing,” because they 
mangled his acquaintance, among 
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whom were some he called friends, 
we turn from him with a momentary 
feeling of horror. An_ habitual 


sneer at the motives and desires of 


mankind surely cannot proceed from 
a well-regulated mind, it springs 
from some gnawing personal feeling ; 
it is the result of ill-humour—of a 
partial view of things—often a judg- 
ment passed upon itself’ by a bad 
heart. Ilorace Walpole found am- 
ple food for his cynical temper in 
watching the scramblers for power 
both in and out of parliament. He 
was infinitely amused with Lord 
Bath’s disappointments — with the 
slips of official Sandys, once oppo- 
sition’s prime motion-maker and 
bully; with the ridiculous disgraces 
of old Horace Walpole, as dirty 
in his political days as he was 
“ nasty in mien.” 
Newcastle, every body’s minister 
and every body’s butt, his prudent, 
but not brilliant or high-minded 
brother, Walpole despised and dis- 
liked. With them, as former crea- 
tures of his father, whom they had 
afterwards slighted, he kept no 
terms. To the brilliant Lord Car- 
teret, who was destined to shew how 
many great qualities might be pos- 
sessed by an eager politicis un without 
making” him an eminent statesman, 
Walpole whispered through the 
beautiful Lady Carteret gentle con- 
dolences or congratulations, accord- 
ing as her lord fell or rose, and 
gained at once the good-will of the 


peer and admission to the drums of 


the lady. With the Grenvilles, Lyt- 
teltons, and Pitts, he was not so 
friendly. ‘These young men formed, 
during the last years of Sir Robert's 
administration, one compact little 
family of patriots and declaimers. 
‘They were named by Sir Robert, 
from their common relationship to 
Lord Cobham, the nepotists or the 
Cobham cousins. They were all 
mutually connected by marriage, and 
still more by similarity of political 
views. ‘Two among this devoted 
little band, the man most prominent 
in station, and the orator most dis- 
tinguished by talent, were very un- 
wisely sclected by the irritated mini- 
ster as its ringle: uders, and sacrificed 
accordingly. Lord Cobham = and 
William Pitt were both deprived 

their commissions in the army. ‘This 
Lord Cobham was “the brave Cob- 
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ham,” whose last thoughts, Pope said, 
would be for his country ; but who, 
in fact, died in a fit of impotent 
exasperation at his own physical de- 
bility, which would not allow him to 
convey nourishment to his mouth. 
He threw a jelly in the face of his 
niece, and fell back expiring. His 
nephew, who succeeded to his titles, 
but was afterwards more known a: 
Karl Temple, was a man of violent 
political feelings without proportion- 
ate talent. Ue was ambitious and 
eager for applause, which it was 
never his fortune to obtain in any 
satisfactory degree. He prided him- 
self upon his consistency, which was, 
in fact, the resolute obstinacy of a 
small-minded man. His opinions, in 
general formed by passion or bigotry, 
were never relinquished. Ixperi- 
ence had no power over them. Like 
many others of his class, he looked 
upon inflexibility as a virtue in itself, 
without reference to the cause in 
which it was exerted, and delighted 
to shew himself superior to the in- 
fluence of the great spirit with whom 
it was his fate to be so much con- 
nected through life. But, on the 
whole, Lord Cobham may be said to 
have played his part with decency. 
He was superior to the meannesses 
which disgraced so many other po- 
liticians around him. He never sa- 
crificed his principles for a garter or 
an advance in the peerage ; and, with 
moderate abilities, he was supported, 
by his dignities and wealth, the pos- 
sessor of Stowe and the head of the 
Grenville family, in a very respect- 
able station. 

A very different man from Lord 
Cobham was his early ally William 
Pitt, who, at the time of Sir Robert's 
death, had already acquired that sur- 
name of the “Great,” which has 
since been almost inseparable from 
his title. He was one in whom the 


most ardent will, and the most 
boundless genius, were united ; whose 
grandeur of conception was only 


equalled by his powers of execution 
No politician has ever enjoyed so 

vast a reputation during his lifetime, 
or left a name so universally ad- 
mired. He raised himself from the 
condition of a portionless younger 
brother to the greatest offices of 
state, at a time when these were sup- 
posed to be in the exclusive posses- 
sion of some few aristocratic families. 
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He enjoyed more popularity than 
any minister that this country has 
ever known, and sacrificed less to 
gain or preserve it. When the na- 
tion cried out for the death of Byng, 
Pitt advised the king to be merciful ; 
and when his city friends, in follow- 
ing up the game which he had started, 
passed resolutions against press-war- 
rants, he turned almost savagely 
upon them, and disowned their pro- 
ceedings. On the occasion of his 
resignation, a whole nation exclaimed 
that the king had lost the best jewel 
from his crown. An empire joined 
in execrating the policy which had 
occasioned his retirement. 

Even in dying, though stripped 
of power and shattered by painful 
disease, he was destined to be greater, 
and to attract more public sympathy, 
than any other statesman in a simi- 
lar situation. Upborne by the most 
fiery inspirations, he departed in a 
whirlwind like the prophet ; and, 
like Elijah, it was permitted to him 
to leave his mantle upon a worthy 
disciple. 

When Sir Robert, by a most un- 
justifiable tyranny, deprived Pitt of 
his commission, he roused all the 
energies of his young opponent into 
full action, and made of him an 
enemy for life. After the minister's 
death only, Pitt, with the fabled ge- 
nerosity of the lion, which does not 
prey on carcasses, paid a just tribute 
to his merits. When Pulteney be- 
came Lord Bath, “ Now,” cried the 
young William Pitt, “I know my 
place in the House of Commons!” 
He immediately entered into the 
struggle for power with a dominant 
and most eager host of titled rivals, 
whom his pride had disgusted, and 
an obstinate monarch whom his oppo- 
sition had incensed. ‘The number of 
his adherents was so small that he 
was described as having nothing left 
but his “ words, his haughtiness, his 
Grenvilles, and his  Lytteltons.” 
George, afterwards the first Lord 
Lyttelton, was the son of an ex- 
cellent old English baronet of that 
name. He aspired to unite the cha- 
racter of the statesman and the poet. 
Posterity has refused to allow him 
the attributes of either. His poli- 
tical career was not remarkably pros- 
perous ; he, at one time, filled the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer 
under the Duke of Newcastle, sepa- 
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rating from his old friends to main- 
tain his hold upon it: these friends 
did not forgive him, and when they 
returned to power Lyttelton was 
pushed up stairs, shut into the House 
of Lords, and reduced to a mere 
cipher in politics during the rest of 
his life. His passion for authorship 
consoled him. From his earliest 
youth he had shewn this fondness ; 
he wrote verses to unknown Belin- 
das and Celias while an Eton school- 
boy ; Persian letters and epistles to 
Sarah Marlborough as the collegian ; 
and, when he made the tour of Eu- 
rope to complete his education, odes, 
elegies, and congratulatory stanzas, to 
all sorts of people. Most of these 
are mere rhymes, strung together 
without ideas or feelings of any value. 
Spiritless expressions of tame no- 
things—“ words, words.” ‘The most 
celebrated of his compositions was 
the Monody, so cruelly parodied by 
Smollett. In this there may be oc- 
casionally two or three lines that do 
not sound disagreeably to the reader, 
but, on the whole, surely never did 
a more coldly artificial production 
take its rise in feelings so agonised as 
Lyttelton’s were on this occasion 
of his wife’s death. ‘The disconsolate 
widower prates, in the worst jargon 
of his day, of Aonian goddesses and 
Idalian boys, of Petrarch’s elegant 
desire for Laura, of shepherds and 
crooks, Philomela and flutes, while 
the charming Lucy Fortesque lay 
stiff and cold almost within his view, 
dead, lost to him for ever! ‘These 
frigid dallyings with goddesses, and 
small pipings to artificial lambs,— 
this eternal talk about the mountains 
and fountains of the muses,— this 
strain of verse in which the moon is 
always called Cynthia, in which 
beauty is worshipped as Cytherea, 
and love accused as the Paphian boy, 
are of a very different school from 
that in which poetry is now learnt, 
and which has deluged the land with 
moody imitations of Byron’s faults. 
Both teach vile extremes. But Lyt- 
telton’s rhymes are at least harmless, 
while those of the present day are 
too often the expressions of lawless 
feeling. 

Lord Lyttelton was a critic and a 
historian, as well as a poet. He 
pompously announced Leonidas to 
the world, in the paper called Com- 
mon Sense, as an epic equal to the 
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Hliad or the Paradise Lost. He 
gravely compared Milton with the 
author of Leonidas. Ue talked of 
Mr. Glover and Mr. Pope flourish- 
ing together. The world has de- 
rived some benefit from Lyttelton’s 
Essay on the Conversion of St. Paul, 
but his Henry IJ. is forgotten. On 
the whole, without genius or origi- 
nality, he was a really respectable 
writer, and, but for his title and 
station, would never have been called 
any thing mere. Ile associated him- 
self intimately with literary ladies, 
maintained a blue-stocking corre- 
spondence, and received from female 
adorers such incense as would have 
satisfied Richardson. With a little 
show of respect for woman's wit and 
wisdom, a man may buy adoration 
very cheaply. As a member of so- 
ciety, Lyttelton was generally liked, 
in spite of manners and address so 
awkward as to render it doubtful 
whether he or Johnson was Lord 
Chesterfield’s respectable Hottentot. 
On his death-bed, he spoke so moy- 
ingly in the language of the Christian 
moralist, that his friends insisted on 
publishing the details of his last 
hours. Such details of the end of 
calmly virtuous and thinking men 
are, in general, not only useful, but 
pleasing. ‘The last words of the lofty 
statesman, when on the bed of sick- 
ness, are not so valuable, for such 
men can rarely shake ofi the con- 
cerns of a world which has moved by 
them, even in dying. ‘They are, at 
this time, rather objects of compas- 
sion than of admiration. Napoleon's 
dying exclamation was, “ ‘Téte d’ar- 
mée!” and Pitt expired, groaning 
out, “ Oh, my country!” but Lyitel- 
ton, in his last moments, spoke with 
the authority of one to whom the 
consolations of eternity were already 
visible. lle summoned Lord Valen- 
tia, and said, “ Be religious, you must 
come to this.” It is singular that 
Sir W. Scott used nearly similar 
words in a similar situation. “ Bea 
good man,” he said to Lockhart, “ a 
religious man, nothing else can con- 
sole you when you come to lie here.” 
Neither were more impressive in the 
closing scene than the last great 
thinker whom we have lost. The 
late Dr. Arnold, in the agonies of 
dissolution, solemnly returned thanks 
for the trial which had before been 
wanting to his mortal career; “I 
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thank God for pain,” was his con- 
tinual exclamation. 

Lyttelton had led a life which en- 
titled him, at its close, to assume the 
tone of the monitor. He was of a 
yielding and amiable disposition, a 
good son, a kind father, a devoted 
husband. As a friend he was sin- 
cere, and would have been constant 
if Pitt and his party had allowed 
him. It was to the Grenvilles that 
Pitt entirely attached himself. Lord 
Cobham, with his brothers, George 
and James, were inseparable from 
him. ‘They formed together the most 
romantic theories of eternal friend- 
ship, and vowed to share the laurels 
of victory, or the crown of martyr- 
dom, from patriot battles. ‘Their 
affection was like that of the devoted 
princes in the Arcadia; it had all 
the sentimentalism of Florian’s chi- 
valrous heroes; it was displayed in 
the most violent outward demon- 
strations ; and Stowe has yet the 
temples of friendship and the bowers 
of harmony to exhibit which com- 
memorated the eternal ties by which 
the Cobham cousins were united. 

Alas! in a few short years these 
ties were voluntarily sundered; and 
the friends, with anger and hatred 
in their hearts, parted to seck for 
power and fame in widely diverging 
paths. Pitt’s affection for the bro- 
thers no longer appeared so romantic, 
when he, at last, avowed his pre- 
ference for the sister; his visits to 
Wotton and Stowe became less fre- 
quent when Lady Hester Grenville 
shared his own humbler mansion at 
Hayes. The marriage, which it 
might have been predicted would 
have connected him still more closely 
with the brothers, only rendered the 
separation from them easy. From 
this time a series of political events 
came rapidly on which laid the 
foundation of that separation. Pitt, 
domineering and intolerant, would 
not share the power which his talents 
had gained with the Grenvilles; ke 
required submission and subordina- 
tion, they demanded to be on equal 
terms with one who had so long 
been their inferior in station and 
wealth. Pride and contempt on one 
side, jealousy and disgust on the 
other, who can wonder at the total 
alienation which ensued ? 

Lady H. Grenville, who was ex- 
tremely attached to all her brothers, 
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and was beloved by them as an only 
sister always must be in a united 
family, yet with a devotion, worthy 
of patient Griselda, clung to her 
husband throughout the unhappy 
storms which divided her from her 
kindred. She never hesitated in fol- 
lowing him, even when he drew her 
farthest away from all her early at- 
tachments. In the end, this endur- 
ing forbearance was rewarded. She 
lived to see her husband and brothers 
again united. In their old age, when 
power had passed away from all 
alike to a new race of statesmen, they 
met, and talked calmly of former 
days on the hill of Stowe or in the 
shades of Hagley. 

Lady H. Grenville is a character 
which deserves to be held up for the 
admiration and imitation of her sex. 
She was endowed with a combination 
of qualities which rarely meet in the 
same woman. Calm, superior, mode- 
rate, she was equally to be admired 
in her conduct of a state manoeuvre 
or of a domestic trifle. She could 
write a letter for her husband to the 
king or the minister at one moment, 
and at another could quietly occupy 
herself with infant catechism. She 
had been early taught to consider 
political consideration as the best 
good of life, and was passionately 
fond of her husband’s glory; but 
she could retire with him to the 
obscurity of country life with hum- 
ble content. She could contrive at 
once to be the statesman’s companion, 
and the nurse of his sickly children. 
Gifted with a man’s strength and 
discretion of mind, she yet was per- 
fect in the wife’s and the mother’s 
peculiar duties. Iler destiny was 
singular,—ambition would term it 
enviable. Her husband and her son, 
her brother and her nephew, beeame, 
by turns, the first ministers of her 
country in an age of orators and 
statesmen. Belonging originally to 
a family of successful politicians, she 
married the man whom some have 
termed the greatest statesman that 
England has ever produced, and saw 
him contend against her brothers for 
empire. ‘That generation passed away 
from her, but she was still destined 
to behold one of her name and race 
presiding in the couneils of the coun- 
try. ‘The almost omnipotent minis- 
ter, who reigned during the long 
period that Lady Chatham survived 
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the first, was the second William 
Pitt, and a Grenville, his coadjutor, 
in the cabinet. If external advan- 
tages and position can make happy, 
Lady Chatham was so; but her his- 
tory had dark passages. She sur- 
vived an adored husband more than 
twenty years; she outlived all her 
brothers ; she saw her two charming 
daughters, in the first year of their 
marriage, and a son who gave the 
happiest promise, drop one by one 
into the grave. Of her two sons-in- 
law, alike distinguishel in rank and 
station, the one who had been the 
chosen friend of her race, severed 
every tie of affection and brother- 
hood, on the breaking out of the 
I’rench Revolution, to denounce the 
minister in terms borrowed from the 
sanguinary orators of the Jacobin 
Club. The other, a young man en- 
dowed with all the gentle and all the 
noble virtues, with every useful and 
every agreeable talent, never reco- 
vered the loss of his wife, and died 
lingeringly ofa broken heart. Lady 
Chatham was at least fortunate in 
not witnessing the painful end of the 
most illustrious of her surviving 
sons, and the disgrace of the other 
at Walderen, both which events 
took place not long after her death. 
The last years of this truly noble 
lady were passed in retirement upon 
that estate which the admiration of 
a stranger had bequeathed to her 
husband. The end, like the begin- 
ning, of her life, was marked by 
amiable actions. The surrounding 
poor blessed her name; often, in 
the depth of winter, when snow 
covered the ground, she was seen 
hastening on foot to pay in neigh- 
bouring cottages the visit of conso- 
lation and beneficence. 

Walpole’s sneer was never more 
misplaced and impotent than when 
he directed it at Lady IL. Grenville. 
Ile hated her, not as the wife of 
Pitt, but as the sister of Lord Temple, 
and was accustomed to talk con- 
temptuously of her Grenville child- 
ren. His dislike to Pitt gave way, 
in a great measure, to admiration, as 
that great man proceeded in his ca- 
reer; but the Grenvilles never had 
less of Walpole’s ill-will than when 
they were demanding the impeach- 
ment of Sir Robert. He says, cha- 
racteristically, in speaking of his de- 
termination to brave parliament, 
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“ Can I ever hear oratory superior 
tomy Lord Chatham? Will George 
Grenville ever cease to be the most 
tiresome of human beings?” With 
these feelings he looked on with 
satisfaction at the dissensions among 
the brothers ; he was delighted when 
Lyttelton visited him to make piteous 
complaints of his dear friend Pitt ; 
when he heard Lord Temple in one 
house execrate the policy of George 
Grenville in the other; whilst Lord 
Chatham annihilated each in turn 
with contemptuous epithets. Wal- 
pole rejoiced in the notion that by 
such recriminations the originally 
paltry motives of these former pa- 
triots were discovered. Alas! the 
patriots only shewed that they were 
also politicians; but they were not 
politicians only, like Fox, with whom 
Walpole maintained an appearance 
of friendship and intimacy. Henry 


Fox was, in 1745, rising into one of 


the most distinguished men in the 
House of Commons. 

Ile had succeeded, after pushing 
himself into parliament, in gaining 
the good-will of Sir R. Walpole, 
and, at the time of that minister's 
fall, was attached to the Pelham 
division of his party. His vigorous, 
manly qualities, his excellent talents 
in debate, were considered worthy to 
be put in opposition to those of Pitt. 
He was the only member of the 
House who could be fairly matched 
with that dreaded orator. Cool, 
sagacious, intrepid, he sallied forth 
against him fearlessly, and often con- 
tended on more than equal terms 
with his antagonist when the latter 
was in his wayward and fanciful 
moods. For some time the balance 
between them was even ; then Fox's 
fortune seemed to  preponderate ; 
while every court intrigue, every 
ministerial manceuvre was put in 
motion for his support; another 
charge, and he sank rebuked beneath 
the superior genius of his adversary, 
never to rise again in national esti- 
mation. Ilis unpopularity in the last 
years of his life was as great as his 
rival’s honourable fame. He lived 
to be called “ the common curse and 
nuisance of the land,” and to know 
himself believed capable of accepting 
French bribes to facilitate the peace 
of Paris. His character was of a 
nature to give easy currency to such 
reports. Extravagantly profuse in 
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his habits, a gambler and a profligate, 
he did not scruple to appropriate 
large balances of money which passed 
through his hands as paymaster of 
the forces. The most shameful cor- 
ruption was laid to his charge by 
accusers who remained unanswered, 
and his conduct was contrasted by 
the nation most disadvantageously 
with his rival’s haughty probity. 
The one minister left large sums be- 
hind him, notwithstanding his pro- 
fuse habits ; the other, temperate and 
simple in all his notions, died poor, 
and left a family to be adopted by 
his grateful country. 

It is remarkable that the three 
most eminent and busy politicians 
of George II.’s latter days left each 
of them younger sons who occupied 
similarly prominent positions in the 
next reign. Lord Chatham, Henry 
Fox, and George Grenville, were all 
reproduced in their immediate de- 
scendants. The Foxes and Pitts, 
especially, played much the same 
part relating to each other, and pre- 
sented something of the same contrast 
in their respective characters. 

The parallels written in 1756 of 
the two most eminent men of the 
House of Commons might read very 
well as comparisons between the 
Fox and the Pitt of our later days. 
Both the Foxes were admirable in 
debate, both as speakers had some 
similar defects of manner, the same 
vast reasoning powers, and the same 
frank and manly style in argument. 
They were alike gifted with the 
qualities which make the popular 
companion, and the talents that win 
as much love as admiration; both 
prosecuted their pleasures to excess, 
and each squandered a fortune at the 
gaming-table; but here the likeness 
ends. The son did not imitate the 
father in retrieving his shameful 
losses by public peculation, nor did 
the suspicion of his most active ene- 
mies dare to accuse him of corruption 
in the exercise of his high functions. 
The Pitts were alike contrasted with 
their rivals by the correctness of their 
lives and the somewhat austere cha- 
racter of their public deportment. 

William Pitt imitated his father 
exactly in contempt of money and 
covetousness of power, in inaccessible 
integrity, scorn of artifice, dauntless- 
ness, and moral courage. Both had 
the same lofty notions of the submis- 
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sion due to them from the sovereign 
whom they served. When Lord 
Chatham was sent for on one occasion 
to form a ministry, he said to the 
king abruptly,— 


“ The whole frame of your govern. 
ment is disordered, and will require 
seven years, at least, to restore it to the 
state it was in eighteen months ago. 
Your army is in the utmost confusion, 
and must no longer be governed by a 
secretary at war ignorant of all military 
affairs. “© * * * All those who 
voted for the peace must be turned out, 
und all the ‘Tories to a man !” 


Ilis son would not, perhaps, have 
used the same language, but he would 
have made the same demands. In 
other respects he was but a faint copy 
of Lord Chatham. He had none of 
his father’s violence, and little of his 
haughtiness ; he was more reserved 
and shy* than proud; more con- 
fident than arrogant, more resolved 
than inflexible. 

He was not inaccessible to influence 
from those around him, and had his 
Dundases and his Tomlines, who 
were unknown to his father. ‘The 
first Pitt, when he chose to unbend 
and descend to the level of ordinary 
mortals, was so graceful and fascinat- 
ing that few could withstand his 
powers of persuasion. 

Lord Cobham would not trust him 
alone for a few minutes with the 
Prince of Wales, when Pitt's political 
views did not quite coincide with his 
own. 

He could be a courtier, too, and 
understood the external homage 
which pleased a sovereign. When 
he was too ill to stand in the king's 
presence, he signed despatches on his 
knees. But he did not teach these 
arts. No Hammond sung of his son’s 
softmanners. ‘The second Pitt, if he 
was not gifted with all the imagina- 
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tion and genius of his father, had a 
far finer judgment, with more pru- 
dence and consistency. With these 
qualities all may not agree that he 
governed a nation so well, but every 
one must admit that he managed a 
party much better. His eloquence 
had the dignity and boldness, but 
not the fire and brilliancy of Lord 
Chatham’s. He was always grand 
and imposing, but not irresistible. 
Lord Chatham, when he rose to the 
height of his powers, overcame every 
thing that could be brought against 
him, and humbled into silence the 
most audacious of his foes. No man 
ever used sucl¥ violent language or 
threw out such contemptuous per- 
sonalities ; yet so great was the awe 
he inspired that his antagonists in 
the lower house never dreamt of 
demanding satisfaction in any way 
for those most bitterly irritating ex- 
pressions. 

llis son, for saying much less, was 
repeatedly called to account in the 
House, and was at last compelled to 
support his parliamentary sarcasm 
with the pistol. 

In one thing these two eminent 
men are said to have much resembled 
each other. The best judges of cha- 
racter who knew them well pro- 
nounced that they were both wanting 
in that knowledge of human nature 
which enables the statesman to pene- 
trate into individual dispositions and 
motives. The first Pitt was too much 
elevated above mankind and too lofty 
in all his notions, had too little sym- 
pathy with people in general to un- 
derstand or to trouble himself to un- 
derstand their principles of action. 
The son never had an opportunity 
of mingling with them on a footing 
of equality. 

His education was as entirely pri- 
vate as that of the heir to the throne. 
He was never launched into the little 


* No two characters are more frequently confounded than that of the shy and the 


proud man. 
a spirit of self-defence. 


‘The appearance of the latter is, indeed, often assumed by the former in 


On the occasion of some public thanksgiving in the City during the late war, Mr. 
Pitt was received with such fierce demonstrations of hatred by the populace, that a 
body of the Light Horse Volunteers came forward to escort him through the town on 


his return. 


‘The party arrived safely in Downing Street, when Mr. Pitt darted pre- 


cipitately into his house and immediately vanished ; but before his companions had 
time to wonder at so uncourteous a proceeding he reappeared at the door, and dis- 


missed them with a cold ‘* 1 thank vou.” 


In this little incident,—in the flight, the 


repentance, and the embarrassed gratitude at last, the struggles of the shy man are 


every where apparent. 
gracious, 


Lord Chatham, in a similar situation, would have been nobly 
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world of a public school where boys 
learn the ways of men; but in the 
seclusion of his father’s library he 
was initiated into the abstract mys- 
teries of treaties and taxes, and taught 
the theory of statesmanship ; at col- 
lege even he was for a long time at- 
tended by a family tutor to keep him 
in family leading-strings; and when he 
at last emerged into active life it was 
only to become at once the leading 


man of the country, the dispenser of 


power and patronage, who was to be 
approached distantly with submission 
and flattery; so that he only knew 
the world in the House of Commons, 
or as kings and prinéés do at courts 
and levees. 

Horace Walpole lived long enough 
to make comparisons between fathers 
andsons. [His years comprised a wide 
portion of time in politics. He had 
seen the rise of the first William Pitt, 
and he lived through more than ten 
years of his son’s administration ; he 
had heard Sir William Wyndham, 
and he knew of Canning and Grey 
before he died. 

We can hardly wonder that he 
should at last tire of watching the 
changes of men and measures in po- 
litical life, that for some time before 
the end of his existence he should 
have ceased to hunt through the 
town for sayings of the king and 
doings of the minister, for party bon 
mots, and court maneeuvres. Indeed 
he would not have found much to 
gratify his witty malice. During the 
last fifteen 
politics was much changed. The 
little mysteries of secrets were at an 
end. William Pitt had finished the 
work which Lord Chatham had be- 
gun. Gossip had no longer a fertile 
field of conjectures and suspicions to 
sport in beyond the House of Com- 
mons. No ki ing’s mistress, no minis- 
ter’s mistress, gave to it the pregnant 
of female intrigues ; state affairs were 
conducted openly in the face of day, 
even the cry of secret influence had 
ceased. There was something in the 
austere independence of the minister's 
character which silenced whispers 


years the character of 


jJune, 


and stified insinuation. In order to 
gain a hearing, his enemies were ob- 
liged to speak out loudly. 

Walpole felt that his wit must 
grow dull when directed upon the 
interior of such a government, and 
he wisely forbore to exercise it at 
disadvantage. ‘The times were not 
good for it as when the greatest and 
last national interests assumed an 


equal importance in the minds of 


rulers; when the Pelham ministry 
exerted an agitated influence to pro- 
tect La Violette, the darling dancer 
of Burlington House, from the re- 
proaches of an angry audience ; when 
Duchesses of Kendal and Countesses 
of Yarmouth made offerings of Saxon 
tankards to the minister; when the 
appearance of the Gunnings at Rane- 
lag h was an event of greater import- 
ancethan a declaration of war with the 
world ; when the House of Commons 
adjourned to be present at a theatrical 
performance of amateur actors. 

Walpole resigned his interest in 
politics with a good grace. When 
he saw young men rise into the high 
places of the old acquaintances he had 
begun life with, and felt the total 
oblivion into which these—once lights 
of the world and demigods of fame— 
had fallen, he smiled, and learnt his 
lesson. 

“ Ministers, authors, wits, and fools, 
says he, on one occasion, “ scarce bear 
a second edition. Lord Bolingbroke, 
Sarah Malcolm, and old Marlborough, 
are never mentioned but by elderly 
people to their grandchi Idren, who 
have never heard of them.” In his 
bitterness of position the bitterness 
of self-refiections was natural. When 
sixteen years after his father’s death, 
during the new political squabbles 
of anew reign, he revisited Houghton, 
and, sitting solitary 
its spendour of pictures and archi- 
tecture, travelled in thought to the 
neighbouring spot where lay moulder- 
ing the poor remains of that splen- 
dour’s creator, can we wonder that 
he felt himself qualified to preach 
* All is vanity!” to Lord Bute? 


in the midst of 
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lraty is a country always visited 
with pleasure, and “generally quitted 
with regret. Nor are these emotions 
peculiar to age, sex, profession, or 
employment. For the young and the 
old, man as well as woman, the states- 
man, orator, poct, painter, architect, 
doctor, lawyer, and merchant, can 


each and all find within the limits of 


that classic soil objects sufficiently 
special and engrossing to engage his 
or her individual attention. That 
land must indeed be gifted whose 
rare destiny it has been, in every age, 
to sway or to delight the world. 
Much of the enthusiasm of the 
scholar in reference to Italy is, 
doubtless, owing to early classical 
associations, for it is a country 
which, though conspicuously beau- 
tiful in itself, owes yet more to his- 
tory than to nature; but even in 
minds in which these associations 
have faded away before the anxious 
cares and active duties of life, or 
never at 
the climate, the calm beauty and 
solemn grandeur of the scenery, the 
harmonious softness of the language, 
at once surpassingly flexible, beauti- 
ful, and varied, produce impressions 

powerfully aided and continuously 
sustained by the vivid tints of paint- 
ing, the severer beauty of sculpture, 
and all the enchanting sentiment, 
melody, and harmony, rg te shes = 
music. It is only in ‘that fairest ga 

den of the world, where a serene air 
and an azure sky are the inheritance 
of all, that the wonders of art and 
the treasures of science are open to 
every eye, or that the ear of the un- 
fortunate is consoled by a matin and 
a vesper whose melody often 
breathes a balmier influence than 
could be supplied by any merely 
human consolation. “Though Italy 
has been in every age and at every 
time the theatre of wars and in- 
vasions, yet the devastations of eight- 
een centuries have not eradicated the 

eternal glories of nature, or 


sone, 


* Handbook for Travellers in Northern Italy, States of 8 


all existed, the mildness of 


the 


scarcely less eternal glories of her 
past history. It is, therefore, no won- 
der that the desire of making a tour 
in this classic land should be among 
the earliest hopes and fondest wishes 
of every ingenuous and liberal mind. 
In the early part of the last century 
no gentleman of rank or fortune was 
deemed at all accomplished who had 
not made this, called by way of ex- 
cellence, the grand tour ; and though 
the breaking out of the French Re- 
volution interfered with the accom- 
plishment of such laudable projects, 
yet it in no degree abated the desire 
to undertake them. But, though the 
travellers in Italy have been many, 
yet the writers of travels have been 
comparatively few. Among the first 
in the present century was Eustace, 
whose tour, though commenced with 
Lord Brownlow and Mr. Rushbrooke 
in January 1802, was not published 
till 1813. The work of Eustace is, 
no doubt, one of the best books of 
the kind in any language, so far as 
regards the execution ; but it is to be 
regretted that he did not take a 
wider range in his inquiries and ob- 
servations: for, though he enters at 
large into the antiquities, arts, and 
monuments of Italy, yet it is chiefly 
as they are objects of classical in- 
terest and elucidation. Of the actual 
state of the country and the people, 
of the society, manners, and state of 
the arts, or of letters, at the period 
of his visit, he says little or nothing. 
Tinetured with a deep religious en- 
thusiasm, he dwells with fatiguing 
uniformity on churches and religious 
ceremonies ; and, from the number of 
these edifices which he has taken the 
pains to describe, his encomiums lose 
much of their value from frequent 
repetition. But his quotations and 
elucidations, though given in the ut- 
most profusion, are, for the most 
part, apt and apposite, and bear 
ample testimony to his taste and 
scholarship. It were, however, to be 
wished that his references to Claud- 
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ian and Silius Italicus were more 
unfrequent, and his extracts less co- 
pious, for though Strada* allows the 
former to contend with Virgil, Ovid, 
and Lucan, and though Martial 
compares the latter to Cicero and 
Virgil, yet Silius remained uncited 
for thirteen centuries, until Poggio, 
during the sitting of the Council of 
Constance, discovered the MS. of one 
of his poems ;—and with respect to 
the other favourite author of Mr. 
Eustace, rigid critics, though often 
admiring the colouring of Claudian, 
justly reproach that slavish poet with 
too often exceeding the limits of 
truth and nature. ‘The style of Eus- 
tace is generally easy, elegant, and 
copious ; and though occasionally de- 
clamatory, his book is liable through- 
out to the reproach of being ‘too 
much a panegyric on Italy and the 
Italians, and a diatribe against our 
neighbours the French. But, not- 
withstanding these defects, and occa- 
sional over-colouring and incorrect- 
ness of description, regarding places 
which it is plain he had never witness+ 
ed, the work ofthis amiable and accom- 
plished man must ever find a place 
in the library of the classical scholar, 
though it may be less valued by the 
professional architect. 

Next in order of time to Eustace 
comes Forsyth. He, too, made the 
tour of Italy in the years 1802 and 
1803, but his book was not published 
till the latter end of 1813. A Scotch- 
man by birth, and a schoolmaster by 
profession, his work, though the very 
opposite 
Eustace, is marked by a rare degree 
of merit. There is a brawny strength 
and originality about the ( Caledonian 
which advantageously contrast with 
the diffusive and somewhat too decla- 
matory pages of Eustace. Nor are 
these his only qualifications. ‘To ob- 
servation, reflection, and great native 
shrewdness, he adds no mean accom- 
plishments. A proficient in classical 
learning, he is also well acquainted 


with the language and literature of 


Italy, and is, moreover, no common- 
place, every-day connoisseur in deal- 
mg with works of art. In descrip- 
tion he is often happy, and almost 


* Prolusion, v. vi. 


+ While these sheets have heen passing through the press, this 
scholar has paid the common debt which we all owe to nature. 
him one of her most accomplished Italian scholars. 
of Dante and Machiavelli with the precision and purity of a native. 
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of the Classical Tour of 





[June, 


always vigorous and pointed, and, 
though he occasionally displays some- 
what of the dogmatism and pertness 
of the pedagogue, yet we know not 
in any work of travels more pithy 
and felicitous descriptions than are 
presented of the Abate Fontana, of 
the Italian Improvvissator 7, and of 
the gloomy genius and power of 
Caravaggio. 

The Letters from the North of 
Italy, addressed by Mr. Stewart 
tose to Mr. Hallam in 1817, first 
appeared in 1819. Wescarcely know 
a more amusing, original, or inge- 
nious production ; and we think Mr. 
Murray would confer a signal benefit 
on all tourists by giving a new and 
cheaper edition both of Forsyth and 
of Rose. There is hardly a subject 
connected with Italy on which Mr. 
Rose has not touched. His active 
faculties are not overshadowed by a 
too reflective and contemplative mind 
Though a scholar, and “ a ripe and 
good one,” he dwells much on men 
and things, and deals largely in fact 
and anecdote. He enters the club, 
the casino, the theatre; forms one of 
the circle of the conversazione, and 
assists in the casa at a feast with a 
much gusto and relish as in the 
cathedral at a festival. But he i 
also alive, as well to the beauties of 
nature, to the shades and variation: 
of living language, to the vexation: 
of custom-houses, the inequalities of 
taxation, and the varieties of tithe, 
as he is to the history and criticism 
of the antique and ever gloriou 
past. 

The charming Diary of an Invalid, 
by Mr. Mathews, too soon lost to hi: 
friends and to literature, followed 
quickly on the volumes of Mr. Rose 
for it was published in 1820), and one 
has only to regret that a gentleman 
so eminently gifted, and so entirely 
capable, has not written more. There 
is a graceful, easy, and unpretending 
beauty about the volume of Mr. 
Mathews, more often sought than 
found in the productions of modern 
tourists, and which has not been so 
successfully attained perhaps by any 


mere tour-writer since the time of 


Ilorace Walpole. 


accomplished 
England has lost in 


He wrote and spoke the language 
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The Sketches of Italy, written by 
Miss Waldic, and Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by her sister, the 
fourth edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1826, are works of very 
ereat merit, and written in a pleasing 
sty le. The remarks on the fine arts, 
in the latter production, disclose an 
intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and a chaste and cultivated 
taste. ‘To such a popularity had this 
work attained some dozen years ago, 
that it was then—-as, indeed, it may 
be now—considered a kind of vade 
mec. 

A Description of the Antiquities and 
other Curiosities of Rome, by the 
Rev. Edward Burton, student of 
Christchurch, published in 1821, 
deserves the highest praise for sur- 
prising accuracy and great erudition. 
No man but he who has tried the 
experiment knows how diflicult it is 
to be accurate, and a book of travels, 
as has been truly observed, must be 
always more or 
inaccuracies ; but, having gone over 
every portion of the eternal city de- 
scribed by Mr. Burton with his book 
in hand, trom the Temple of Concord 
to the Temple of Vesta, and from 
the gardens of Sallust to the aqueduct 
of Claudian, we are not prepared to 
say that he is once in error. 

These are some amongst the most 
remarkable travels in Italy which 
have appeared during the last thirty 
years in our langu: we;* but the 
guide and road-books are still fewer, 
and far less satisfactory. ‘The first 
attempt since the peace, at any thing 
like popular road and guide-books 
was by Mr. Leigh in the Stré und. 
The Itinerary of Italy of Reichard, 


counscllor-of-war to the Duke of 


Saxe-Gotha, published by him, which 
we have in our possession, dates so 
far back as 1819; and, though it was 


not then without a certain degree of 


merit, yet it is far from reaching the 
itandard of excellence and fulness 
now required in works of this de- 
scription. The plan of Reichard, 
good in itself, has been in the main 


* We make no mention of the Introduction to the Literature of Europ 


less a volume of 
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adopted by subsequent compilers, and 
is, in great part, imitated in the work 
under review. ‘The work of the 
Saxe-Gotha war-counsellor was fol- 
lowed by Travels in Europe between 
the years 1824 and 1826, by the re- 
doubtable Mariana Starke, an edition 
of which, we believe the sixth, bear- 
ing the imprint of 1828, we have now 
on our table. Never was work more 
eminently, yet less deservingly, suc- 
cessful, than this wretched attempt 
to describe the glories of the Coli- 
seum, the Egerian grotto and foun- 
tain, and all the treasures of the 
capital of the world,— 


** Rerum pulcherrima Roma,’ 


in the language of Mrs. Malaprop. 
Krom the sublime to the ridiculous 
there is but a step, and poor dear 
Miss Mariana Starke, or rather Mis- 
tress (for at length she took brevet 
rank, though she died unmarried, we 
believe somewhere about 1830), as 
complacently describes the route of 
Hannibal into Italy, naming the 
places at which he embarked on sea, 
river, and ferry, as exactly as though 
she were, in her own peculiar way, 
chronicling the price of small beer 
at Brussels, or soap, starch, and hair- 
powder at Leghorn (p. 488), or of 
that deleterious ratifia at Corcellets 
(p. 453), which caused the death of 
two ladies at Pisa, one of whom took 
the fatal dram to cure the cramp in 
the stomach, and straightway died ; 
whercupon her friend, to prove she 
was no poisoner, took the same quan- 
tity of ratifia herself which she ad- 
ministered to the deceased, and ex- 
pired within a few hours (Starke, 
Appendix, 453), or the charges for 
washing shifts, if plain — secus, il 
trimmed; or (tell it not in Gath!) 
a petticoat, if plain; or (oh shame! 
where is thy blush ?) kitchen aprons 
per dozen, in the kingdom of Naples 
(Appendix to Starke, p. 507.) 
Ixxeellent and worthy Mariana, 
peace to thy gentle manes! Many 
a time and oft, on the Rialto at 
Venice, have we seen thee cheapen- 


in the 


Fisteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, by Mr. Uallam—for it is not a tour. 
But we may be permitted to remark, that it is a production which raises still higher 
(if that were possible) the literary repute of the accomp jlished and learned author, 


combining, 
niani, and Ginguené. 
VOL, XXVLL. NO. CLXIL. 


as this production does, all the characteristic merits of Tiraboschi, Cor- 
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ing caulillowers ; or in the Via della 
Croce at Lome, sealing thy bargain 
for ices; or in the L: rgo del Castello 
at Naples, ordering thy Durham 
mustard, and promising immortality 
in thy appendices to all the withered 
vintners and tapsters within the 
limits of the delicious 
Baie. 


And thou hast kep t thy 
cores and hundreds of couriers and 


word. 
Ss 
costermongers, of drapers and drug- 
wists, of hotel-keepers and hackuey- 
men, of watchmakers and washer- 
women, have made their 
thousand france 





hundred 
every one of them, 


well counted and no light 


mine recorded in all the permancney 

of Jolin Murvay’s pica, in thy pre- 
es, While the greasy rogue 

now that thou art gone, put their 

tongues In they ex- 

claim, “ Che bella cosa é questa ve ris- 


cious pu 
} 7 > 
heir checks as 


ma ¥ nida della illustris 
Slurke.” 

but a truce with jesting. The 
bouk of Mrs. Starke had undou! iedly 
lt was emi- 


wiutly useful as a recorder of cood 


wma Si SUT 


OL merit i its way. 


‘onicler of post- 
; os 
ereasing, drink- 


os } 
or vad roads, as a Chi 
ve, lerryages, Wiicel 


: : 
money, Gues, and gri ituities s and OCc- 








di all ly, of 
: : 
But the style of 
: 1 oa : : 
the venerable old lady was so lax and 
lipshod, her sentences so unshapely 
wad ungrammatical, her opinions so 
2 : } 7 
upid and old-womanish, and she 
a8 -al, ] ‘ sred ] eull lil 
Vas, Wililal, SO CrCUNLLOUS, LULI-IIKC, 
unl unsuspecting, that she often 
weame the dupe, and as often ren- 
readers the victims, of the 
worthless and lying varlets, that 
‘ lay “-£ i] : 
even Italy, a land fertile in such 
‘ reations > ha S produced, 
It is a curious illustration of the 
cileet of chance, or 
both 
tarke’s Travels was immense; yet 
the popular use of such a book for 
«0 long a period was a reproach to 
1@ national taste, which never failed 
o be flung in our teeth by enlight- 
ened natives of every country in the 
world. 


casiouaily, and ONLY UCCUS 


ood o1 bad ims 


dered her 





It was the wont of a 
Vivacious ¢ ne dozen year 
zo OU iH fiuniliarly the 


r of the sacred colleee, to 





weak Out nto invectives agaist tie 
? 
iitolerable 


shores of 


of fashion, or of 
combined, that the sale of 


stupidity of this work of 


[ June, 


s. Starke’ s. A friend of ours, quick 
i a nitting the truth of his cmi- 
vence’s remarks, auswered that he 
knew but one work of the kind morc 
ridiculous, and that was a guide pub- 
lished by one 'Tiroli at Rome, and de- 
dicated to a Mr. Thomas Jenkins, 
vherein the author recommended to 
all wayfarers who met with a pretty 
woman aboard ship to stand aloof, 
lest (we give a free translation) he 
should be exposed, by the supertin« 
arts, by the craft and malice of her 
ins re, » inevitable danger! It may 
be tho uught by the inex ‘edulous that 
th lis is pure invention on our part 
ve the very words in “ choics 
as printed by Paul Giunchi 
in Rome con lice 
** kd essendovi Donne ne’ Navieli, 


eho avvencnll, OVVEFO Sospt tio, procuri 




















wa d uperiore i— 


4 


il viaggiatore di starsene lontano, perch. 


iltrimenti potrebbe dalle insidie di Cos- 
I 
' 


sontrare eventi pericolosi, e v¢ 


toro ip > 
pauperato insensibilmente me. 
diante la soprafina arte, émalizia di dette 


i 


es 0. Guida n ltalia, p- 82. 


Chic work a 
though it h 


b present under review 
its faults, is undoubt- 
edly a great improvement, and 

1 more copious and complet 

euide than any work of thi kind 
which has hitherto appeared, with 
the exception of the travels of M. 
Valery. But we must at once and 
peremptorily object “to the oppor- 
tunity which the editor intends to 
allord to innkeepers by the publica 

tion of an advertising sheet in March 
15843, whereby they may make their 
inns and their various accommoda- 


tious hy 








¢ recominendation 
of his own inn is a theme on which 
) eloquent, and Ita- 


every Boniface is 

lian innkeepers re-clu ently SO, 
j 

“am pers onally 


and, unless the editor « 
vouch for the gral ndiloquent 
ng sheet is 


mecnts W hich the aul ver 
lik ely to cont: iin, he will but add to 


SHOW]. 





State- 





the bulk without increasing the value 
of his voh une. Large price will, 


undoubtedly, be charged by the book- 
sellers, and, per: ulventure, paid, o1 
uised to be paid, at least, the 


innkeeper or his tl 








agent, for this “ ac- 





commodation ;” but that t he insertion 
of interested self-laudation of thei 
house and lardey can, in any de- 





ec, benciit the traveller, is not at 
all ipparent. The title of the book 


in whitch this “ accommodation” is to 
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184o. 


be _ torte is, we also think, de- 
“tly objectionab le, inasmuch as it 

is er OF neglish. The work handbuch 
in German significs small book, or 
nanual, but there is no such word as 
handbook in English. We can- 
not, therefore, but think that the 
words guide and road-book would be 
more appropriate as well as more 
expressive. A growing disposition 
has of late year s been manifest among 
rtain classes to introduce words of 
foreign origin—a disposition which 
the eritic should labour to check. 
{or instanee, a certain class of book- 
sellers at the west-end of the town 
now call themselves librarians, having 
read in the title-page of French 
e, Which they in their 
fancy means librarian, 
though, in fact, it simply means book - 
ler, or dealer in books, as will be 
cen from an example from one of 
the purest of French writers, Boi- 
leau,—* Tena fait (an ouvrace)— 
lemps, dit un des plus fu- 


v libruires. 
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In the preliminary observations to 
Northern Italy the author, with some 
sel{-vlorification, states that his ac- 
count of Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, 
Padua, Pavia, Cremona, Mantua, Pis- 
toja, Lucea, and Pisa, is the first ap- 
roachine to completenes 3s viven in 
We know 
not for certain how this may be, but 
we, nevertheless, are inclined to more 
than doubt so confident an assertion. 
At all events, there are many things 
stated with regard to these pli ices of 
i trivial and unimportant nature, and 
which might as well have been 
omitted, while there are some curious 
luets omitted which ought to have 
heen stated. In the first place it 
is not stated that the little territory 
of Bergamo incloses within its limits 
more than 200 iron mines; that its 
capital contains a population of above 
31,000 inhabitants; that there is a 
parish composed altogether of Pro- 
iestants ; that a Bergamasque, named 
Coleoni, or Cogligoni, was the first 
who used cannon; that modern mili- 
tary architecture, as well as the sys- 
tem of posts, here took their origin ; 
that the silk is the finest in Italy, 
with the exception of that of Pied- 
nont; and that the mill-stones of 
Bergamo are among the finest in the 


the English language. 


world, and form a staple article of 
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ion. ‘These particulars, sin- 
nigh, are not even stated by 
M. Valery in his more perfect and 
copious work on Italy, published in 
1839, a work, by the way, which 
contains a much better and more sa- 
tisfactory account of Bergamo than 
that published in this road-book. We 
are inclined to think, too, that the 
editor of the TZandbook errs in deriv - 
ing the name of Bergamo from Perga- 
mus. Polybius and Livy, who speak 
of Milan and Brescia, are altogether 
silent as to Bergamo; but Cluverius 
(lial. Aut. liv. 1. p. 25) derives the 
name of the town from berg, moun- 
tain, and heim, home. 

The account of Brescia is copious, 
perhaps unnecessarily + The Erse, 
or Gaclic, derivation of the name of 
the town—Brigseach, or above the 
plain—is, however, not given. We 
observe that among the inns le Due 
Torre is first recommended, but when 
we passed there the Albergo Real 
and dae Posta were considered the 
best. Atthe latter inn we well recol- 
lect turning over the Livre des Etran- 
vers on a wet and dismal evening. 
Our researches went so far back as 
the year 1822. In that memorabl 
year many of the crowned heads 
europe, as well as their minister 
were hastening to the congress of 
Verona, and it happened, oddly 
cnough, that one, who enacted the 
king better than any legitimate mo- 
nareh among them all, was journey- 
ing on the same route nearly at the 
self-same time. This was none other 
than the late Edmund Kean. ‘The 
names of three crowned heads, and 
half-a-dozen ambassadors extraordi- 
nary, among others, Metternich, Poz- 
zode, Borgo, Chateaubriand, and 
last, though not least, the Duke of 
Wellington, were entered down with 
the most unpretending simplicity ; 
but not so the Lear and Richard, 
among kings, for his patronymic was 
set forth, with a theatrical flourish in 
his own hand, in the French lan- 
guage, as “* Edmund Kean, pre mier 
acteur de Londres I” 

The account of Verona given by 
our compiler is very full, and, indeed, 
out of all proportion with the im- 
portance of the place ; but he fails to 
- ike any mention of the sojourn of 

Louis X VILL. within its walls, or of 
the congress held there in 1822; and 
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is the less excuse for this 


there 
omission since the publication of M. 


Chatcaubriand’s brilliant _ history. 
We observe that the guide recom- 
mends the Due Torre as an inn, but 
during our sojourn at Verona the 
favourite house appeared to be La 
‘Torre de Londra. On the subject of 
the tomb of Julict this compiler is 
not so full as we could wish, and he 
is altogether silent as to the house in 
which Juliet’s parents lived. It is a 
lofty and ancient edifice, with mul- 
lions and balustrades, the latter fast 
mouldering to decay. The lower 
part of the edifice was, when we 
visited it, many years ago, occupied 
by a saddler, and the first floor by a 
hatter. 

Pistoja is one of the remarkable 
places of which the compiler of the 
work before us professes to give a 
fuller account than has yet appeared 
in English; and in speaking of the 
people he says, that “ they have en- 
joyed a most happy degree of stable 
tranquillity.” ‘This, however, is con- 
tradicted by all history, for in the 
13th and 14th centuries the internal 
discords of Pistoja were communi- 
cated to Florence, and these perverse 
dlissensions seem to justify the epi- 
thet which Petrarch, in his famous 
sonnet, bestows on them :— 


“ Piange, Pistoja, e i cittadini perversi.” 


Indeed, the martial and disputacious 
spirit of the Pistojans seems to have 
been admitted by all historians ; and 
Machiavel, in the fitth book of his 
Istorie Fiorentine, tells us that the 
Florentines drew their best troops 
from this locality. In speaking of 
the Palazzo Vescocile at Pistoja 
(p. 442), our author talks of Scipione 
Ktieci as a prelate of very question- 
able character. 

Now, if ever an unfounded charge 
were made against a great religious 
reformer, this is most undoubtedly 
such a charge. A magazine is not 
the place, nor is this the fitting occa- 
sion to enter into a full defence of 
Ricci ; but, whether as vicar-general 
of the archbishop of Florence, or as 
hishop of Pistoja, we do not hesitate 
to say, that a purer character or a 
better Christian never appeared 
within the confines of Tuscany. Tn 
all his ecclesiastical reforms, Ricci 
had acted on the instructions and 
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with the concurrence of Joseph I 

and Leopold, the sovereigns of 'Tus- 
eany. <A part of his duty had been 
to inquire into the conduct of the 
richly endowed religious houses, both 
male and female; and because of the 
gross immorality and obscenity which 
was found to prevail in many of 
these houses, more particularly in 
the convents of the Dominicans at 
Pistoja, they were one and all sup- 
pressed. In consequence of these 
reforms, and of the openly expressed 
intention of Ricci to restore the sim- 
plicity of the primitive church, and to 
celebrate the mass in the vernacular 
tongue of Tuscany, he drew on himself 
the hatred of the ex-Jesuits, and the 
displeasure ofthe Roman pontiff, and 
Pius VI., by his bull auctorem fidei, 
severely censured the propositions of 
the synodofPistoja. A systematic, art- 
ful, and interested opposition against 
the prelate was soon raised by the 
very parties whose scandalous lives 
Ricci wished to reform, and calumny, 
with its usual immortality, has long 
survived the occasion that gave it 
birth. 

Our author's remarks and advice 
touching passports are just and sen 
sible ; but he does not state, which 
he ought, that not even the passport 
of the foreign office will enable 
you to enter the territory of the 
pope, unless the visa of his holi- 
ness’s nuncio be previously obtained. 
‘This can only be efleeted at Paris. 

Weare quite at issue with the com- 
piler of this guide “ as to the post- 
ing in Italy being a grade inferior to 
that of France, so far as the pos- 
tilions are concerned.” On the con- 
trary, as to the speed and mettle of 
the animals, we think the horse in 
Italy better than in France; and 
though a careless and even a reckless 
driver may be sometimes found be- 
yond the Alps, our experience justi- 
fies us in saying, that there are care- 
less and reckless drivers enough in 
every one of the French provinces. 
‘The preliminary observations, as to 
sight-seeing Laquais de Place and 
Ciceroni, are good ; but we must take 
exception to the word jubbino, which 
is introduced (p. 15) as though it 
were Italian. 

The advice given as to the selec- 
tion of books to be read previous to 
and during an Italian tour is ju- 
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dicious: but the list might well be 
extended. In all that is said regard- 
ing the merits of Sismuth, we most 
cordially concur ; but we cannot ad- 
mit that Guicciardini is a languid 
narrator, though he certainly laid 
himself open to the reproach urged 


by Montaigne (liv. ii. chap. 10) of 


too frequent digression. ‘The his- 
torian, however, of whom Charles V. 
said, “1 can create in a moment one 
hundred grandees of Spain, but in a 
hundred years [ could not make one 
Guiceiardini,” ought not to be thus 
summarily disposed of in a curt and 
captious criticism. Darus’s [istory 
of Venice fully merits the encominm 
passed on it; but the author was so 
much mixed up with the military 
history of Napoleon, that he would 
have palliated or justified any frith- 
lessness or tyranny of his master. 
We do not think full justice is done 
in this guide to the labours of Gin- 
quené. Tis dissertations on Italian 
literature are full of life and imagin- 
ation. He borrows much, it is true, 
from Italian authority; but he is 
rich in acquired knowledge, and 
sheds over all he touches a hue and 
colour peculiarly his own. It is odd 
that so accomplished a man should 
have made so poor an envoy; but 
the vehemence of Ginguené’s repub- 
licanism clouded his understanding, 
and materially interfered with the 
exercise of his functions. 

Nothing can be balder, or more 
jejune, than the despatches of this 
envoy to the court of Turin, many 
of which the writer of this article has 
had an opportunity of seeing in the 
archives of the foreign office at Paris. 

The account of Piedmont—which 
the compiler, not improperly per- 
haps, writes all through his observa- 
tions Piedemonte—is succinct, and, in 
the main, correct. It were to be 
wished, however, that he had given 
some slight account of the admirable 
system of irrigation which enables 
so small a territory to export more 
than 100,000 quintals of rice, and 
of those mareéte, which afford no less 
than nine crops in the year. 

In the observations made on the 
language of Piedmont there is much 
error. It is impossible to give any 
definite character to a language which 


is as different in each province of 


Sardinia as the French of Dauphiné 
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is from the French of Lower Nor- 
mandy or Lorraine. Our author as- 
serts that “the Piedmontese dialect is 
much more like the Provencal than 
any other of the modifications ot the 
vulgar tongue in the north of Italy ; 
but it is, in truth, as different from 
the Provencal as it is from the Ber- 
gamasque or Venetian.” ‘This is ad- 
mitted by Maurizio Pipino in his 
Voeabolario Piedmontese, who, more 
over, states, that there are no less 
than three different ways of speaking 
in ‘Turin, the very capital :- 


**Jo ho osservati in questa capitale 
tre varj modi, di parlare il nostro dialet- 
to; cioe il cortigiano, ossia quello, che 
usasi in corte; il volgare, ossia quello, 
che usasi Ccommunemente daj citiadini ; il 
plebeo, ossia quello, che usasi dal minuto 
popolo.”- P. o, Torino nella Real Stam- 
pania, 1765. 


The account given of the capital 
of Sardinia is exceedingly ample ; 
but we regret to observe that the 
compiler of this Hundbook (we are 
obliged to use his coined word by 
way of distinction) docs not give the 
prices according to the plan followed 
im Mr. Murray’s excellent books on 
Northern and Southern Germany, on 
which books we may have some re- 
marks to offer on a future occasion. 
We take this opportunity of stating 
that the Europa at ‘Turin is not only 
an excellent inn, but that the people 
are extremely civil, and that it con- 
tains one of the best, if not the very 
best, restaurants in all Italy. You 
dine by the carte, or order a dinner 
at four francs per head, in which 
case they supply you most abun- 
dantly. The hotel has the further 
advantage of having warm baths 
within its walls. 

The author of the work before us 
embodies but little of the text of 
Forsyth into his descriptions and 
narrative ; but he might certainly as 
well have omitted the bitter re- 
marks of that pungent writer on Al- 
fieri, or at least have given the pass- 
age in full, whereby the sting would 
have been mitigated. But, notwith- 
standing all disparaging observa- 
tions, we yet continue to think that 
the force and purity of Alfieri’s dic 
tion must ever recommend his prose 
to the study of his countrymen ; and 
we entirely agree with Sir John 
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IIlobhouse, however we may po- 
litically differ from him, in thinking 
that Alfieri’s “ prose style is pure, 
and founded upon that of the oldest 
writers, though free from the pe- 
dantry and rust of antiquity.” 

There is a strange mistake at 
p. 55, wherein, speaking of Carmag- 
nola, the author says, “ Carmagnola 
is associated with the horrible orgies 
of the French Revolution, though no 
one can tell exactly how.” Now the 
word carmagnole in French means a 
dance and song so called. It was 
named the carmagnole of the Roy- 
alists, 7. e. a dance and song made to 
incense the Royalists. ‘The word 
was at first applicd to a particular 
tune and dance; afterwards to a 
particular kind of coat, and to the 
soldiers who wore it, or who sung 
the song; and, lastly, to certain re- 
ports made in and to the national 
convention. ‘The word is probably 
borrowed from the town of Carmag- 
nola. ‘Thence a number of lacqueys 
and porters of diminutive stature, 
called in French carmagnols, from 
their place of birth Carmagnola, emi- 
grated to Paris. Several of these 
fellows, whether incited by pay or 
the hope of plunder, had no small 
share in the massacre of the Swiss, 
and the other horrors and yiolences 
of the revolution. This will explain 
what our author thinks inexplicable. 
The remarks on Lombardy, the de- 
scription of the Duomo, and of the 
galleries and paintings at Milan, de- 
serve unqualified praise; but we re- 
gret to be obliged to observe, that 
the style of the work in this part, 
and indeed throughout the whole 
volume, is frequently stiff and anti- 
quated, often vulgar and provincial, 
and incessantly deformed by the in- 
troduction of words not English, and 
not to be found in any known lan- 
guage. We are told, 
people helpful in assisting (pp. 72, 
422), of dependable people (p. 92), 
and recommendable (p. 422), of the 
new streets having rendered the town 
more carriageable (pp. 97, 410, 543), 
of robust doors and windows (p. 97), 
of the great craze of the antiquaries 
(p. 213); from the frequent use of 
which word, and the endless repeti- 
tion of whilome (pp. 456, 504, 118, 
GO), bight, wrought, barley-mow (p. 
$1), tackle applied to a boudoir! 
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(p. 101), hard by (pp. 111, 292, 381), 
letting alone (pp. 149, 238), broads 
(p. 226), ooze (p. 353), and bespeuk 
(391), we incline to think that the 
compiler must be a Scotchman who 
has resided but a short time in Eng- 
land, however long he may have 
sojourned in Italy. 

The number of foreign words in- 
troduced is very considerable. ‘Thu 
we have renaissance as often as nine 
times at p. 398; twice at pp. 405, 
420, 440, 592, 506, 536 and 541; 
mediaval twenty-five times, pp. 271, 
272, 281, 288, 283, 285, 315, 316, 340, 
341 twice; pp. 382, 383 twice; pp 
385, 400, 408, 415, 430, 435, 446, and 
447 ; pp. 451, 516, 548, together with 
tenue rampions auberge gite, align 
ment defrichment genrié, Elat majeu 
(sic) quete (p. 372), eréme (p. 364), 
enclavure (pp. 398, 399, 409, and 
several other places), acharnement 
(p. 339), hor: loge (p. 346), cppliqn 
(p. 428) and cingue cento style at 
least twenty times, when the place 
of these foreign words might be fiu 
better occupied by native sinewy 
Saxon. We are tempted to address 
the worthy and industrious compiler 
(who, as he is doubtless a Scot, 
ought to have more sense and shrewd- 
ness) in the words of Donne, with a 
single alteration :— 

* Oullandish eround 
Bears no more wit than ours, but yet 
more scant 
Are those expressions there which he 
abound.” 


The words wntroublesome (pp. 217, 
485), wncommercial (p. 217), grand- 


iosity (p. 150), de spoti ised (p. 376) 
and mannered, in the sense used (pp. 
379 and 386), are not English; and 
the word calesse (p. 127) (it should 
be caléche) is not French. 

We had intended to question 
several of the positions laid down in 
this work on architecture, for they 
are, indeed, very questionable, but 
we find that this article has already 
grown to an inconvenient length 
We observe, however, that in speak- 
ing of Lombardy, and of the duchi 
of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, 
the author’s remarks are uniformly 
favourable to the Austrian 
of government as contradistinguished 
from the French m the time of Na 
poleon. We are certainly no blind 


system 
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panegyrists of the French system, 
nor are we disposed, like the old 
Whig opposition of 1813 to 1826, to 
cry down ev ery thing Austrian sim- 
ply because it is Austrian. But the 
sway of Austria in Italy is, though 
not severe, eminently stupid, and too 
often harassing and vexatious, with- 
out being absolutely oncrous or cruel. 
There now abroad as much 
disposition, on the part of the publie, 
to cry up every thing German as 


seems 


there was formerly on the part of 


the Whigs to cry up every thing 
French. 

The French in Italy, however, 
notwithstanding all their brigandage 
and braggadocio, encouraged native 
talent. ‘They opened the universities, 
among whose professors Napoleon 
selected the most learned and vir- 
tuous men, granting them liberal 
stipends ; 
singular magnificence, and did more 
{for the completion of that noble mass 
of building, Milan cathedral, in a 
few years, than had been accom- 
plished in as many centuries before 
their invasion. Nor were Napo- 
leon’s creations works of magnificence 
merely, for new canals were cut, new 
bridges raised, new roads opened, 
and, amidst the almost impassable 
harriers of the Alps, two carriage- 
ways were completed, to which the 
most splendid and most useful works 
of the ancient Romans can scarecly 
he compared. 

Amidst all the strife of war and 
clash of kingdoms, a humane and 
conservative consulta governed, and 
Degerando and Janet preserved to 
the beneficent hermits of Monte 
Corona, and to the wonderful college 
of the Propaganda (a favourite in- 
titution with Buonaparte), all their 
respective immunities and privileges. 

Under the French, too, Italy en- 
joyed the advantage of a code which 
allowed the cross- examination of 
witnesses, and gave publicity to all 
the proceedings. Justice was then 
fairly as well as speedily administered : 
it may be administered fairly now, 
but the delays are almost intermin- 
able. Itshould also he stated that the 
people of the hereditary dominions, 
as well the products, have been 
always favoured at the expense of 
the Italians under the Austrian sway. 
Not only are nearly all the employés 
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Italian, but the Austrian army in 
Italy is supplied with all articles of 
clothing out of the transalpine store 
at Vienna. ‘The frontier custom- 
houses are, however, the most vex- 
atious portion of the Austrian sys- 
tem. Though Padua, and Venice, 
and Vicenza, are within the one 
state, there are, nevertheless, custom- 
houses between them. ‘The impor- 
tation of wine into Lombardy is 
subject to as high a duty from the 
Modenese territory as from Portugal, 
and the exportation of corn from 
Mila in is as strictly prohibited to the 
Tuscan states as it was by the pope 
in the time of the Crusades to the 
territories of the Grand Signior. 

The Handbook states that the 
hotels at Milan are dear. ‘They are 
so, and those kept by the Swiss (who 
are lately spreading themselves all 
over Italy as inn-keepers) particu- 
larly so. It is true that the Swi 
houses are cleaner in general than 
those kept by the It: ilians, but neither 
the masters nor the servants have 
the amenity nor the politeness of thie 

talians. ‘The Swiss innkeepers are 
in general stiff, se and sturdy : 
some would call this being indepen- 
dent ; others, the majority of English 
gentlemen, would call it being rude 
and uncivil. 

We have no great fault to find 
with what the guide states in refer- 
ence to Florence, but there are some 
omissions and corrections which we 
think it well to supply. 

In the first place, the name of the 
excellent and honourable banker at 
Florence is not Kerridge (p. 486), but 
Kerrich ; nor does another excellent, 
honourable, and hospitable banker 
call himself Marquay (p. 486), but 
Maquay. The name ofa third English 
banker, the worthy and obliging Mr. 
Le mesuricr, formerly an officer in her 
majesty’s navy, is altogether omitted, 
though he has a banking-house both 
at Florence and Rome. Sir Charles 
Herbert, mentioned at p. 487, is not 
a general practitioner. He was for- 
merly a surgeon in the guards, and 
afterwards practised with considerable 
sticeess as an accoucheur in Lowe 
Berkeley Street; but one of the gen- 
tlemen previous ly mentioned in the 
cuide was a gencral practitioner im 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square 
which means in London (whatever it 
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may mean in Scotland) a surgeon- 
apothecary. Ifthe Signor Armellini, 
spoken of at p. 487, be the same 
gentleman who taught with such 
success at Rome many years ago, the 
most unworthy of his pupils desires 
to bear humble testimony here to his 
taste, learning, and rare capability 
of imparting instruction. 

it should also be stated that the 
table Chéte at the Hotel de York is 
as much frequented by Russians and 
English as by commercial travellers 
‘The charge for dinner is five pauls, 
wine of the country included. 

The compiler of ‘the Handbook says 
nothing of the particular season in 
which Italy should be visited. It 
cannot, however, be too plainly 
stated that winter is not the season 
for such a tour. The aspect of the 
country is then little different from 
England. ‘There is the same humidity 
and the same cold; the numerous 
rivers are overflowed ; the country 
is, in a great measure, under water ; 
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heavy and long-continued rains in- 
undate the rice-grounds; dark and 
lurid clouds obscure the sky; and 
the fields, the trees, and the vines, 
stript of their foliage and verdure, 
have a dwartfish, withered, and melan- 
choly appearance. The monument: 
of art, like the objects of external 
nature, secm to suffer in such a sea 
son, and lose more than half their 
glory; and it cannot be too often 
repeated to our countrywomen, that 
statues and pictures, like their own 
fair faces, wear their best looks in 
the light and sun of summer. 

On the whole, we think this Zand 
book a very creditable performance 
and a valuable present to our wan- 
dering countrymen. When we con- 
sider the extent of ground gone over, 
and the multitude and variety of ob- 
jects described, extending over 600 
closely printed pages, it is wonderful 
how few are the omissions, misstate- 
ments, or inaceuracies. 
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** NEVER BEGIN THAT OF WHICH You 


Tuts admirable precept, it is recorded 
in some early school-book, being en- 
graved on a cup in which poison had 
been mixed, and which was to be ad- 
ministered to an Eastern monarch by 
his physician, who had been bribed 
to destroy his master, saved the 


aforesaid sultan’s life, for the line of 


advice happening suddenly to catch 
the eye of the doctor of medicine, he 
faltered. His confusion being ob- 
served, he at once owned his intended 
crime, and was pardoned. 

‘The tale we are now about to re- 
late is of a very different nature from 
the foregoing, but we trust it will 
not be without its moral,—a check 
to human ambition. 

Mr. Theophilus Stales had served 
for many a year in one of our public 
offices. IIe was most methodical in 


his habits; if he entered the door of 


the building in which he was em- 
ployed at two minutesafter 10 o'clock, 


HAVE NOT WELL CONSIDERED THE END,’ 


A.M., he was unhappy for the day, 
for he always prided himself on his 
punctuality. 

His fellow-clerks denominated him 
the regulator. The officers, or com- 
missioners, his superiors, ever up- 
held Mr. Stales as an example to all 
the juniors. But then Mr. Stales 
belonged to the good old school. 

The home of Mr. Stales was con- 
ducted with the same precision as in 
the affairs of his office, the domestic 
part of it being superintended by a 
maiden sister, a year and a half 
younger than himself, who had been 
devoted to single blessedness, partly 
by a strong attachment to her bro- 
ther, but more particularly on ac- 
count of an early disappointment in 
an affair of the heart, and this 
event had, perhaps, tinged her tempe1 
with slight asperity. 

One day’s occupation by Mr. ‘Theo 
philus Stales was exactly the coun- 
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terpart of the other three hundred 
and sixty-four during the year, the 
Sundays excepted. Ile arose a quar- 
ter before eight in the morning, and 
in a flannel-gown received a tin-can 
of hot water from the hand of his 
maid at the door. He was scrupulous, 
and she never saw him at that hour, 
nor he his domestic. No one is ever 
at their best looks when they first 
get out of bed in the morning, and 
Stales was never the man to com- 
promise his dignity when he could 
avoid it. 

Ilis ablutions performed, and pre- 
cisely the same number of sweeps 
with his well-appointed razor over 
his chin, and under his nose, and 
round about a sort of two-story 
throat, rendered that portion of his 
person efficient for the day; then 
there was the powdering mystery of 
the hair and whiskers, and the thin 
knife to scrape away all the super- 
fluous dust and to keep the whitened 
part in a strict horse-shoe form. 
‘Then, the lower man had to be at- 
tired in well-polished shoes and gai- 
ters; he never could sufficiently get 
rid of old habits to adopt that most 
comfortable of coverings of the lower 
extremities, the Wellington boot. 

‘Then occurred the visit to his sis- 
ter at the breakfast-table, where, as 
she was seated, he deposited one kiss 
on her right cheek (she had a little 
sort of hillock on the other, from 
which grew some very obstinate 
rushy hairs, which no depilatory 
could remove). 

Now “three and a half” appeared 
to be a favourite number with him, 
for he drank three and a half cups of 
tea, he ate three and a half slices of 
toast, and he gave three and a half 
taps on each of his eggs, which had 
been boiled exactly three minutes and 
a half. ‘The last operation at the 
breakfast-table was to pour some milk 
into a saucer, to be lapped by his sis- 
ter’s lapdog, which, on putting forth 
its little red tongue, reminded one of 
a lapsus lingua. 

We have been particular about 
these minute traits because we shall 
presently be under the necessity of 
placing both Mr. and Miss Stales in 
situations where their precise notions 
were to be considerably disarranged. 

Years rolled on, and the period ar- 
rived when, from long and steady 
service, Mr. ‘Theophilus Stales be- 
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came entitled to his retiring pension, 
a fair and just reward for his pune- 
tuality and integrity. 

Although Mr. Stales had been 
looking forward tothis consummation 
of his wishes with pleasure, he very 
speedily discovered that, being now 
without a daily habitual employment, 
his time hung very heavy on his 
hands, and he was painfully afflicted 
with ennui. 

It was to no purpose that he waded 
through the advertisements of The 
Times newspaper, two or three co- 
lumns of which alone are covered 
with the wants of the people. It was 
to no effect that he established a fish- 
ery by purchasing two brace of the 
species, cyprinus auratus, in a glass 
globe, for Mr. Stales, in a very short 
time, became utterly tired of observ- 
ing their eyes always staring, and 
their mouths constantly opening and 
shutting, while, by the peculiar form 
of the vessel in which they were 
swimming, they were at one moment 
the size of a sprat and the next that 
of'a moderate red mullet. He then 
tried to breed canary birds; was to- 
lerably successful, but the cocks sung 
him quite out of house and home. 

Miss Stales, his sister, was only 
good company for him after the cus- 
tomary official hours, for she having 
the superintendance of her domestic 
concerns, and from the force of habit, 
wasmerely conversationable at break- 
fast-time, and after five, until tea was 
over. Clubs, at the period to which 
we allude, were not in vogue. Light 
reading did not form so general an 
occupation as it does at present, thus 
a considerable portion of the day and 
evening was passed by Mr. Stales 
(especially in wet weather) in yawn- 
ing and wiping his spectacles with his 
handkerchief, and he felt with the 
poct Young :— 

‘* Leisure is pain; take off our chariot- 
wheels. 

How heavily we drag the load of life ! 

Blessed leisure is our curse.” 


Besides this, Mr. Stales slept too 
much in his easy-chair, and much too 
little in bed. The usual symptoms 
were consequent, and the medical 
adviser was compelled to be called in, 
who, after a course of pliysic, which 
proved almost fruitless, proposed that 
his patient should take a trip to the 
Continent. 
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To a person of the staid habits of 


our retired friend such a proposition 
was startling in the extreme, and he 
declined the advice. Ile could speak 
no language but that of his native 
country—a terrible drawback on tra- 
velling abroad. ‘Then, was he to 
leave his constant companion, his 
only sister, behind; or was she to 
accompany him? If that was to be 
the case, it would amount to a posi- 
tive inconvenience, for he had never 
heen in the habit of travelling with 
females, and he was aware that Miss 
Stales would not stir without her 
maid, and that functionary (although 
from long service regarded, in some 
degree, by both brother and sister), 
Mr. Stales was perfectly aware, would 
be terribly out of her ele: mont any 
where else but in their own domicile. 
Oh, it was quite out of the question! 


Since the very proper abolition of 


lotteries in Great Britain, our excel- 
lent neighbours, the Germans, know- 
ing us to be an enterprising nation, 
occasionally inundate us per post with 
prospectuses of magnificent chance 
speculations, authorised by hismajesty 
the Emperor of Austria, under the 
superintendance of the imperial and 
royal authorities, issued by 
Ilcine, Brothers, and Co., of Frank- 
fort onthe Maine; or Messrs. Jaques 
Mayer and Co., of Mayence on the 
Rhine ; by which, for the trifling 
sum of twenty shillings, English (or, 
should any one be sufticiently san- 
fuine to increase their 
shares, they are liberally permitted to 
do so to any amount )—and for which 
twenty shillings English you may, 


Messrs. 


through the happy intervention of 


the German lottery, win a noble do- 
main with a seignorial chatean of a 
solid structure, built in a noble style, 
containing many splendid apartments 
richly decorated, an ice-house, mag- 
nificent walled gardens abundantly 
stocked with fruit-trees of the best 
qualities ; with hot-houses, conserva- 
tories, and pleasure-houses ; stabling 
for thirty horses, stalls for horned 
cattle ; a forge, a mill, : and a granary; 
an extensive right of hunting the 
wild boar and other game, Ke. &e. 
One of these very alluring deserip- 
tive letters had been addressed 
through the means of the Post-offie 
Directory (and Messrs Heine, Bro- 
thers, and Co. always forget to pay 
the postage of their circulars), to the 
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house of Mr. Stales, some months 
prior to his illness, when it struck the 
fertile imagination of Miss Stales that 
if she proposed that herself and bro- 
ther should purchase a share, or 
shares, between them, it would giv: 
lim something to think of and talk 
about. So, after beating carefully 
about the bush, and observing that 
he was ripe for the affair, she induced 
Mr. Stales to try their luck, and thi 
tickets were immediately purchased 
in the German lottery. 

This expedient, for a certain time, 
produced the desired effect; Mr 
Stales, not only becoming less k 
tharvic, but entered into frequent in- 
teresting inquiries about Germany in 
general, and he actually waded 
through a tour in two quarto y 
lumes, in the hope of finding sonx 
description of the noble estate i: 
question which formed the 
prize of that. yea 

Mr. Stales had almost forgotten 
his temporary excitement, when on 
morning a letter with the Mainz post- 
mark : arrived, addressed to ‘The op shi 
lus Stales, Esq., and announcing 
wonderful to re late, that the numlx 

his ticket had been drawn thx 
grand prize, and that he was now th 
owner of the beautiful estate of Stein- 
crau, appraised at 204,550 frances, 
with all the appurtenances thereunto 
belonging. 

Stales dropped the letter, and 
gasped for breath ; his heart throbbed 
more rapidly than it had done at any 
former period of his life; he slapyx 
both hands on his forehead, unabk 
to repress a very powerful feeling. 

Becky, Miss Stales’s maid (of whom 
we have made mention), now entered 
the room with the coal-skuttle; when, 
perceiving the face of her master, 
which became suddenly finshed, sh« 
was so frightened, that she imme- 
diately ran tor Miss Stales, who found 
her brother dull and red in the eyes 
with considerable throbbing of th« 
Alarmed, she instantly sent 
for the nearest medical man, who, by 
promptly cupping ‘Theophilus, pro- 
bably saved him from an attack 
apoplexy. 

But when Miss Stales was made to 
comprehend the state of their good 
fortune, oh, how her heart fluttered ; 
and as she entreated her brother t 
compose himself, what visions o 
«randeur crossed her imagination ! 


! 
! 
t 


eran 


temples. 
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She pictured to herself the posi- 
tion ofa German baroness, surrounded 
by every species of luxury, with a 


host of liveried retainers ; a master of 


the horse; a chamberlain; forest- 
rangers; falconers with hawks on 
their thumbs, dressed, like the hunts- 
men in Der Freischutz, in green 
tunics, broad hats, and russet boots. 
Miss Stales was here interrupted in 


her golden reverie by the entrance of 


Becky, who announced that the 
butcher was at the door, waiting for 
orders; to which the owner of the 
vast domain replied, after glancing at 
her invalid brother, “ Three pounds 
of the best end of a neck of mutton I” 
She was now certain that her fa- 
vourite scheme, a Continental trip, 
would be fulfilled ; and she long had 
indulged herself in the hope that she 
would be one day enabled to visit 
the baths of Germany,—for she had 
heen informed that there were seve- 
ral of the spas that would be likely to 
remove the blemish from her check, 
the little hillock with the stiif rushy 


hairs, which the more she plucked 
out the more they came again. 
Mr. Stales, after the first surprise 


was oyer, quickly recovered, became 
brisk and important, decided that 
they must cross the water, travel 
into the heart of Germany, view their 


prize, and be put into possession of 


the domain. ‘The hitherto 
house was now all bustle, large 
trunks purchased and packed; and 
when all was prepared for departure, 
Miss Stales deliberately informed her 
brother that she could not undertake 
the journey unless she was accom- 
panied by her maid Becky and her 
little dog. Stales was annoyed by 
this determination, and endeavoured 
to remonstrate, but it was in vain. 


quict 


Miss Stales was half proprictress of 


the estate of Steinerau, and she re- 
mained firm to her purpose. Now 
Stales imagined that he had as much 
right to his comfort and luxury as 
his sister. We have stated that he 
was particular, and he had a most 
peculiar attachment to an arm- 
chair, covered with red morocco 
leather, in which his person had been 
cated in his home hours for twenty- 
eight years; and habit had rendered 
the chair of such importance to his 
lancied case in it, that he made up his 
mind that it should travel with them. 
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Passports were obtained; but Mr. 
Stales commenced with a mistake, 
for he procured them from the French 
ambassador in London for Havre, 
and his motive for doing so cannot 
possibly be divined. 

It was not without a feeling of 
nervous trepidation and responsibi- 
lity that he found himself on the 
deck of the Rotterdam steamer, hay- 
ing under his immediate protection 
one sister, one maid, one little dog, one 
red leather arm-chair, and twenty- 
five separate articles of luggage. 

Miss Stales was highly excited ; 
and Becky sat down with ‘Tiny in 
her arms, for fear the dear little 
creature should fall overboard. ‘The 
abigail and King Charles's 
fixed their eyes on each other. 

The huge paddles revolved, and our 
precise London friends were fairly 
launched on their perilous voyage. 

All the early portion of the trip 
passed agreeably, as the weather was 
line; but about the period that the 
steamer veered by Margate, a con- 
tagious disorder spread ‘itself among 
the passengers in all directions, of the 
most distressing nature, the prostrat- 
ing effects of which can only be 
imagined by those who have been 
sufferers. 

To an inquiry of Mr. Stales as to 
how Becky was, she innocently re- 
plied, “ Thy it she was dead!” Stales 
had to attend to himself as a as 
‘Tiny, who was literally as sick : 
dog. 

Oh, the long hours of horror, with 
the pitching and rolling motion, until 
the vessel had crossed the Brill! 
‘The passengers, though pallid, were 
now much less uneasy in mind 
body ; and soon, to their infinite com- 
fort, were ance more on ferra firma on 
Rotterdam pier, from whence they 
were transferred to the Hotel des 
Pays Bas. 

ilere they were encouraged by a 
good Dutch dinner,—the fish in ‘ab- 
solute perfection. Mr. Stales reco- 
vered a portion of his complacency, 
and he proceeded to take three places 
in a carriage which was in two days 
to carry his charge to Cologne. But 
when Mr. Stales was in full readiness 
to depart in the morning, and had 
paid his money for the places in the 
carrhge, a serious meconvenicnce oc- 
curred respecting his passport, which 


breed 
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we have already stated was issued on 
Mr. Stales’s own application by the 
French ambassador in London. 

The informality and delay was 
such, that the coach left Rotterdam 
without the untravelled English 
party, to their infinite mortification. 

What a curse on Britons, ay, and 
on natives as well, when jaunting on 
the Continent, is the passport system ; 
when they arrive at outports, fron- 
tier towns, garrison towns, how ri- 
gidly vexatious is the exaction! It 
goes on the broad notion, that all 
mankind are runaway criminals. 

In times of war, some sort of re- 
striction may be required for the 
safety of the country ; but during a 
profound peace the system is puerile 
and illiberal. 

It is the highest compliment to the 
general good character of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain and the 
United States of North America, 
that this tiresome and inquisitorial 
practice has never even been sug- 
gested to be introduced. 

By the aid of the commissioner of 
the Hotel des Pays Bas, the passport 
was countersigned by the proper au- 
thorities, though he contrived that 
the party should remain two days 
longer to occupy apartments on the 
lower floor ; and no event of serious 
consequence took place, excepting 
that on the second night, after Miss 
Stales had retired to bed, she imagined 
she heard a sort of gurgling and 
bubbling of water beneath the boards 
of the sleeping apartment (a double- 
bedded room) ; so she ordered Becky 
to get up, and with a light endeavour 
to discover the cause. Becky arose 
sighing, followed by Tiny, who slept 
with her ; and, after a careful inves- 
tigation, she found a sort of trap- 
door with a ring to it. Her mis- 
tress, peeping between the curtains, 
told her to pull it up, when it ap- 
peared that the floor was imme- 
diately over a branch of the canal, 
the water of which was in motion. 
Miss Stales was horrified, and began 
to calculate on the certainty of a 
rheumatic attack; but Tiny, having 
more curiosity than tact, accidentally 
slipped into the hole with a piercing 
whelp, and kept swimming away for 
dear life, until Becky, with great pre- 
sence of mind, put her arm down with 
the tongs, and brought the poor little 
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dog up by the ear, howling, and sa 
turated with slimy water. 

‘Tiny had now to be wrung and 
wiped thoroughly dry ; and as Mis 
Stales was alarmed at the notion of 
the rising of the damp during the r 
mainder of the night from the pool 
under her floor, she desired Becky to 
come into bed, and lie as close to he 
as possible, to impart warmth. 

‘The carriage by which, after much 
difficulty, they started for Cologne 
was called the “Schnel Post ;° but 
as it travelled at the rate of fom 
miles an hour, it has been pronounced 
“ Snail Post.” 

All the passengers, Mr. Stales’s 
party excepted, smoked the whole 
way in the most intolerable manner 
Sir Francis Head and Mrs. Trollope 
have commented on this national 
vice of Germany with such just se 
verity, that if we were to repeat all 
Miss Stales’s complaints, it would 
only corroborate the remarks of her 
more distinguished predecessors on 
the road. 

Miss Stales was the more annoyed 
at this, as a rather good-looking mi- 
litary officer sat vis-d-vis to her, who, 
from his laced uniform, was evident- 
ly of high rank, but whose manner 
was very affable. And when this 
officer found that the lady had a 
decided objection to the bowl of his 
pipe being immediately under her 
nose, he condescended to twist it 
aside ; so that all the smoke entered 
Mr. Stales’s ear. ‘This officer spoke 
a little English; and our travellers 
were delighted to hear their native 
tongue once more, though all the 
P I's were transformed by the Ger- 
man officer to B B’s, and all the 
W W’s went, Cockney fashion, into 
V V’s. He trusted “dat dey vere 
going to Paden-Paden?” This was 
tortured by the ingenuity of Miss 
Stales into the English word “ par- 
don ;” and, alluding to the smoking 
nuisance, she said, that as it appeared 
to be the custom of the country, she 
must, she supposed, overlook it, 
though it certainly made her cough : 
the officer, therefore, had her par- 
don. ‘The militaire stared, but kept 
puffing away. 

Now, any one who has been packed 
in the unwieldy carriages of Ger- 
many, can vouch for the truth that 
the gentleman who figures as pos 
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tillion, driving four horses, is not 
very particular as to what point of 
ihe compass the lash of his whip 
It seemed to be the constant 
practice of the German _postilions 
to apply the whip to the heads and 
hats of the passengers whenever they 
wished to make their horses go faster. 
To the annoyance of Mr. Stales, he 
received a smart cut on his right 
cheek, and he complained angrily to 
the lumpish driver, who only replied, 

“ Ja, Ja!” 

Stales asked the military officer if 
“Ya, ya,” was an apology. The 
oflicer replied, “Ja, ja,—yees.” Stales 
was satisfied. 

A very uncomfortable journey 
brought the travellers to Cologne, 
where, against their inclination, they 
were detained on the passport affair, 
and considerable suspicion was ex- 
cited on the parts of the revenue 
officers as to the real purpose of that 
tufled morocco chair. It was sniffed 
at to discover whether it contained 
smuggled tobacco, and it was probed 
in various places with sharp-pointed 
instruments to find whether it car- 
ried contraband French goods. <As 
the passport was originally signed by 
the French ambassador, such a sus- 
picion was natural; and, as_ the 
Germans execrate the French, this 
chair, instead of being a comfort, was 
an everlasting nuisance to Mr. Stales. 

While they remained in Cologne, 
they had an opportunity of seeing 
the evolutions of the regiment to 
which their military friend, the offi- 
cer of rank, was attached. 

“'There, there he is,” said Miss 
Stales, “I declare, at the head of the 
corps.” 

“ Aye, aye!” replied her brother. 

Weall know how rapid is thought ; 
and, as Miss Stales’s cheek was warm- 
ed by a blush, the idea of being the 
wife of a general, as well as becom- 
ing a baroness, crossed her imagina- 
tion. 

“What is that staff the general 
has in his hand?” inquired Miss 
Stales. 

Stales put on his spectacles, in- 
spected, and said quietly, “ My dear, 
we have, I fear, made a mistake in 
regard to the rank of that officer. 
That, yonder, is the drum- -major. I 
have seen our own drum-majors in 
the Park carry just such a machine.” 

The romance of Miss Stales wi- 


foes. 


thered into the shade of celibacy 
again. How glad she was that she 
had not permitted the affair to pro- 
ceed any farther in her own heart. 

Once more to continue their jour- 
ney towards Coblentz, they were ad- 
vised to go by one of the Rhine 
steamboats which would carry them 
to their destination in eleven hours. 
But, at the bare mention of a steam- 
boat, Miss Stales vowed that she 
would never put her foot on board 
one again, as she had suffered so 
much. in the voyage from St. Katha- 
rine’s Docks to Rotterdam. She was 
here seconded: by the eloquent looks 
of Becky ; and, although Mr. Stales 
assured her it was smooth water, and 
no unpleasant motion of the vessel 
would create uneasy sensations, it 
was evident his powers of persuasion 
had no effect on his sister, who was 
as obstinate as most ladies are at a 
certain age. Indeed, Miss Stales was 
difficult to please, and, at the tuble- 
@ héte there was not a dish that she 
could call nice. ‘The soup was weak 
meat boilings; the beef, India-rubber ; 
salmon generally did not agree with 
her, though it looked tolerable; the 
fowls were roasted to strings; ‘then 
came sweet rice - puddings, then 
roasted and stewed meat again; to 
mix with that followed stewed 
prunes. Miss Stales looked around 
to see where the senna was; dishes 
of pickled cucumbers all down the 
table. But the horror of all horrors, 
both to Miss Stales and Becky, 
during the whole trip, was the salted 
putrid cabbage, the German delight, 
known to our English cars by the 
title of “ sour-hrout.” 

She could not endure the German 
wines. Stales was almost driven to 
his wits’ end, but proceed he must ; 
and he succeeded in hiring a sort of 
post-wagen, a decidedly uncomfort- 
able vehicle, i in, about, behind, and on 
the top of which, were packed the 
numerous trunks, the red morocco 
arm-chair, and his travelling party. 
Off they started most joltingly. 

Stales now began to repent that 
he had ever ventured to invade Ger- 
many, and that he had encumbered 
himself with so much baggage, for in 
that capacity he considered his sister 
and her maid. 

The post-wagen halted at a small 
market-town, and it was here pro- 
posed that they should sleep, and 
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ontinue the 
morning 

The rumbling of the vehicle had 
drawn from the only inn of the 
place the landlord and his myrmi- 
dons, who glared like fiends on their 
intended victims. Mr. and Miss 
= Becky, descended covered 
with dust, and especially flea-bitten 
by aarti insects attached to the 
post-wagen, and who had journeyed 
to and fro on the road for years, and 
who fared liberally on all travellers 

‘The Londoners were conducted 
large gloomy room, hung 
round with inferior prints illustrative 
of Sehiller’s Thirty Years’ Wai 

‘The civility of the landlord wa 
omewhat cramped on observing that 
the party was without a courier (for 
foreigners are much taken by out- 
ward appearance). He sat himself 
down on the corner of the table, and, 
winging his lee backwards and for- 
wards with great dependence, asked 
Mr. Stales in broken English (all 
German innkee a rs speak the En- 
wachen), how lone he was 
and what he would 


journey carly in the 


4 


} 
TACs, 


mto a 


sel CH 
romney to remain, 
have for supper ? 

Miss Stales wished for some tea 
and muflins, which, as a matter of 
were clitirely out of the 
question Mr. Theophilus then 
thought ofa cold fowl Nothing of 
the sort was in the house. He then 
in «le pair 
fare, but this hotel did not aspire to 

of having occasion for 

now endeavoured to as- 
such things to 
steaks, chops, ~~ even 
but the landlord, like the 
host in Don Qnixote, had every 
thing but what was asked for. 

At length boiled eggs and ham 
were decided on, which, in quality, 
to have been worthy the table 
of the grand duke 

While this splendid supper was 
preparing, Miss Stales took a search- 
ing glance at the room, and, in a 
farther corner, she beheld two mys- 
terious- looking men, with slouched 
hats, long beards, and tobacco-pipes, 
the powerful cffluvia from which sct 
Becky coughing, and made her eyes 
water. ‘These persons were playing 
at dominoes ; they were evidently in 
the heat of the game, and appeared 
considerably excited. 

“Hlaben sie zwic? 


course, 


the eminence 
one. Stales 

certain if there were 
Le vot as 


oysters 5 


were 


cried the 
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younger of the two, pallid, care- 
worn ET who seemed to have 

exchanged his outer garment with a 
ficld scarecrow. 

* Ja!” responded his companion 
with that demoniac exultation pecu- 
liar toa successful gambler. 

The former, sulkily drawing from 
a leathern purse his last thaler, and 
biting his white lip to suppress his 
rage, stamped his foot forcibly on 
the floor, and replenished his pipe. 

s Stales, in her own mind, set 
them down for two banditti; Becky 
whispered to her mistress that sh 
thought they couple of 
heathen Jew 

Mr. Stales occupied himself by ex 

unining the prints on the w: lls with 
his eye-g ta and, somewhat 
incommoded with the tobacco-fumc 
hinted that on some conspicuou 
part of the room, an inscription 
should be put up to the effeet that 
‘No smoking was to be allowed 
therein.” 

Supper was 


were a 


being 


now placed on the 
table with an air of importance on 
tue part of the landlord that 
to imply that he was doing the Eng- 
lish travellers «a considerable favour 
Stales commenced an attack on thy 
cees; but, on opening the first, it 
was in that state that martyr: 
have suilered the good old-fashioned 
punishment of the pillory could 
alone describe. Miss Stales ( xpect - 
ing something fresh, uttered an ex- 
clamation of horror, while Beck; 
found a little head and beak boiled 
and peeping out. ‘Theophilus sighed, 
id had recourse to the ham, which, 
according to custom in Germany, is 
eaten raw. ‘This was a desperate 
ease, for the teeth of both Mr. and 
Miss Stales were not in a sufficiently 
formidable state to do justice to this 
corst failure ; and the dark-coloured 
bread was at least nine days olkd, 
and defied mastication. Here was a 
situation for persons who had all 
their lives been accustomed to little 
niceties and comforts, such as hot 
water-plates, neat sauce cruets, pint 
decanters with Lisbon wine, York- 
shire cakes, sally-lumns, apricot-frit- 
casy slippers, ottomans, and 
: wiety of other old maid and bache- 
wr luxuries. 

Stales internally cursed his luc 
in gaining the prize in the lottery, 
and would have freely given twenty 
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overeigns to have been again safe at 
home. 

In despair, he now endeavoured to 
weertain what he might be able to 
procure to drink; as for eating, that 
was fairly out of the question. Some 
tolerable coffee found its way before 
Miss Stales and Becky, without milk ; 
and Mr. Stales tried some beer— 
muddy, washy stuff, that would not 
do. Ue then partook of some third- 
vrowth Moselle, that made his in- 
ternals wince so that he was com- 
pelled to stimulate them with brandy. 
The latter liquid was not the Cog- 
nae of sunny Franee, but the coarse 
rough spirit from Riga, which tasted 
is if it had been distilled from tar- 
barrels. 

Mr. Stales now impatiently, by 
action, implied his desire that the 
non-cedibles should be removed, as 
they were oflensive ; upon which, the 
two mysterious-looking men, in a 
triee, Jumped up from the table 
where they were sitting, and pounced 
down on the rejected eggs, ham, and 
bread, like a couple of carrion crows: 
hastening into their corner, they 
found no fault whatever, like the 
jastidious English travellers, but de- 
voured away as if they had not 
tasted food for a week. Miss Stales 
regarded them with horror. 

We will not venture to wade 
through all the discomfort of the 
sleeping - rooms of that miserable 
night. ‘The chamber in which Miss 
Stales and Becky were deposited 
was covered with dingy oaken pa- 
nels; hanging against the wall was 
iL badly-exceuted oil-painting of the 
nuuder of Kotzebue by the enthu- 
iast Sandt. ‘The rain now beat in 
torrentsagainst the ancient casements, 
and forked lightning flashed across 
a cracked mirror; a sickly, musty 
mell pervaded the apartments, 
‘imilar to that in a lawyer's office 
during an examination of old mort- 
vave-deeds. 

Now the lady wanted warm water, 
a rushlight, the warming-pan with 
some brown sugar in it, a fire in the 
room, some grucl, another pillow well 
aired, a basin of clean water, with a 
stick of brimstone in it for Tiny, and 
t hand-bell. ‘To cach of which re- 
quisitions, the brawny female who 
otliciated as chambermaid, as well as 
occasional assistant in the stable, re- 
plied, “ Jeh habe nich recht verstanden.” 
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Miss Stales finding that she could 
not make the obtuse person compre- 
hend a syllable she uttered, dismissed 
her, and gave herself wp to despair 
for the night, while Becky began to 
repeat the catechism to herself. At 
length she commenced the operation 
of undoing her mistress, who con- 
sidered that she was already undone. 

“ Becky, how unlike London!” 

“* Yes, *um.” 

“ T wish we had never come away 
from our comfortable house, to be 
starved and stifled in such a place as 
this.” 

* Yes, um; but the large prize in 
the lottery may make up for all, 
um. 

“ Not so loud, Becky ! if those two 
dreadful-looking brigands should 
overhear, our lives might be sacri- 
ficed !” 

* Indeed, ’um !” 

“} wonder if the new police is 
established here ?” 

“ Tlope it is, ’um, werry ‘andy in 
Lunnun.” 

And with this hope mistress and 
maid clambered into a large mil- 
dewed bed, on the old tapestried 
hangings of which were wrought in 
faded and ghastly colours sundry 
fac-similes of that pleasing Serip- 
tural subject, “ Judith with the head 
of Holofernes.” It was a long time 
before they could go to sleep, but 
the bone-setting of the post-wagen at 
length etlected it. 

Stales was more of a philosopher, 
but not liking the appearance of his 
bed, a narrow slip barely wider than 
a plank, with the foot end much 
higher than the head, he desired the 
landlord to have his own red morocco 
arm-chair unpacked from the top of 
the post-wagen ; but the German, who 
who could not be convinced of the 
necessity of such an arrangement, on 
his return stated that he found it 
impossible to get the chair down, it 
was ticd so fast. 

Poor Stales got laughed at wher- 
ever he journeyed with this chair. 
If an English traveller saw it on or 
behind the carriage, he, of course, 
concluded that his countryman was 
a member of parliament in fear of 
losing his seat, so he carried it with 
him. Ifa Frenchman noticed it, he 
presumed that the whole equipage 
was occupied by La Pere dela Chaise. 
Stales was angry, but he could not 
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help himself, so he was obliged to be 
contented with the narrow truckle to 
which he was consigned, compared to 
which a coffin would have been more 
comfortable, as that had sides to keep 
him in, but in this apology for a 
straight line, he was certain to slip off 
to the floor on one side or the other ; 
this rendered him very irritable, and 
he was falling out all night. 

At length the sun rose, and right 
glad was Mr. Stales to rise, too, for 
his back ached woefully ; he went to 
the window, and, looking out, he saw 
the post-wagen standing in the yard 
with his favourite chair tied bolt up- 
right on the top; and on it roosting 
a couple Sinko, one on each arm 
with their tails to each other. “ Ah, 
you scoundrels!” thought Stales, “if 
[ had known there had been such 
individuals as you in the neighbour- 
hood, last night instead of roosting 
one of you should have been roast- 
ing!” 

The birds now set up a loud gob- 
bling compliment to the rising orb of 
day, and began to pick and scratch 
themselves all over the morocco chair. 

Now to return to the apartment 
of Miss Stales, we must relate that 
neither that respectable lady nor her 
soubrette had passed a bit better night 
than the brother. ‘The bed was de- 
cidedly mouldy ; and, although Miss 
Stales was an old maid, she positively 
was convinced in the morning that 
she was “ mothery!” When they 
awoke early, Becky was ordered to 
get out and see what sort of a morn- 
ing it was. So the abigail crept in 
her night-dress to the casement, from 
which she retreated with a scream. 
On her mistress inquiring what was 
the matter, Becky replied, “ Oh, ’um, 
it’s the two ‘orrible Jew robbers we 
see last night!” and the poor girl’s 
trepidation was so great, that Miss 
Stales at once sliding off the steep 
declivity of the bedstead jumped 
courageously on the floor ; and there 

crouching and holding fast by cach 
other, they ventured to peep through 
the window. 

“One of them has got a bow!” 
said Miss Stales, in a suppressed voice. 

“ Yes, "um,” replied Becky ; “ and 
look at t’other, 
harrows in his hand !” 

‘1 hope to heaven they are not 
going to shoot in at our window!” 
remarked Miss Stales, shivering. 
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“ See, ‘um, the wretch is undoing 
the case !” 

The affrighted pair gazed and 
trembled when the archer, with the 
bow, brought forward a tremendous 
large double-bass, dirty and unvar- 
nished, and began Dragonetti-ing it ; 
while the other Jew thief produced 
from his quiver a mandolin, and, after 
a little tuning, they both started off 
singing a morning screnade, and ac- 
companying it with their instruments, 
however ill-assorted, producing with 
their voices, to an agreeable German 
melody, an effect quite impracticable 
with any effort of itinerant musical 
talent in England. 

In our own beloved country, native 
musical talent is so much encouraged, 
that almost the only instrument ever 
heard by the lower classes is a barrel- 
organ, and the performer on that is 
invariably of forcign extraction. 

We must not fatigue our readers 
by keeping the travellers too long on 
the road, but in a country where the 
post-horses go six miles an hour, it 
is almost unavoidable ; and this pace 
is justly illustrative of the people of 
Germany —slow and sure. 

The estate of Steincrau (the grand 
lottery prize) was situated a few miles 
beyond Mainz; and on the arrival of 
Mr. Stales and his party at that old- 
fashioned, gloomy, and ill-built town, 
he determined that his first visit to 
his castle and grounds should be un- 
accompanied by the females. Finding 
his ditticulties increase the further 
he journeyed, in consequence of his 
speaking his own tongue only, he 
made up his mind to engage an in- 
terpreter. A German Jew, who had 
been employed in a cabbage - leat 

cigar manufactory in London, which 
occupation he followed in the day- 

time, and was, in the evening, followed 
by the discerning English public as 
one of four “ Bohemian Brothers,” 
who howled out their national airs 
in costume. 

This person returned to Mainz, and 
speaking some English, for “ a con- 
sideration,” hired himself to Mr. 
Stales; but when he understood that 
the old gentleman was the winner of 
the prize, he made some efforts to get 
a rise of about tenpence a-day on his 
bargained salary, to which imposi- 
tion Stales would not submit. 

Leaving Miss Stales and Becky at 
an hotel, our adventurer, with his 
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interpreter, departed to glut his eyes 
with the sight of his newly -acquired 
property. “But, oh, la! after a dusty 
ride over a bleak, wretched-looking 
country, with cross-roads blocked up 
with large stones, they arrived at 
the boundary of the estate. Mr. 
Stales’s heart sunk within him at the 
barren appearance of his barony. 
The interpreter then thought it 
necessary to make inquiry at a sort 
of keeper’s lodge, in a very dilapidated 
state, as to their route towards the 
castle. The door was opened by 

ferocious-looking individual, whose 
hair had certainly not been cut, ex- 
cepting by a knife, for. ten years; 
and when the interpreter asked to be 
directed the road, and informed him 
that the English gentleman was the 
owner of the soil by having, gained 


the lottery-prize, the restless orbs ‘of 


vision of the keeper flashed with the 
lire of indignation. 

Now, to account for this, it so hap- 
pened that this person was one of 


about twenty heirs to the estate of 
Steinerau, which, at the demise of 


the last proprietor, was mortgaged 
deeply, and overrun with the weeds 
of long-growing litigation, until it 
having been discovered that it was 
impossible in any way to scttle the 
aflair to the satisfaction of the sur- 
viving claimants, it was resolved that 
the whole property, with its compli- 
cation of liabilities should be an- 
nounced, to endeavour to gain a new 
proprietor 
the royal lottery authorities. 

In reply to a question innocently 
put by Mr. Stales as to when he might 
take possession, and which was duly 
translated by the interpreter to the 
keeper, the latter seizing a rifle from 
the lodge-door, and swearing some 
dreadful guttural oaths as if he had 
anutmeg-grater in his throat, briefly 
replied. Mr. Stales wanted to know 
the answer. ‘The interpreter related 
it in English to the astounded Stales : 

“ Thunder, hell, and the demoniac 
devil! no one shall ever take pos- 
session of this property. The true 
heirs of Steinerau, who have been 
defrauded of their inheritance, carry 
rifles. Let man, woman, or child, 
come hither, they will all be shot by 
wiseen marksmen.” 

“ Bless my soul and body!” said 
Stales, trembling at the excited tone 
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of the keeper; “ I suppose we have 
magistrates and constables here ?” 

“ Do note but heim in a bassion,” 
whispered the interpreter; “J vill 
dorh to him.” 

The Bohemian brother then, with 
much gesticulation and flow of con- 
sonants, addressed the wild-looking 
keeper, whose countenance gradually 
assumed a less grim character. 

The wily Jew tried to convince 
the keeper that the foreigner would 
never take possession of the property 
after he had once viewed it, and had 
discovered its encumbered condition, 
but advised him to walk with them 
and shew the estate. He then asked 
Stales to bribe the keeper with a 
franc or two to accompany them : 
Mr. Stales followed the advice of the 
interpreter. So the trio walked off 
together, the keeper still carrying 
his loaded rifle, an article which Mr. 
Theophilus Stales would have will- 
ingly dispensed with. 

But now for the prize estate, the 
main portion of which consisted of 
sand, the trees were principally pines. 
Mr. Stales’s new guide informed him, 
through the interpreter, that the dis- 
trict, in summer time, was covered 
with fogs, in winter with snow ; that 
pumice - stone was abundant, — in 
fact, that it could be procured in 
much greater quantities than bread. 

Stales stalked on over lands that 
evidently bore the mark of Cuan- 
cERY upon them; never was there 
seen any thing so bleak, desolate, 
and onlin: 

The keeper, pointing to a dense 
mass of black-looking trees (timber 
in mourning), muttered the words, 
* Sau Park.” Stales referred to his 
interpreter, who informed him that 
it was the part of the forest haunted 
by the wild boars; and well might 
he say haunted, for presently three 
ghosts of wild pigs appeared; they 
were lank, gaunt, long - snouted 
animals, that seemed to have been 
pulled through a large key-hole: of 
a dark, leaden, grey colour, and 
bristled all over. The Jewish inter- 
preter shuddered as he gazed at them, 
for the unclean beasts looked as if 
each of them had a devil inside 
passenger. 

The keeper now, with a grim smile, 
offered his rifle to the new proprietor 
of the estate, that he might have a 
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shot at his own game, but as Mr. 
Stales had never on any emergency 
pulled a trigger in his life, he gra- 
ciously declined. The keeper, on 
this, put the gun to his own shoulder, 
and shot the nearest pig through the 
throat. ‘The pig screamed vehe- 
hemently, and galloped with great 
swiftness for about an hundred yards, 
when it fell dead. Mr. Stales felt 
thankful that his sister and Becky 
were not of the expedition. “ A 
pretty way of killing pork,” thought 
ie. 

Startled by the report of the rifle 
an animal bounded by; Stales ejacu- 
lated, “ Somebody's donkey run 
away!” but the interpreter put him 
right, by telling him it was the damm 
hirsche, the fallow-deer. 

Stales wondered why they should 
swear at it. ‘They now came in sight 
of the seignorial chateau. Mr. Stales 
thought the style of building was 
familiar to him; he then recollected 
that the castle of Steinerau very much 


resembled one of the nine angles of 


that picturesque and cheerful-looking 
erection, the Penitentiary at Mill- 
bank, only that the chateau was built 
with stone. It so far answered the 
printed description, that it was “ a 
solid structure,” and had probably 
been so for some four centuries. 
Glancing at a rude staircase that led 
to the principal entrance, Stales mut- 
tered, * Becky can never scour those 
steps!” 

Alas! it was all disappointment. 
“The magnificent walled gardens, 
abundantly stocked with fruit-trees 
of the best qualities,” dwindled into 
some cankered stems and branches, 
from which the fruit had been most 
scrupulously gathered. Painful emo- 
tions were excited on seeing the 
“ pleasure-houses;"” the “ stabling 
for thirty horses” was unstable ; 
“the forge” was a forgery; “ the 
mill” a mull; “ the granary” was 
not troubled with corns; and the 
* iee-house,” by some extraordinary 
accident, had been destroyed by fire. 

Thought Stales, “ What German 
George Robins drew up the deserip- 
tion of this estate ?” 

The party now came suddenly 
upon a group of hard-featured, wea- 
ther-beaten females, who were em- 
ployed in pitching mangel-wurzel 
into a cart, the roots of the beet and 
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the legs of the ladies having been 
apparently formed in the same mould. 

On a little conversation, in which 
the benevolence of Mr. Stales was 
invoked, it was announced by the 
interpreter, that these females were 
cousins-german, and, moreover, co- 
heiresses to the domain of Steinerau ; 
but when the Englishman was inti- 
mated as having come to take pos- 
session of his prize, the apathetic 
countenances of the ladies of the soil 
kindled up into the expression of the 
ancient Furies, and they fairly pelted 
Stales and the Bohemian brother 
away with mangel - wurzel, deter- 
mining that the Briton should never 
take root in their ground. In fact, 
the invaders were fairly beet off. 
The interpreter now told Mr. Stales 
that he thought that he had better 
apply to Messrs. Jaques Mayer and 
Co., the lottery-agents at Mainz, for 
200,000 francs, instead of the estate, 
as it was evident that the latter could 
not be taken possession of without 
some difficulty. 

This advice somewhat restored 
Stales, who had made up his mind 
already, that farming in Germany 
was not his province. 

So he returned to Mainz, with 
much more humble notions than he 
had started with in the morning. 

When he got back to the hotel, 
he was conning over in his mind how 
he should break all this disagreeable 
news to his sister, when he perceived 
an unusual glow of indignation suf- 
fusing her countenance, and Becky 
had been erying. After many in- 
quiries as to what had happened, 
Mr. Theophilus Stales elicited, by 
instalments, that Miss Stales, taking 
advantage of his absence, had gone, 
accompanied by her maid, to take a 
bath in the bathing-machine on the 
Rhine. Upon his asking ifshe found 
it agreeable, his sister gave a shudder 
of horror. Somewhat alarmed, he 
persisted in cross-examining the lady, 
who allowed that the bath was plea- 
sant cnough, but the wooden par- 
titions that formed the divisions of 
the places of immersion were not so 
carefully constructed as they ought 
to have been, and that a fat German 
baron, with large whiskers and mus- 
tachios, had, by accident, dived under 
the partition from the next bath, 
and had come up in that in which 
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the maiden form of Miss Stales was 
immersed. Shocked at his temerity, 
he stood bowing and apologising, 
while Miss Stales and Becky screamed 
their loudest. The gentleman baron 
then, with delicacy, attempted to dive 
back and regain his own bath, but, 
in so doing, knocked his head vio- 
lently against the bottom of the 
frame-work of the partition. Le 
then had no other resource but to 
re-ascend, and, rubbing his bruised 
pate, to rush up the steps from Miss 
Stales’s frigidarium, to the utter hor- 
ror of that respectable lady and 
severe fright of Becky. 

Stales indignantly exclaimed that 
he would call the fellow out, but 
Becky said that she screamed so loud, 
that she was sure that “ she had 
called him out.” 

Although there seemed to be no 
end to the complicated mishaps of 
the travellers, we must, as briefly as 
possible, bring their adventures to a 
conclusion. But a still greater dis- 
appointment remains to be told. 

Mr. Stales went to the lottery- 
office at Mainz, accompanied by his 
interpreter ; he was very politely 
received by M. Jaques Mayer, who, 
upon being informed that the Eng- 
lish gentleman had waited upon him 
for the purpose of being put in pos- 
session of the grand prize of the 
lottery, the estate of Steinerau, stared 
Stales in the face, as if he doubted 
his sanity. Upon Mr. Stales reas- 
suring him, and producing the letter 
he had received, Mr. Jaques Mayer 
regretted that some person had wick- 
edly imposed a forgery on Mr. Stales. 
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He shewed him the number of the 
ticket that had actually been drawn 
the prize, and which had been won 
by an American adventurer, Mr. 
Jason Jefferys Peabody, just the 
person to get the estate in order, by 
going at it right a-head. 

The mortification endured by the 
Stales’ party, on the truth of this 
intelligence, was extreme. 

* * * oe 

We must account for this myste- 
rious affair. In the public office 
where Mr. Stales had been occupied 
so many years, was a mischievous 
youth, the son ofthe medical attend- 
ant of Mr. Stales; this young gen- 
tleman, who was not remarkable for 
punctuality at his office hours, was 
frequently “ called over the coals,” 
as he termed it, by the strict official 
discipline of Mr. Stales ; and on one 
occasion, for a trivial offence, was 
suspended for a time. This rankled 
in the youth's gall, and he vowed on 
revenge. 

Hearing his father (the physician) 
say, that it might save the life of 
Mr. Stales, if he could be routed 
from his easy chair, and induced to 
travel abroad for some active pur- 
pose, the mischievous young dog, 
aware that Mr. Stales had purchased 
tickets in the German lottery, wrote 
the false letter, and got a friend, 


journeying on the Continent, to put 


the said letter in the post-office at 
Mainz, Mentz, or Mayence. 

Hence arose this eventful history ; 
to which we may add, that Mr. Stales, 
as predicted, did regain his health. 
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SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY AND ALL: 


Berorr the days ot Sir Francis 
Chantrey, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Nash, and 
l,ing George IV., Pimlico wasa quiet, 
unpretending place, made up of the 
Five Fields, a Willow Walk, the 
Crown and Anchor, and the Bag of 
Nails (¢.e. as some say, The Buccha- 
nals !), with Townshend, the Bow- 
Street officer, and Jerry Abershaw, 
for its chief inhabitants. Prior to 
this time, for we allude to the days 
of good Queen Elizabeth, lived one 
Pimlico (we know not his Christian 
name) famous for brewing and selling 
a particular kind of ale, in the marshy 
land lying between St. James's Fields, 
the Millbank, and the retired village 
of Chelsea. We read in Ben Jonson 
of Pimlico Path as a promenade for 
a summer evening, and we make 
little doubt but the road referred to 
led to the house of mine host, from 
whom the path received its name, 
where the citizens and their wives, 
and the “men ‘of sort and quality” 
west of ‘Temple Bar, resorted to enjoy 
that pleasant mixture which our an- 
cestors so much indulged in—cus- 
tards and ale. The custards are out 
of fashion (more’s the pity), but 
“Pimlico ale” is still an attractive 
signboard and drink in the suburbs 
of London. Sce how notoriety is 
sometimes achieved. Mine host gives 
his name to a cask of ale, the district 
he brews and sells in is known by 
the name of the brewer. Mr. Pimlico, 
like a great distiller of our times, has 
a Boothia Felix of his own; and now 
the royal sign manual warrants of 
1843 are no longer dated from the 
Buckingham house of old Queen 
Charlotte, but Jrom our palace at 
The name of a humble 
tapster in the days of Queen Less has 
been given to the palace of Queen 
Victoria. ‘ Why may not imagina- 
tion,” says lfamlet, “ trace the noble 
dust of Alexander till he find it 
stopping a bunghole?” Why not, 
we find the for here 
truth traces the name of a tapster 
employed to distinguish the palace of 
* great people more mighty than 
Macedon with all her Lndian acquisi- 
tions and honours. 

Poor ‘Townshend, with all his de- 
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lightful reminiscences of Jonathan 
Wild, of Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and 
Ilounslow, with his Lord Burleigh- 
like shake of the head and significant 
toss of cane, he has gone to the vaults 
of St. Peter’s, Pimlico. Poor Jerry 
Abershaw had another fate, for Jerry 
hung in chains, and dripped on hot 
Sundays, much to the amusement of 
Cockney sight-seers, though to the 
infinite annoyance of many who were 
pushed by their more burly com- 
panions beneath the drip of the dead 
man. Werecollect a sawyer in Pim- 
lico (one of Chantrey’s sawyers) who 
had a new hat spoiled, he told us, by 
Jerry's grease. He had gone to see 
this sight for Sunday visitors, and 
was pushed underneath poor Jerry 
inchains. “ The hat,” he said, “ was 
not only spoiled, but I never wore it 
again. ‘There was no getting the 
drip out, and I was afraid to wear it. 
It cost me fourteen and sixpence on 
the Saturday night; and so I was 
served for seeing Jerry.” Jerry's 
house still stands in the Willow 
Walk amid the fine palaces which 
Mr. Cubitt has built there. It has 
still a thievish aspect, and seems as if 
it could speak of many midnight do- 
ings. 

But we must fly from the live 
Fields, “where the robbers lie in 
wait,” as the Zailer tells us, and as 
there is an old Scotch song, which 
says :— 


“ To gae to Lon’on ’s but a walk ;” 


so we conceive it is only a step to 
turn from ‘Townshend and Jerry 
Abershaw to Sir Francis Chantrey 
and Allan Cunningham, two men 
better known in Pinlico than the 
queen when unattended. Those who 
did not know their works knew, at 
least, their persons; and the small 
short-make, round little face, long 
drab coat, and bald head of the one, 
with the tall manly make, the dark 
bright eyes, and the long grey coat of 
the other, marked them out to many 
as persons to turn round and look at ; 
the more so as it was the custom of 
both to walk bareheaded from the 
studio, in Ecclestone Street, to the 
foundry in the Mews, a considerable 
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distance and lying across a public 
thoroughfare. Both these great men 
have died within a year of one an- 
other, and, royalists as we are, in the 
best sense of the word, we are sure 
we utter nothing offensive or disloyal 
when we say that the two leading 
lights of Pimlico are gone, and that 
Art has left the region she loved so 
much to delight in. 

It was in the year 1810 that Chan- 
trey came first to Pimlico. He be- 
gan in a very small way with very 
little to do and very little to do it on. 
Now it so happens that a man may 
shine truly a poct (nature always 
consenting) with one pen, a sheet or 
two of paper, and a pennyworth of 
ink. That a painter may buy at a 
very cheap rate both colours and 
canvass, but a young sculptor cannot 
often afford to work in marble, and 
works, therefore, to a very great dis- 
advantage. <A true poet, without the 
printer’s aid, is a poet to few or none ; 
and a sculptor who cannot afford to 
cut his conceptions in marble is, like 
a painter, confined to chalk and out- 
lines. It was so with Chantrey be- 
fore his name was known. His bust 
of Horne Tooke (one of his very 
carly works) he was too poor to have 
cut in marble. It was sent to the 
Royal Academy Exhibition in plaster, 
and, though Noliekens gave it one of 
his emphatic words of approbation, it 
was comparatively lost to the world, 
for the multitude of visitors adopt as 
their rule in going the round of the 
sculpture-room to look only at such 
works as are in marble. When in 
plaster, they seem to the ignorant 
many to lack the seal of approbation, 
which the transfer from plaster to 
marble would always seem to imply. 
It is not enough to suffer from the 
opaque material they are in, but they 
must lie under the double disad- 
vantage of a vulgar prejudice. 

We shall not stay to inquire whe- 
ther marriage made Flaxman an 
artist, or unmade him, as Reynolds 
thought and told him; it is enough 
for us that marriage made Chantrey, 
for he got money with his wife, could 
afford to wait for patrons, and had the 
means of purchasing marble. The 
first use he made of his wife’s money 
was to transfer the head of Horne 
‘Tooke to marble. What was inimit- 


able in clay was matchless in its new 
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cunning and sagacity of the man are 
there. The eyes, colourless though 
they are, look as if seanning you 
from head to foot. ‘There is no escape 
from the penetrating survey he is 
making of you. It was quite a new 
head in marble, and, if the reason is 
ever asked of the Royal Academy 
why they permit the exhibition of 
the same work twice, in plaster and 
in marble, this bust of Horne ‘Tooke, 
if the plaster still exists, is more than 
sufficient to warrant them in adhering 
to so excellent a rule. 

It is told of Chantrey that he had, 
when a boy, a greater difficulty to 
conquer in becoming an artist than 
the want of marble. It is said he 
was without elay, and that his first 
work was made in the butter he was 
to sell at Sheffield for his father, a 
farmer near Norton, in Derbyshire. 
Now, for our own part, we do not be- 
lieve one word of this; nay, we have 
the very best authority for saying 
that it is not in part only, but alto- 
gether a lie. When a great man dies 
there are fifty, and more, ready to 
recollect instanees without number 
of precocious genius in the mighty 
dead; the greater the man, the greater 
the obstacles he overcame—the more 
fertile his mind in inventing and sup- 
plying wants. Wilkie’s converting 
a chest of drawers into an easel by 
pulling out one of the drawers and 
resting the head of his canvass against 
the cornice is, when compared with 
the youthful inventions of others, ¢ 
silly expedient. ‘The person or par- 
ties who told the story of Chantrey’s 
butter-modelling would prefer the 
juvenile labour, if it ever existed, to 
a better position in their rooms than 
they would give to the clay of John 
Rennie or the marble of Sir Walter 
Seott. We know that Allan Cun- 
ningham said the story was @ mere 
pastry-cook’s invention, not only 
untrue, but unlikely. 

It has been affirmed, both in con- 
versation and in print, that our young 
sculptor had other obstacles to over- 
come than the want of clay or mar- 
ble; he had, as an apprentice to a 
carver in wood, to conquer the dis- 
like of his master to his working, 
even in* his leisure hours, in any 
other line than the mystery he was 
bound to learn and his master to 
teach him. ‘This master’s name was 
Ramsay, and he lived in Sheffield. 
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Ile has been long dead, but has a 
son still alive, who denies, we under- 
stand, that his father discountenanced 
in any way the juvenile efforts of 
young Chantrey. Some disagree- 
ment, however, we have been “well 
assured, took place, and that Chan- 
trey purchased up the remainder of 
his time from Ramsay before he had 
been well three years in his service. 
‘The poct Rogers has a table actually 
carved by Sir Francis. Our great 
sculptor recognised the table when 
his fame was established, and pleased 
the poet with the recognition. 

Chantrey was designed by his fa- 
ther for the law; accident made him 
a carver in wood, poverty a painter, 
and his own genius a sculptor. The 
sight of some figures in the shop- 
window of Ramsay attracted his at- 
tention on the very day he was to 
commence his study of the law. He 
stopped to examine them, and became 
irrecoverably a sculptor. Cowley 
was made a poct, and Reynolds a 
painter, much in the same way. Allan 
Cunningham had a portrait in oil of 
Chantrey from Chantrey’s own hand. 
It was clever and characteristic, a 
good deal in the manner of Opie—the 
result of a morning’s work, when dis- 
appointed in a sitter. He had been 
a second Sir Joshua if he had not 
been Sir Francis Chantrey. Lis tact 
and talent had made him a good 
country attorney—a Morant, a Gil- 
low, or a Snell, or any other respect- 
able upholsterer, but his own genius 
made him the first and best sculptor 
of his age. 

He lost his father when but a mere 
boy, and his mother married again, 
much to the dissatisfaction of Francis, 
their only child. Ile still, however, 
continued to entertain a filial affec- 
tion for her, and, though she lived 
to a great age, she died without the 
sincere forgiveness of her son, who 
in all his letters, and on all his letters, 
addressed her as Mrs. Chantrey, never 
recognising her, even in conversation, 
by her own name. No one has said 
a word of the cruelties of his step- 
father, or of any thing injurious to 
his character. It was the act of his 
mother that he never overtooked—a 
step which occasioned, we make little 
doubt, the clause in his will in which 
he ties down Lady Chantrey to a 
widowhood for life. Chantrey always 
thought it as something sinful in the 
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widow of Napoleon to marry, and 
was heard to commend with a shrug 
of approbation the reply made by the 
great Duchess of Marlborough, ‘That 
she, the widow of John Churchill, 
would never consent to become the 
wife ofanother. “ May a Scotch en- 
sign get her,” said Vanbrugh, in an 
angry mood. When, at a dinner- 
party in Chantrey’s own house, one 
of the company was heard to allude 
to the widow of Sir Philip Sydney 
becoming the wife of the noble Deve- 
reux, Earl of Essex, Chantrey, a most 
attentive listener, did not seem to 
disapprove ; but, when her third mar- 
riage was mentioned as a piece of his- 
tory (for he was no great reader), his 
face blackened with horror at such 
forgetfulness of the dead. If our 
great sculptor had read more, he had 
thought less of so common an occur- 
rence in the pages of biographical 
history. But Chantrey was no great 
reader, and if he had been Rajah of 
ahore, or king in Oude, he had 
burnt his widow on his own funeral 
pile. It is the fault, indeed, of all 
our English artists that they paint 
too much and read and reflect too 
little. Of all classes of men of ge- 
nius they are the worst informed. 
The late Sir George Beaumont was 
always urging Wilkie to read more. 
“ You can never have read too much,” 
wrote Sir George ; “ Warburton, with 
all his reading, had read but a tithe 
of what was worth reading in his own 
days. Our stock of literature has 
since amazingly increased, and a mere 
spare hour, or half-an-hour reader 
can, even after a Methuselah-like 
length of existence, have read but 
little.” Of Chantrey’s great rival, 
or predecessor, in busts, “Old Nolle- 
kens, it is told, that the annual ex- 
tent of his reading was the annual 
Academy Catalogue; of President 
West, that he never read more than 
the passage he had to _ illustrate. 
Allan Cunningham used to vex 
Chantrey and other Academicians not 
a little by saying that Fuseli was 
the only decent scholar the Academy 
ever had, and that he, indeed, was 
only a a scholar among painters : “ Parr 
said so,” he would add, “ and so did 
Dr. Burney.” Sir Martin Shee, in 
one of his lectures, or addresses, to 
the students of the Royal Academy, 
on the distribution of the prizes, 
raised a question yery easily an- 
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swered, whether Raphael or Rey- 
nolds had painted one whit better 
with a Winkleman, a Walpole, or a 
Cunningham, to advise him? At 
the mention of the name of Cun- 
ningham (and Allan was present), 
a murmur of approbation ran through 
the room; but Academical brows 
began to lower, and Shee was taxed 
next day, in a council summoned for 
the purpose, with breaking one great 
rule of the Royal Academy, the rule 
which prohibits any allusion what- 
ever to a living individual. Sir 
Martin Shee, a poet, got with a good 
grace out of this seeming difficulty. 
‘I made no reference,’ said Sir 
Martin, “ to Allan Cunningham; | 
referred, indeed, to a Cunningham, 
but my reference was to the Cun- 
ningham who wrote upon Shak- 
speare.” Chantrey and the whole 
council were at once satisfied with 
this imaginary commentator, and 
Shee, no doubt, chuckled at home 
over their ignorant credulity, as 
Chantrey did over his friend Cun- 
ningham, much to Allan’s amuse- 
ment, not his amazement. Allan 
knew too well the measure and value 
of the president's approval, and the 
extent of Academical ignorance. “ He 
supports his want of acquired know- 
ledge by keeping good company,” 
says Evelyn of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. Ilow true of Sir 
Francis Chantrey ! 

Chantrey’s excellencies, obvious as 
they were to the most common ob- 
server, were not at first recognised 
beyond the discerning few or the 
then limited circle of his own private 
friends. The Royal Academy opened 
its eyes unwillingly to his merits, 
for between 1804, when he exhibited 
in Somerset House, and 1817, when 
his “ Sleeping Children” moved the 
hearts and fired the tastes of all, 
there were thirteen years of struggle, 
in which his talents found a very 
slender meed of approbation. He 
was for many years an inveterate 
anti-Academy man, and it is but too 
true that his genius forced its own 
way into the Academy, and that 
before he had attained the envied 
esquireship, and its further appendage 
of R.A., he had ranked as one of the 
very first sculptors of his country, 
and one of the most original of our 
island artists. Ilis rise into repu- 
tation and Academical honours was 
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slow beyond example. The modest 
Wilkie found a friend in Sir George 
Beaumont before he had been a year 
in London, but Chantrey was an 
Academician before that true judge 
and universal patron of genius had 
done more than acknowledge his bow 
as he met him in the street. Chant- 
rey was a proud man, he has been 
heard to say, when Sir George Beau- 
mont first set foot within his studio. 
The two “ Sleeping Children ” 
made a stir in the dominions of arts : 
the group was something new in 
English sculpture, so unlike the 
epigrammatic conceits of the great 
Koubiliac, or the classic conceptions 
of the still greater Flaxman—a work 
at once domestic and poetic, having 
its origin in our very homes, and 
making its way to every heart. 
‘Thousands of eyes have moistened at 
the sight of this lovely and affecting 
group; thousands of tongues have 
dwelt upon its excellencies, and the 
pen of Mr. Bowles has poetised its 
tranquil pathos. Yet we have been 
told, and are told now, that the merit 
of the work belongs to Stothard, 
and that Chantrey only turned to 
clay and marble a sketch which that 
graceful artist had drawn, with some 
care and much feeling, upon paper. 
It is a common cry nowadays, 
that whatever is excellent is not ori- 
ginal. That art can seize upon no 
new postures, or contrive no new 
sentiment,—that the germ and sub- 
stance of every thing new has its 
source and existence in something 
old. But this cry was found of no 
avail with the “ Sleeping Children” 
of Sir Francis Chantrey; and the 
merit of a work which all conspired 
to praise, envy made over to another. 
We have something to reveal on this 
point, at once new and interesting. 
Two young and lovely girls, the 
one about elev en, the other thirteen 
years of age, came both about the 
same time to unnatural ends. The 
younger, we believe, was accidentally 
burned to death, and the elder, soon 
after, when in the midst of health, 
ruptured a blood-vessel, and the 
two, who had lain together in the 
same bed when alive, were laid toge- 
ther, as it were, in one another’s arms 
in the same grave. When time had 
lessened the severity of her grief, 
the widowed, and now childless mo- 
ther, anxious to erect a monument 
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over the grave of her children, visits 
the studio of Chantrey, and, pleased 
with what she sees around her, com- 
missions the monument from the 
young sculptor. We are thus par- 
ticular, because we wish to urge that 
the circumstances under which the 
monument was commissioned natu- 
rally forced themselves upon the 
mind of the artist employed, and, in 
fact, that the conception and senti- 
ment of the group were supplied to 
the artist in the melancholy fates of 
the two sisters. The lady’s name 
was Mrs. Robinson. 

‘The commission given, Chantrey 
set off to his friend Stothard, and 
engaged that poetic artist to make 
two or three sketches of two young 
girls lying asleep in each other's arms. 
Stothard made the necessary sketches, 
and received some fifteen guineas for 
an evening’s labour. I'rom these 
sketches Chantrey then began his 
own sketch in clay. He borrowed a 
bit from one, a bit from another, and 
the air and position from a third; 
imbued them all with his own good 
taste, and composed, after a fashion 
of his own, the lovely group that 
lends so great an attraction to Lich- 
field Cathedral. We have seen the 
several sketches made by Stothard 
for this monument; we have seen, 
moreover, Chantrey’s first result, 
made from an attentive consideration 
of Stothard’s indications, and we have, 
as it were, the monument at Lich- 
field before our eyes at this very 
moment. In Stothard’s sketches 
(they still exist), the children lie 
very much as they lie in the finished 
marble, the attitudes of both are 
very similar; and any one who has 
seen the monument, and who was 
totally in the dark about the cireum- 
stances we are here relating, would 
say, we make little doubt, that these 
sketches were either Chantrey’s first 
conceptions, or some young artist's 
hasty recollections of the finished 
marble. Perhaps we shall not go 
far wrong when we say that the 
commission gave the first idea of this 
monument, that Stothard supplied 
the leading sentiment and story, and 
that Chantrey, by elongating the 
figures, adding repose to the aetion, 
and all the graces of execution in 
which he was so great a master, 
completed the much-talked-of and 
much-admired monument at Lich- 
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field to the two children. ‘The snow- 
drops which the youngest had plucked, 
and which remain undropped from 
her hand, was a touch of poetic 
beauty, for which Chantrey was in- 
debted to his friend and assistant 
Allan Cunningham. Chantrey, in- 
deed, had many hints of a like na- 
ture from the same poetic quarter. 
Chantrey could adopt if he could 
not conceive. 

It is not our intention in this 
paper to particularise the more gene- 
ral and well-known events of Chant- 
rey’s life, but to give such sketches 
and recollections of our great sculp- 
tor as a long acquaintance can rea- 
dily supply. No one knew him in- 
timately but Allan Cunningham, and 
he is gone, but not, we are in- 
formed, without having left behind 
him some most interesting sketches, 
much in Colley Cibber’s style, of 
Chantrey, and the many distinguished 
characters with whom his own genius 
and his situation in Chantrey’s studio 
had brought him acquainted. ‘These 
will, doubtless, some day, ere long, 
see the light, and the public will 
hail their appearance as a most wel- 
come accession to the stores of British 
biographical history. But Cunning- 
ham knew Chantrey, perhaps, éoo well. 
Nine-and-twenty years of daily in- 
tercourse had let him see into the 
secret springs and movements of his 
friend’s character, and a true history 
of Chantrey’s life from Allan Cun- 
ningham had been the hidden and 
public history of a man remarkable 
as much for his love of the world, 
and his intimacy with it, as he was 
for his miraculous power over mar- 
ble in portraying the mind and cha- 
racter of man. Mr. Cunningham, 
when asked about the life of Sir 
Francis, and urged on to write so 
desirable a work, hesitated, we are 
told, at the same time that he pro- 
mised—withdrawing his promise, and 
again confirming it. Ile had no wish 
to write the life of Sir Francis Chant- 
rey ; if he had told all, he had never 
been believed. ‘The whole truth 
written down had drawn upon him 
the cry of ingratitude, and that an- 
other Smith had written the life of 
another Nollekens. ‘lo write a pane- 
gyric, or a half-and-half kind of life, 
was something he said he would never 
do; he must tell all or tell nothing. 
What Mr. Cunningham was unwill- 
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ing to do, and did not live to do, 
Mr. Jones, the Royal Academician, 
may still supply in part; he has 
half promised a Life, and, warmed 
with his legacy, may compose a pane- 
gyrie upon his friend’s character, or, 
disappointed at, perhaps, its small- 
ness, hit him off to the life, as Leigh 
Iiunt did Lord Byron. 

If we come to consider Sir Francis 
Chantrey as a man, there is not very 
much to admire about him, little to fly 
from, and little to follow. His blunt- 
ness, now almost proverbial, was, 
at times, extremely unpleasant, and 
in another man had been positive 
rudeness. He affected singularity, 
said odd things, had them repeated, 
got talked about, and gave offence. 
But he had still withal the art of 
unsaying an unkind thing; and, where 
he saw he had given offence (which 
he was far from slow in perceiving), 
had a rare and happy manner of re- 
instating himself as of old, and of 
sending you away impressed with the 
belief that he was your sincere well- 
wisher, and very much your friend 
and obedient humble servant. En- 
raged at his rudeness, one got soothed 
with his condescension, which was 
rather pointed and appropriate than 
prostrate and of no meaning. [is 
friends were few, his acquaintances 
many. No one ever acquired his 
thorough confidence. If Allan Cun- 
ningham understood the business of 
his place and his aetual receipts, he 
knew very little of what he did with 
his money. Buying in and selling 
out, shares in mines, and heavy per- 
centages, were the usual subjects of 
his after-dinner conversations. For 
a while American securities were his 
chief delights; but when these took 
a turn downwards, and he saw more 
than a chance of losing some 30,0001, 
he became penurious, talked of ap- 
plying for a government pension, of 
putting down his carriages, and of 
purchasing a cheap Brougham at 
second-hand. Horne ‘Tooke, in early 
life, had impressed him with the 
belief that we live in a very corrupt 
world, and that, however well-inten- 
tioned men were, they were by habit 
deceitful and dishonest. But Horne 
‘Tooke did worse than this. Ie made 
Chantrey, we are afraid, if not a Deist, 
a Freethinker, or one who did not 
think at all. 

llis friends among the Royal Aca- 
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demicians were confined to a certain 
set. They were either blunt after 
his own peculiar manner, or gentle- 
manly after his own better and rarer 
fashion. From his brother workers 
in bronze and marble he kept pretty 
well aloof. The mild and upright- 
minded Flaxman was never seen 
within his studio. His friendship for 
Westmacott was nipped and dwarfed 
in its very infancy ; while Baily in- 
curred his hostility by an act not 
easily forgiven. In the sister-art of 
painting, it is enough to say that he 
offended Wilkie, and that he knew 
Sir Thomas Lawrence to speak to. 
But his friendships, while few, per- 
haps fickle and passionate, took, at 
times, romantic turns, and his purse- 
strings would open, on such occa- 
sions, at auction-rooms to run up 
the pictures of his friend to a high 
price, and thus give a fictitious 
value to works which, left to the 
common fate of indifferent pictures, 
had sold for little more than the 
cost of canvass and frame. Chantrey, 
however, having taken these friends 
publicly by the hand, was often called 
upon to justify his judgment by pe- 
cuniary sacrifices. 

In one of his fits of munificence he 
bestowed a statue upon. Northcote. 
The story merits relation as illustra- 
tive of both painter and sculptor. 
It appears that Northcote, making 
his will, left the residue of his money 
to his friend Chantrey, to erect a 
statue to his memory in the cathedral 
church of Exeter. ‘So little informed 
was the painter of the sum he had 
brought together in a long life of 
most attentive parsimony, that a 
friend remonstrated a little against 
the greatness of the bequest, and 
asked Northcote what he thought 
was the residue he had to leave. 
* About two thousand pounds,” said 
Northcote. “ You are leaving five- 
and - twenty,” said his friend; at 
which Northcote opened his weasel 
eyes to an unusual width, and so 
diminished the residue he was to leave 
for his own monument that it 
amounted to no more than a bare 
thousand. Now this was insufficient 
for a statue on the scale on which 
Chantrey was paid; but, as it had 
been the evident wish of Northcote 
to behave liberally in this matter, 
Chantrey aceepted the small residue 
and gaye for 1000/. a 20002. statue. 
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*“ ] thus administer,” said Chantrey, 
“ to the intentions of the dead.” 

Chantrey never took pupils, but 
he had young men working under 
him who enjoyed all the advantages 
of the place. Frederick Smith, 
Scoular, ‘Ternouth, and Weekes, 
worked at different times under his 
superintending eye, but lrederick 
Smith alone gave any promise ; and 
it was no unconcealed saying of 
Chantrey’s that Fred Smith (as he 
called him) was the only artist in his 
place with an eye in his head. Mr 
Weekes had many advantages in 
Chantrey’s studio (for Fred Smith 
died young), but without the proper 
talent to avail himself of such advan- 
tages he has as yet done little. ‘The 
last work that Chantrey really did 
model was the bust of the Queen: 
Mr. Weekes had made a bust of the 
queen a little before. Only compare 
the two, and see the superior tact and 
taste displayed by Chantrey in con- 
tending with the difficulties of exact 
similitude. 

When we say that the bust of the 
Queen was Chantrey’s last work, we 
are not forgetful that the bust of 
Lord Melbourne is in fact the so- 
called last. But what are the cir- 
cumstances of the case? Chantrey, it 
appears, had received the royal com- 
mand to make a bust of the premier 
for the gallery at Windsor. ‘To re- 
ceive was to obey. Lord Melbourne 
promised to sit, and named different 
days for the purpose ; but such were 
the charms of office or the delights of 
Windsor, that while he continued 
minister be never found time to sit. 
He.at last found time; Mr. Weekes 
modelled, Chantrey directed, and 
Allan Cunningham looked on. The 
clay animated under the touch, and 
grew at last into a perfect ogre. 
Chantrey fretted, tried the modelling 
tools himself, threw them aside, re- 
assayed, and then, as if certain that 
his power of touch had departed, sat 
down and burst into tears. Ile was 
like the border minstrel of Scott :— 


** His hand had lost that sprightly ease 
Which marks security to please.” 


We have heard Mr. Cunningham 
describe this scene as affecting in the 
highest degree. ‘The bust is Mr. 
Weekes’, not Chantrey’s, nor has it 
been exhibited. 

No English sculptor ever had so 
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many commissions as Sir Francis 
Chantrey. I'laxman made more de- 
signs, Westmacott has had a larger 
proportion of government work, and 
Nollekens amassed more money, 
Chantrey, indeed, seemed to have a 
monopoly of commissions. In busts 
he reigned supreme, without rival 
and without any particular envy. 
He was long in supplanting Westima- 
cott in the manufacture of tablets 
and statues, bas-reliefs, and monu- 
ments, but at length he took the 
lead ; and if'a bust was voted, a statue 
subscribed for, or the sorrows of a 
disconsolate widow or widower to be 
allayed in marble, all ran to Belgrave 
Place and commissioned Chantrey. 
He took for a time all that was offered 
to him, and people were content to 
pay for tablets with Chantrey’s name 
at five times their real value ; no one, 
however, quarrelled with his charges; 
they had the dearest, and, as they 
thought, the best. lis income in this 
way averaged for many years from 
six to seven thousand pounds, in some 
years rose to ten and fifteen, but 
never, we believe, higher. ‘This was 
about on a par with what Reynolds 
and Lawrence made, and is a large sum 
to draw annually in from art. Sir 
Peter Lely may have made more 
when in the height of fashion, and 
rumour talks loudly of the thousands 
upon thousands made annually in the 
manufacture of miniatures by Sir 
William Ross. 

The success of Chantrey brought a 
shoal of sculptors to Belgrave Place 
and its neighbourhood,—the spawn 
of the Royal Academy, students half- 
fed and half-informed, anxious to 
catch any commission too small for 
the Retiarius of the Row. ‘There 
were Weekes, Theakstone, Ternouth, 
Mace, Hatchard, and ‘Thomas, in Bel- 
grave Place, with Heffernan and 
young Mr. Westmacott not far off. 
‘The shoal amused Chantrey, and he 
would latterly let a commission go 
by him to aid the more deserving of 
those about him. <A better carver 
than Theakstone never lifted tools: 
he excelled in draperies, Mr. Heffer- 
nan excels in carving busts. 

As it was very well known that 
Sir Francis and Lady Chantrey were 
without even a Scotch cousin to lay 
any thing like a claim from kindred 
to their money, one would not un- 
frequently hear rumours afloat of the 
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way in which Sir Francis was to leave 
his property. He made no particular 
secret of the matter himself that a 
very fair proportion of what he had 
would be left by will for the en- 
couragement of English sculpture and 
English painting. Beyond this he 
never went publicly, but in private 
it was different, for he led one (his 
friend and assistant, as he calls him) 
to believe that he who had helped so 
much to make his fortune should for 
certain share in it. So, at least, the 
friends of Allan Cunningham assert, 
and they add, that Allan himself, 
buoyed up in this belief, remained in 
the service of Sir Francis Chantrey on 
a very inadequate stipend. He was 
to receive after benefits in the shape 
of a handsome legacy!! Like old 
Volpone,— 
‘«« T have no parent, child, ally, 
To give my substance to, but whom I 
make 
Must be my heir.”’ 


Chantrey died, the legacy was made 
public, it was 2000/., small enough, 
indeed, from a man who had made 
so many promises, if, indeed, he did 
make them, and had so much to 
leave, and ¢o a man who had been the 
means of procuring him commissions 
to ten times that amount, and who 
had been so long his faithful foreman 
and assistant. But the inadequacy 
of the reward was not all ; the stipu- 
lations under which it was left were 
cruel in the extreme, for Chantrey, 
when he made his will (only the year 
before he died), was well aware of the 
painful fact that Allan Cunningham’s 
life was just as precarious as his 
own. ‘The property was sworn under 
90,0007. 

The tomb of Sir Francis Chantrey 
(in the churchyard of Norton in Der- 
byshire, his native place,) is of a most 
simple and singular construction. It 
is of wrought granite, a complete tank 
in form, with the side-slabs sunk into 
the bottom block and cemented so as 
to answer all the purposes of one 
large block. An enormous square of 
granite covers and crowns the whole ; 
and in this huge granite box, of his 
own construction, and three times en- 
cased in wood and lead, lie the re- 
mains of Francis Chantrey. He had 
a horror of the knife, or he would 
certainly have been embalmed. What 
a thirst for worldly existence does 
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this exhibit, what a dread of corrup- 
tion or removal :— 


** The grave, dread thing ! 
Men shiver when thou’rt named ; Nature, 
appall’d, 
Shakes off her wonted firmness.” 


But this is not all. Tis tomb once 
made, he provided by will for its 
preservation. ‘The vicar and school- 
master of Norton have yearly sums 
left to them payable only “ so long 
as his tomb shall last.” He has not 
allowed a daisy to grow unseen about 
his grave, and the Norton Dominie 
has to instruct ten poor boys how to 
remove the moss and nettles from 
around his tomb. It is to be hoped 
that they may not go out in the 
night and realise the poetic descrip- 
tion of Blair :— 


«« Oft in the lone churchyard at night I’ve 
seen, 

By glimpse of moonshine chequering 
through the trees, 

The schoolboy, with his satchel in his 
hand, 

Whistling aloud to bear his courage up, 

And lightly tripping o’er the long flat 
stones 

(With nettles skirted and with moss o’er- 
grown), 

That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 

Sudden he starts, and hears, or thinks he 
hears, 

The sound of something purring at his 
heels ; 

Full fast he flies, and dares not look be- 
hind him, 

Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows, 

Who gather round and wonder at the tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his 
stand 

O’er some new-open’d grave, and, strange 
to tell, 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock !” 


Who would not prefer to lie as 
Allan Cunningham lies at Kensal 
Green, not in a brick vault, but in 
his mother earth, or as Wilkie lies 
amid the blue-green waves of the 
Atlantic ? 

Connected with the tomb of Chan- 
trey, there is a story current charac- 
teristic of Sir I. Chantrey and his 
friend Allan Cunningham. Chantrey, 
after submitting the drawings of his 
tomb to Cunningham, said, by way 
of parenthesis, and with a very serious 
face, “ But there will be no room for 
you!” “ Room for me!” said Allan 
Cunningham; “ I haye no ambition 
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to lie like a toad in a stone for some 
future geologist to discover, or in a 
place strong enough to excite the 
ambition of another. No, no! let me 
lie where the green grass and the 
daisies grow waving under the winds 
of the blue heaven.” Chantrey put 
his drawings in his portfolio, snuffed, 
and said nothing. ‘lhe tomb of Alex- 
ander the Great is now the curiosity 
of a museum. “ Mizraim cures 
wounds,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
“ and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” 

‘There is one very extraordinary 
part of Chantrey’s will which calls 
for comment—viz. that wherein he 
allows his three executors, or the 
survivors or survivor of them, or the 
executors and administrators of such 
survivor, to destroy such of his draw- 
ings, models, and casts, as they or he 
may in their or his uncontrolled 
judgment consider 
being preserved. Now it is true that 
one of his executors is an artist, but 
who are the other two? Why one 
is a stock-broker in the City, and the 
other a plain, unpretending, country 
gentleman. Mr. Jones may select 
with skill or destroy with taste, but 
what can one whose whole time has 
been spent in agricultural pursuits 
know of works of art ? or is that man 
a sufficient judge of sculpture (to 
presume to destroy) whose nights 
and days have been past in the study 
of interest, simple and compound, the 
rise and fall of stock, fresh securities, 
the three per cents and the three 
and a-halfs? The executors have de- 
stroyed, we understand, very largely ; 
with what taste and prudence we 
shall see before long, when’ Lady 
Chantrey’s present of her husband's 
casts reaches the Randolph Museum 
at Oxford. 

Allan Cunningham did not present 
a stronger contrast to his friend Sir 
Francis in personal appearance than 
he did in every thing else. One was 
a great sculptor without the least 
atom of poetry in his composition ; 
one a great reader, the other one who 
never read. Chantrey cheerful, and 
a bon-vivant; Allan Cunningham 
cheerful and abstemious, yet a most 
excellent table companion. Both 
self-taught, both arrived, though in 
different ways, to great distinction in 
their respective lines of life. But 
Chantrey never felt the want of edu- 
cation, Allan Cunningham always 
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did; Chantrey had no respect for 
antiquity, Allan Cunningham the 
highest; Chantrey would import no 
excellencies, Allan Cunningham 
could never borrow enough; one 
realised a large fortune in his art, 
the other an honest and honourable 
sufficiency. ‘Their last illnesses were 
much of the same nature; but Cun- 
ningham’s was brought on from an 
over-worked, an over-anxious mind; 
Chantrey’s from an inactive, and we 
are constrained to add, a somewhat 
pampered =: 

We are far from strangers to the 
many ways in which Allan Cunning- 
ham substantially assisted Sir Francis 
Chantrey. He wrote his letters, di- 
gested and buckramed up his evidence 
upon points wherein his judgment 
was required, fought his battles in 
print and before committees, sought 
out new commissions, assisting and 
controlling his taste, suggesting new 
positions for figures, new proportions 
for his pedestals, and new turns for 
the folds of his draperies. He kept 
his accounts and his workmen in 
order, hushed up quarrels in their 
infancy, and maintained a harmony 
throughout the place. Chantrey was 
indeed fortunate in his foreman; no 
man of genius ever had such a servant 
to assist him. The presence of Allan 
Cunningham gave an additional cha- 
racter and importance to the place. 
Among the thousands who saw 
through the studio of Sir Francis, 
few ever went away without having 
seen, as they said, Allan Cunning- 
ham; many were enlivened by his 
entertaining way of illustrating by 
anecdote and remark the dry cata- 
logue of busts and statues before 
them, more courted his acquaintance, 
and many, very many acquired his 
friendship. 

The following written evidence, 
sent in by Chantrey to the House of 
Commons committee on the Nelson 
column, preserves in many places 
the very words and language of Al- 
lan Cunningham :— 


“1 cannot believe that a column, or 
other ornamental object, placed where 
this is intended to be, can injure the pre- 
sent appearance of the National Gallery, 
except so far as it may interrupt the 
view, and perhaps tend to lower its ap- 
parent altitude, As un ornamental ob- 
Ject, the beauty and just proportions of a 
Corinthian column, as forming part of a 
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building, are matters settled about two 
thousand years ago; what its effect 
may be standing alone must depend 
much on the base and the object which 
crowns the summit. An injudicious as- 
sociation of modern things with ancient 
may put the column out of the pale of 
classic beauty. Of the statue which is to be 
mude I can give no opinion ; but, if it be 
only to measure seventeen feet, its bird- 
like size will not be much in the way ; and, 
if formed of Portland stone, will not be long 
in the way. I expect that when the 
Column and the National Gallery are 
seen together in their whole extent, and 
at the same moment, which will be the 
case when viewed between Whitehall and 
Charing Cross, that the Gallery, as I have 
said betore, may suffer somewhat in its 
apparent height; but I do not regard 
this as of much importance when I con- 
sider that Mr. Barry’s plan of sinking 
the base line ten or twelve feet must 
improve the elevation of the National 
Gallery considerably. I consider .this 
position to be the most favourable that 
can be found or imagined for any national 
work of art; its aspect is nearly south, 
and sufficiently open on all sides to give 
the ohject placed on that identical spot 
all the advantage from light and shade 
that can be desired ; to this may be add. 
ed the advantage of a happy combina- 
tion of unobtrusive buildings around ; 
but to conceive a national monument 
worthy of this magnificent site is no 
easy task.” 


The part printed in Italics con- 
veys, as we know of our own know- 
ledge, the very ideas and language of 
Allan Cunningham ; yet it went the 
round of the papers, and was re- 
ferred to among artists, as one of the 
happy sayings to the point of Sir 
Francis Chantrey. This was written 
and not oral evidence. 

There is much good sense in what 
follows,—the pith of a private letter 
concocted by Chantrey and Cunning- 
ham to Sir Howard Douglas :— 


“I have fully considered the questions 
Which you put to me on the erection of 
a bronze statue of Sir Frederick Adam 
at Corfu, on the propriety of attempting 
to make a pedestal in imitation of natural 
rock, a fountain, &c., and you are heartily 
welcome to the following remarks, which 
shortly embrace the result of my own ex- 
perience. : 

‘ Linclose you the outline ofa pedestal 
suited to the excellent situation chosen 
and proportioned to the architectural 
backvround ; but I must tell you that itis 
also proportioned to a statue twelve fect 
high, fearing that a figure only nine feet 
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high will disappoint your expectations. 
I make this suggestion without reference 
to your means, of which you say no- 
thing; therefore, if you are obliged to 
limit the figure to nine feet, the pedestal 
must be reduced in the same proportion, 
or nearly so. 

“1 am not surprised that the idea ofa 
rock-work pedestal should have been 
suggested to you; but I have already 
seen enough of this sort of work in 
Rome, and elsewhere, to satisfy me. 
Perhaps you have seen the pedestal of 
George LI]. in Windsor Great Park, 
which pleases nobody ; yet it was the 
joint production of two creat men, Sir 
Jeffrey Wyatville and Mr. Westmacott. 
It is formed of huge blocks of rough 
granite, and cost near eight thousand 
pounds!! It has also the advantage of 
standing on a natural mound, with wood 
for its background, two miles from the 
castle, with no building whatever in con- 
nexion; yet with these advantages it is 
a decided failure, nor is it likely to be 
repeated in this country by men of sense. 

“I entirely approve of the idea of a 
truncated column for the pedestal of a 
statue in Corfu. It is classical, and 1 
advise its adoption, bearing, of course, 
such proportions to the figures as are 
shewn in my drawing, which are con- 
formable with the best rules of propor- 
tion I have been able to discover; for 
taste in such matters is very arbitrary 3 

«* The very best material in the world 
for such a pedestal (next to granite) is 
the hardest Greek marble (some blocks 
are very soft). It is proved that it will 
last two thousand years and more in the 
climate of Greece, if it escape violence. 

“You say ‘the fountain is to play 
occasionally ;’ from this I conclude that 
you have not a superabundance of water. 
{ have therefore reduced the basin to a 
circle of forty feet, being in better pro- 
portion to the pedestal ; and a circle will 
be better worked, and cost less than an 
oval. The outer rim of this basin should 
shew about fifteen inches above the 
ground line. Iron rails are paltry, and 
totally inadmissible. I also suggest 
that two feet deep of water will be amply 
sufficient for your gold and silver fish, 
yet not deep enough to drown a child. 

“7 am not aware of any subject on 
which art has been employed that has 
given rise to so much costly 
and bad taste as fountains. Your idea of 
water spouting from holes and crevices 
in the rock-work is pleasing enough ; 
but then rock-work is not fit for a pe- 
destal, and I warn you against adopting 
the vulgar and disgusting notion of mak. 
ing animals spew water or the more na- 
tural one of the little fountain at Brussels 
and Carrara. Avoid all these beastly 
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things, whether natural or unnatural, and 
adopt the more classic and pleasing no- 
tion of the ancient river-god with his 
overflowing urn, the best emblem of 
abundance. In my drawing I have indi- 
cated four boys, each pouring water out 
of a vessel ; if you want more splash, 
you may lay some rock-work in the 
basin, and thus afford hiding-places for 
the gold and silver fish. 
** Very truly yours, 
** Sept. 2, 1835. F. Cuantrey.” 


In the following letter to Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, Chantrey pretends to tell 
the true history of his inimitable 
bust of Sir Walter Scott :— 


“* Belgrave Place, Jan. 26, 1838. 

“Dear Sir Robert,—I have much 
pleasure in complying with your request 
to note down such facts as remain on my 
memory concerning the bust of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, which you have done me the 
honour to place in your collection at 
Drayton Manor, 

“* My admiration of Scott, as a poet 
and a man, induced me in the year 1820 
to ask him to sit to me for his bust,—the 
only time I ever recollect having asked 
a similar favour from any one. He 
agreed ; and I stipulated that he should 
breakfast with me always before his sit- 
tings, and never come alone, nor bring 
more than three friends at once, and that 
they should all be good talkers. That 
he fulfilled the latter condition you may 
guess, when | tell you that, on one occa- 
siou, he came with Mr. Croker, Mr. He- 
ber, and the late Lord Lyttleton. The 
marble bust produced from these sittings 
was moulded, and about forty-five casts 
were disposed of among the poet’s most 
ardent admirers. ‘This was all I had to 
do with plaster casts. ‘The bust was 
pirated by Italians; and England and 
Scotland, and even her colonies, were 
supplied with unpermitted and bad casts 
to the extent of thousands, in spite of the 
terror of an act of parliament. 

‘‘ IT made a copy in marble from this 
bust for the Duke of Wellington ; it was 
sent to Apsley House in 1827, and it is 
the only duplicate of my bust of Sir 
Walter that I ever executed in marble. 

** 1 now come to your bust of Scott. 
In the year 1828 1 proposed to the poet 
to present the original marble as an heir- 
loom to Abbotsford, on condition that he 
would allow me sittings sufficient to 
finish another marble from the life for 
my own studio. To this proposal he ac- 
ceded ; and the bust was sent to Abbots. 
ford accordingly, with the following 
words inscribed on the back: ‘ This 
bust of Sir Walter Scott was made in 
1820 by Francis Chantrey, and presented 
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by the sculptor to the poet, as a token ot 
esteem, in 1828.’ 

“In the months of May and June in 
the same year, 1828, Sir Walter fullfilled 
his promise; and I finished from his 
face the marble bust now at Drayton 
Manor—a better sanctuary than my 
studio, else I had not parted with it, 
The expression is more serious than in 
the two former busts, and the marks of 
age more than eight years deeper. 

‘* T have now, I think, stated all that 
is worthy of remembering about the 
bust, except that there need be no fear of 
piracy, for it has never been moulded, 

** T have, &c. 
«* F, Cuantrey.” 


Now this is in the outset sub- 
stantially incorrect; yet it was 
so written, and by Allan Cunning- 
ham, we are assured to please 
Sir Francis Chantrey. In 1820, 
Chantrey knew nothing of Scott as a 
poet or a man beyond hearsay, and 
had never indeed seen him. He 
never wrote to Scott to ask him to 
sit; for the very suggestion and 
bringing about of the whole, Chant- 
rey was indebted to his friend Cun- 
ningham. Sir Walter had come to 
town in 1820, and Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, in writing to his brother 
bard in London, assured him that 
Scott would consider a call from 
Allan Cunningham as a very friendly 
act. When Sir Walter had been 
settled a week or so at “kind Miss 
Dumergue’s,” Allan set off one morn- 
ing with a palpitating heart to make 
his half-expected visit. But before 
he was on his way for Piccadilly, 
where Miss Dumergue resided, Allan 
had communicated to his patron (so 
they word it) his purpose of calling 
upon Scott, to thank him for some 
kind message he had _ received 
through a common friend. “ Now,” 
said Allan to Chantrey, “if I can 
get Scott to sit, you must make his 
bust. Reynolds painted all the 
great authors of his time, and Phil- 
lips has painted all the great authors 
of our own. You must make thie 
busts of them all, and begin with 
Mr. Scott.” Chantrey at once con- 
sented. Allan saw Scott, made 
known the willingness of Chantrey, 
and obtained the poet’s promise to 
sit. In this way the matter rested 
for some time; Scott expected a call 
from Chantrey, and Chantrey a call 
from Scott. Neither had their ex- 
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pectations realised. Chantrey was 
for a while angry; he had never 
asked a soul to sit to him before, and 
the result of his first request was 
far from satisfactory. Cunningham 
now interfered again, and saw Sir 
Walter on the subject. The moment 
that Scott became acquainted with 
the circumstances, he set out with 
his friend Allan for the studio of 
Chantrey. The sculptor was more 
than pacified, he was highly pleased. 
l'riendship ripened into intimacy, and 
the bust grew from a serene expres- 
sion into that conversational look 
which it now wears, to the delight 
and admiration of thousands. ‘The 
bust of Southey was a second request 
made in pursuance of the very sound 
and judicious advice of Allan Cun- 
ningham. 

It would be no easy matter to 
enumerate the many ways in which 
Allan Cunningham was of the ut- 
most use to Sir Francis Chantrey. 
Ile wrote a sketch of his life, and a 
glowing account of his works, in 
April 1820 for Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and, in 1826, a kind of critical 
panegyric upon his genius for the 
Quarterly, in a review of Meme’s 
Life of Canova. These articles were 
publicly known as his. They con- 
tain no drawing of the arrow of 
adulation to the head, but a just 
appreciation of Chantrey’s works and 
genius. ‘That such public notices as 
these were not of real benefit to 
Chantrey, it would be idle assertion 
todeny. Chantrey, at least, forgave 
their author —he never rewarded 
him rightly for such substantial ser- 
vices. 

One of the many commissions ob- 
tained for Sir Francis Chantrey, by 
his friend and foreman, was the 
Wellington equestrian statue for 
the City of London. A subscription 
was set on foot, some ten thousand 
pounds collected, a kind of packed 
committee called together, and a day 
of meeting named. For what? ‘To 
give the statue to Mr. Wyatt. The 
Duke of Rutland and Sir Frederick 
l'rench were the prime movers in 
this affair; they pulled the puppet- 
strings of this bronze subscription, 
and had an artist of their own. In 
short, the matter looked like a job, 
and so it struck Allan Cunningham, 
who sounded his friend Sir Peter 
Laurie, a member of the Committee, 
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on the matter, and inquired if there 
was no way of wresting the statue 
from Wyatt's feeble fingers into the 
artistic hands of Sir Francis Chant- 
rey. Sir Peter Laurie at once con- 
firmed the impression of Allan Cun- 
ningham that it was a job, but 
doubted if there was any chance of 
upsetting Wyatt, so strongly was he 
backed. Laurie, however, undertook 
to inquire and do all he could. Mem- 
bers were sounded, the story told, 
and Chantrey’s willingness, nay anx- 
iety, to execute the statue spoken 
publicly about. ‘The day came, 12th 
May, 1837; Sir Peter Laurie was in 
the Committee -room, and Allan 
Cunningham behind the scenes, to 
back Sir Peter in his battle for true 
art. 

The contest was sore; and, though 
Chantrey gained the day, it was only 
by a majority of one, the casting 
vote of the then lord-mayor. ‘T'wen- 
ty-nine members were present, and 
their votes were thus recorded. For 
Chantrey—1, The lord-mayor; 2, 
Lord Sandon; 3, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge; 4, Sir Claudius Hunter; 5, 
Alderman Birch; 6, Sir Peter Lau- 
rie; 7, Alderman Winchester; 8, 
Alderman Lainson ; 9, Sheriff John- 
son; 10, A. K. Barclay, Esq.; 11, 
C. Barclay, Esq.; 12, T. Burbidge, 
Esq. ; 13, Rev. V. K. Child; 14, W. 
Chadwick, Esq.; 15, C. Francis, Esq. 
For Wyatt—1, The Duke of Rut- 
land; 2, Earl of Wilton; 3, Viscount 
Beresford; 4, Sir Frederick Trench ; 
5, Dr. Croly ; 6, B. Edington, Esq. ; 
7, T. Farncomb, Esq.; 8, William 
Jerdan, Esq. ; 9, J. Masterman, Esq. ; 
10, J. M. Rainbow, Esq.; 11, W. 
Richardson, Esq.; 12, D. Salomons, 
Esq. ; 13, E. Silon, Esq.; 14, W. 
Simpson, Esq. 

The business was opened by Trench 
proposing that the statue should be 
given to Wyatt. Dr. Croly and Mr. 
Jerdan supported Trench, when Mr. 
Charles Barclay, as was agreed upon 
with Sir Peter Laurie, proposed Sir 
Francis Chantrey. Mr. Barclay was 
seconded by Sir Peter. One of the 
committee then got up, and said that 
Mr. Wyatt was a great man, and 
deserved the statue, as he had lost 
much through affection for his art. 
To this Sir Peter replied, “ I propose 
a greater artist, one, too, that has no 
losses for the City of London to re- 
pair, and that he will undertake it 
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this letter from my friend Mr. Allan 
Cunningham will convince all.” Sir 
Peter then read a letter on the sub- 
ject from Allan Cunningham. 
“‘ Now all this is vastly well,” said 
Sir Frederick Trench, “ but who 
will sanction what Mr. Cunningham 
says ?°—* J will !” said Lord Sandon. 
“ Whatever Mr. Cunningham has 
written on this subject, Sir Francis 
Chantrey, I know, will sanction.” 
This unexpected turn settled the 
matter, for Lord Sandon came with 
the Duke of Rutland and Sir Fre- 
derick Trench, as it was said, to 
support Wyatt, and was with them, 
it was believed, till this stage of the 
business. 

Sir Peter Laurie has been heard 
to attribute. the whole success of 
Chantrey in this business to his 
friend Allan Cunningham. Mr. 
Cunningham, on the contrary, attri- 
buted all to Chantrey’s high name, 
and the activity and intelligence of 
Sir Peter Laurie. When Allan 
Cunningham was asked in what way 
Chantrey had expressed his pleasure 
at the news of his triumph, “Oh,” 
said Allan with a smile, “I fear he 
will not forgive me.” The truth is, 
Chantrey could not bear to lie under 
an obligation, as it were, to his fore- 
man, and for a while, urged on by 
some of his friends, he talked of de- 
clining the honour thus ingeni- 
ously and honourably acquired for 
him. 

Whether Allan Cunningham was 
or was not forgiven by Sir Francis 
Chantrey for this very effective sup- 
port and accession of good fortune, 
both in an artistic and a pecuniary 
sense, we shall not stay to inquire. 
Mr. Cunningham really was a suf- 
ferer by his very proper interference 
in this matter, for Chantrey left the 
legacy of 20007. to his friend and 
assistant, conditionally, that he should 
superintend the execution of this 
very statue, and be alive at its com- 
pletion. Allan Cunningham super- 
intended the work for cleven months 
after Chantrey’s death, to the very 
day, indeed, of his own death, when 
the legacy became, in the eyes of the 
executors of Sir Francis Ch: trey, a 
lapsed legacy. ‘They have now de- 
clined paying what they have the 
power to give; and are they in re- 
fusing, it is natural to ask, adminis- 
tering to the intentions of the dead ? 
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What did Chantrey do in the case of 
Northcote ? 

The works of Sir Francis Chantrey 
divide themselves into equestrian 
statues, standing statues, sitting sta- 
tues, recumbent figures, groups, 
chiefly in strong relief and busts. 

There are three equestrian sta- 
tues—Sir Thomas Munro, George 
IV., and the Duke of Wellington. 
Of these three, the Munro figure 
is the finest, but the horse the worst ; 
the Wellington horse the best, the 
figure the worst. Of his standing 
statues, some cighteen in number, 
we prefer, far above all others, Grat- 
tan, Washington, Malcolm, and Can- 
ning. Of his sitting statues, some 
eighteen in number, we prefer James 
Watt (the small-size figure), Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, and Dr.’ Anderson of 
Madras. Of his recumbent figures, 
some fourteen in number, the Two 
Children at Lichfield, the Wildman 
group, Mrs. Digby and Mrs. Jordan. 
His reliefs are very poor. What 

can be worse than the Hector, the 
Penelope, and the C onscript Fathers 
of the Reform Bill signing the Magna 
Charta of King John ? 

His busts are beyond all praise, 
they are the heads of Sir Joshua or 
Vandyke in marble. Oh for a head 
of Shakspeare like Chantrey’s Sir 
Walter Scott! “ Look,” said Cole- 
ridge, “at that head of Cline by 
Chantrey. Is that forehead, that 
nose, those temples, and that chin, 
akin to the monkey tribe? No, no! 
To a man of sensibility no argument 
could disprove the bestial theory so 
convincingly as a quiet contemplation 
of that fine bust.” 

Chantrey’s fancy figures cost him 
too much thinking, and he was put- 
ting his reputation at a hazard in 
making them by venturing out of 
his depth. He was content with the 
fame of his “Lady Louisa Russell 
Fondling a Dove,” a sweet little 
figure all tiptoe and delight. 

In 1813, his charge for a bust was 
one hundred guineas; in 1814 and 
1819, one hundred and twenty. Ile 
had one hundred guineas for Cline, 
and one hundred and twenty guineas 
a-picce for James Watt and John 
Rennie. In 1820, his charge was 
one hundred and fifty guineas, the 
sum he received from Lord Liverpool 
for the bust of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. In 1821, he had two hundred 
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guineas for the bust of George IV., 
the highest sum he was ever known 
to charge for a bust. 

For the Wellington statue he was 
paid the largest sum he ever received 
for a work of art, equal as it was 
in all, with bronze and money, to 
10,0007. For the equestrian statue 
of George LV. still unerected, he had 
nine thousand guineas ; for the eques- 
trian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, 
80007. The Munro horse was the 
same horse as the George IV., and 
Chantrey would have thrust a third 
edition of the same animal upon the 
City of London but for the sturdy 
interference of Allan Cunningham 
and Sir Peter Laurie. He would 
certainly have had the Glasgow 
Wellington Statue to execute, but 
from his anxiety to supply a cast of 
the same horse to the fair City oi the 
West. ‘This was imprudent, for the 
Glasgow people wisely wanted a 
horse of their own. Modelling 
horses gravelled Chantrey ; he was at 
home with men, but had to learn a 
new line of art when he came to 
manufacture horses. 

His standing statues and sitting 
statues were well paid for. Le had 
two thousand guineas for the George 
ILI. in Guildhall ; 1800/. for Spencer 
Perceval ; 4000/. for President Blair 
(with niche and pedestal); 3500/. 
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for Lord Melville; 10002. for Dr. 
Anderson at Madras; 1575/. for 
General Gillespie in St. Paul’s ; 18002. 
for Francis Horner in Westminster 
Abbey ; 2250/. for Washington ; 
12007. for Chief Baron Dundas; 
2000/. for Grattan; 70002. for Pitt 
in Hanover Square ; 7000/. for Watt 
in Westminster Abbey. For “The 
Two Children” he had 650/.; for 
“ Lady Louisa Russell,” 350/. 

Chantrey’s admiration of English 
sculpture did not get much beyond 
the bust of Dr. Johnson by Nolle- 
kens, and the statue of Sir Isaac 
Newton by Roubiliac. They were 
both, as he was wont to say, perfect. 
Such, indeed, was his respect for 
Roubiliac, that he has allowed fo- 
reigners resident in England to con- 
tend for his prizes, solely out of 
respect for the epigrammatic and 
inimitable Frenchman. 

Chantrey was at times a kind- 
hearted man—liberal with his purse, 
ready to hear and relieve distress. 
Prosperity blunted those better por- 
tions of his nature which adversity 
or a smaller share of prosperity had 
called inte action oftener and with 
more effect. In his death, art lost 
one of its greatest ornaments; in the 
death of Allan Cunningham, litera- 
ture a very able man. 
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TITMARSH’S TRAVELS IN IRELAND.* 


Frew names are more celebrated in 
the annals of periodical literature 
than that of Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh;—few have more delighted 
the public taste, and given such ac- 
curate representations of English 
socicty in the nineteenth century. 
Of wonderful observation and acute- 
ness, a sound thinker with a clear 
head and an honest heart, through 
which there is always a rill of sun- 
shine running; an able and pleasant 
painter of men and manners, strik- 
ingly original in all his notions, still 
more original in his manner of ex- 
pressing them ; 
madcap humour, but fiashing forth 
at intervals, nevertheless, amid all 
his eccentricity, many 


that strange medley of philosophy 
and fun, the wild old Vicar of Men- 
don. The author of the Irish Shetch- 
Book was the man whom, of all 
others, we should have most wished 
to accompany through the sister 
island, whether business or pleasure 
was the object of the tour. ‘To that 
coun try, 
opposites, he must have wended from 
the metropolis of England with no 
ordin ary expec tation of what he was 
to see. The narration of preceding 
travellers could scarcely have given 
him an accurate idea either of its 
people or its customs. Some of them 
have maligned it from bigotry, some 
from ignorance, some from folly, 
some for pounds, shillings, and pence. 
We know not whether ‘Titmarsh had 
the good sense 
miserable libellers; we know 
not but that, having purchased their 
productions, he did, despite the illus- 
trations and the binding, devote their 
lighting his cigars. But 
whatever he read, or avoided to 
certain it is that, as a visitor 
Cockney land, he went to Ire- 
land with a multitude of erroneous 
notions relative to her people, and 
that he left it with a mind fully 
imbued with knowledge of her 
condition, fully awake to the num- 
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ber of her misfortunes, fully alive 
to the manifold advantages of ending 
them as speedily as possible, and 
fully resolved to represent them 
to his countrymen in the very best 
light he could consistently with truth. 
And this result is attained in the 
Trish Shetch- Book. 

We have never seen a better pair 
of volumes about Ireland. They 
describe the country and the people 
well and truly; he sparkle all 
over with fun and wit ; they abound 
in plain, homely English common 
sense, which the natives would do 
well to take to heart, and learn 
and digest. They are, generally 
speaking, unexceptionable in spirit. 
The W) higs (if that faction still 
has so much life left in its car- 
cass as to enable it to give 
one dying kick) will find no 
cause to attack it. The Tories will 
scarcely denounce it, for it is written 
by a true man and a stanch; the 
Radicals are not once alluded to; the 
Repealers are let down gently ; the 
Protestants may learn from it to 
practise a little charity towards the 
Romanists, and these to return the 
same with interest. They are a pair 
of volumes for all parties—for all 
sects—for all denominations. They 
will not be amiss on the tables of 
thinkers and statesmen; they will 
gracefully occupy a corner in a 
boudoir. ‘Titmarsh has fulfilled the 
prophecies of all who knew that he 
went to Ireland to write a book 
about it, and has produced one that 
cannot fail to extend his reputation 
as a man of benevolence and wisdom 
with those who most highly value 
both,—as a delineator of manners, 
and a wit with the multitude who 
seldom trouble themselves with Phi- 
losophy unless she comes to them in 
the robe of sprightliness. We know 
that the two are not incompatible. 
ILorace told us so two thousand years 
avo, p 
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melancholy and humour quaintly 
blended. It is impossible not to 
laugh at the scenes recorded in it; 
but there are some singularly sad- 
dening. And these latter will not 
be without their advantage. ‘The 
most bigoted enemy of Ireland may 
well pause before he would inflict 
further evil on a country so utterly 
wretched. 

With the deplorable features, the 
poverty, the superstitions, and minor 
vices of the people, revealed in this 
work, it is not our purpose to deal. 
We refer to the volumes themselves 
those who want to be informed of 
the ills under which Ireland labours. 
‘They will thence be enabled to form 
an idea tolerably accurate of the 
causes which have conspired to ren- 
der it the most wretched province on 
earth, and the remedies most likely 
to eradicate her disorders. Our own 
mismanagement in earlier times did 
much to bring about this state of 
things ; the character of the people, 
enslaved by ignorance and supersti- 
tion, did the rest. How long are 
they to remain an anomaly and a 
disgrace to Europe in the nineteenth 
century ? 

The amazing accuracy with which 
Titmarsh has caught up and noted 
the slightest peculiarities of the 
people, would have surprised us if 
we had not been aware of his talent 
for observation. He is the first 
(profound) Cockney who ever drew 
a true picture of the population, or 
saw their humours, or sympathised 
with those opposite elements which 
make up the character of a Milesian. 
But though he went forth an emi- 
grant from the venerable kingdom 
of Cockaigne, like no denizen of that 
holy land did he travel through Ire- 
land, but like a good man and a wise, 
—a faithful tourist, and a pleasant 
one. Nothing has escaped him. 
here is occasionally a little bit of 
caricature —a little bit of mistake — 
but then the first is so well done, 
and the last so likely to be made 
by an English tourist, that neither 
a the book one whit less valu- 
able. 


We do 


not think we could say 
much more in favour ofthese volumes. 
lat us, therefore, open them, and see 


how our dear Michael conducted 
himself in the land of potatoes. We 
drop down upon him in Stephen's 
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Green at the Shelbourne Hotel. He 
is in the coffee-room reading Suun- 
ders, and hastily gobbling up a Dub- 
lin Bay herring, which he assures us 
merits all its reputation; he has 
recovered from sca-sickness, and 
has made a bargain with Pat the 
waiter —the landlord of the hotel, 
Mr. Bourke, being, like all Irish 
Bonifaces, of course too great a man 
ever to enter its doors, except, per- 
haps, to call for a bottle of Burgundy 
or Champagne—for a copious break~ 
fast, a perpetual luncheon, a plenti- 
ful dinner at six o’clock, a rubber of 
whist, and ¢ay and coffee and cakes 
in abundance to satisfy the largest 
appetite, all for the very moderate 
daily charge of six and eightpence. 
This being settled, he is now enjoy- 
ing his hearty breakfast. Pat the 
waiter, — we know the Shelbourne 
well, and Pat (though Pat is not his 
name at all, but James, and a very 
decent fellow he is) has boiled many 
an egg for us, and uncorked many a 
bottle. of wine, too, — Pat, we say, is 
standing near the door, and one or 
two Irish squires, we suppose, are 
lingering at the windows talking 
about horses, or Lord De Grey, o1 
the pope, or some other interesting 
subject. Suddenly Titmarsh’s eye 
brightens up as if a flash of lightning 
or a sunbeam were about to glitter 
out of it, and pulling out a note-book 
he transcribes the following choice 
advertisement, laughing all the while 
a hearty laugh which it would de- 
light one’s heart and soul to hear. 
Ah, dear Tit! no other man on earth 
could have got hold ofa Dublin Bay 
herring and a Dublin lady’s bull but 
your own excellent self in the very 
first hour of your arrival :— 


The most active advertisers are the 
schoolmasters. It is now the happy time 
of the Midsummer holydays; and the 
pedagogues make wonderful attempts to 
encourage parents, and to attract fresh 
pupils for the ensuing half-year. Of all 
these announcements, that of Mapame 
Suananan (a delightful name!) is perhaps 
the most brilliant:—‘ To Parents and 
Guardians.—Paris.——Such parents and 
guardians as may wish to entrust their 
children for education, in iis fudlest extent, 
to Mapame Suananan, can have the ad- 
vantage of being conducted to Paris by her 
brother ‘the Rev di Fe O'Reilly, of 
Church Street Chapel,’ which admirable 
arrangement carries the parents to Paris, 
and leayes the children in Dublin, 
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Ah, madame, you may take a French 
title; but your heart is still in your 
country, and you are to the fullest extent 
an Irishwoman still!” 


This announcement reminding Tit- 
marsh that he has come to see the 
people of the wonderful bull-breed- 
ing land, out he sallies in his white 
macintosh, and truly he is amused: 


‘« The papers being read, it became my 
duty to discover the town ; and a hand- 
somer town, with fewer people i in it, it is 
impossible to see on a summer's day. In 
the whole wide square of Seaphen’ s 
Green, I think there were not more than 
two nursery-maids, to keep company 
with the statue of George 1., who rides 
on horseback in the middle of the garden, 


the horse having his foot up to trot, as if 


wanting to go out of town too. Small 
troops of dirty children (too poor and 
dirty to have lodgings at Kingstown) 
were squatting here and there upon the 
sunshiny steps, the only clients at the 
thresholds of the professional gentlemen, 
whose names figure on brass. plates on 
the doors. A stand of lazy carmen, a 
policeman or two with clinking boot- 
heels, a couple of moaning beggars lean- 
ing against the rails, and calling upon 
the Lord ; and a fellow with a toy and 
book-stall, where the lives of St. Patrick, 
Robert Emmett, and Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, may be bought for double their 
value, were all the population of the 
Green. 

“At the door of the Kildare Street 
Club I saw eight gentlemen Jooking at 
two boys playing at leap-frog ; at the 
door of the Univer sity SIX lazy porters, 
in jockey-caps, were sunning themselves 
on a bench—a sort of blue-bottle race : 
and the Bank on the opposite side did 
not look as if six-pence worth of change 
had been negotiated there during the 
day. There was a lad pretending to sell 
umbrellas under the colonnade, almost 
the only instance of trade going on ; and 
{ began to think of Juan Fernandez, or 
Cambridge in the long vacation. In the 


courts ot the College, scarce the ghost of 


a gyp or the shadow of a bed-maker. 
‘**In spite of the solitude, the square 
of the College is a fine sight—a large 
ground, surrounded by buildings of vari- 
ous ages and styles, but comfortable, 
handsome, and in good repair ; a modern 
row of rooms—a row that has been Eli- 
zabethan once ; a hall and senate-house, 
facing each other, of the style of George 


[.; and a noble library, with a range of 


many windows, and a fine, manly, simple 
facade of cut stone. The library was 
sbut. ‘The librarian, I suppose, is at the 
sea-side ; and the only part of the esta- 
blishment which I could see was the 
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museum, to which one of the jockey. 
capped porters conducted me, up a wide 
dismal staircase, (adorned with an old 
pair of jack-boots, a dusty canoe or two, 
a few helmets, and a South Sea Islander’s 
armour), which passes through a hall 
hung round with cobwebs (with which 
the blue-bottles are too wise to meddle), 
into an old mouldy room, filled with 
dingy glass-cases, under which the 
articles of curiosity or science were par- 
tially visible. In the middle was a very 
seedy camelopard (the word has grown 
to be English by this time), the straw 
splitting through his tight old skin, and 
the black cobblers’-wax stuffing the dim 
orifices of his eyes ; other beasts formed 
a pleasing group around him, not so tall, 
but equally mouldy and old. ‘The porter 
took me round to the cases, and told me 
a great number of fibs concerning their 
contents ; there was the harp of Brian 
Borou, and the sword of some one else, 
and other cheap old gimcracks with their 
corollary of lies. ‘The place would have 
been a disgrace to Don Saltero. | was 
quite glad to walk out of it, and down 
the dirty staircase again, about the orna- 
ments of which the jockey -capped gyphad 
more figments to tell; an atrocious one 


(1 forget what) relative to the pair of 


boots ; near which —a fine specimeu of 
collegiate taste —were the shoes of Mr. 
O’Brien, the Irish giant. If the collec- 
tion is worth preserving, — and indeed 
the mineralogical specimens look quite 
as awful as those in the British Museum, 
— one thing is clear, that the rooms are 
worth sweeping. A pail of water costs 
nothing, a scrubbing-brush not much, 
and a “charwoman might be hired for a 
trifle to keep the room in a decent state 
of cleanliness. 

“ Among the curiosities is a mask of the 
dean—not the scoffer and giber, not the 
fiery politician, nor thecourtier of St. Jobn 
aud Harley, equally ready with servility 
and scorn ; but the poor old man, whose 
great intellect had deserted him, and who 
died old, wild, and sad. The tall fore- 
head is fallen away in a ruin, the mouth 
has settled in a hideous, vacant smile. 
Well, it was a mercy for Stella that she 
died first; it was better that she should 
be killed by his unkindness than by the 
sight of his misery ; which, to such a 

ventle heart as that, would have been 
harde r still to bear.” 


Is not this picture drawn. with 
Dutch accuracy? Never before was 
Dublin described so well. Llere are 
its lights and shadows, its miseries 
and beauties. The foregoing passage 
brings it before us as plainly as if 
Mr. Beard, that admirable phote- 
graphist, daguerrotypist, or whatever 
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else he calls himself, had transferred 
it to one of his copperplates. The 
eight gentlemen of the Kildare Street 
Club, looking at two boys playing 
leap-frog, is a sight that may be seen 
any day in the metropolis; and, in- 
deed, leap-frog is one of the most 
intellectual morning amusements the 
aristocracy of Dublin could have 
selected for patronage. The truth is, 
they possess no other, now that drink- 
ing is extinct. We are glad that 
Michael has recorded the fact, though, 
perhaps, it will furnish Dan O’Con- 
nell with additional argument in 
favour of repeal. 

Well has Titmarsh observed that 
Trinity College Museum would be 
a disgrace to Don Saltero. Tom 
Britton, the musical small-coal-man, 
had a rarer taste for virtu, and 
was a more munificent patron of 
curiosities than all the Sadleirs that 
ever grew old and silly in that taci- 
turn university of Ireland. But why 
did not Mick Titmarsh see among 
other veritable relics and rarities 
Cleopatra’s hand! ! a curiosity shewn 
to all strangers; and Oliver Crom- 
well’s big silver watch, which is both 
almanack and timepiece, and Henry 
VIILth’s shirt—a very dirty shirt it 
is—and the stuffed tortoise, and the 
tooth of a whale, and the fauces of a 
shark, and the jaw-bone of an ass, 
and the humbug wooden model of 
the Giant’s Causeway, which are all 
to be seen in the same establishment? 
And why the deuce did he not, on 
the payment of a couple of shillings, 
walk into the examination-hall, and 
the Fellows’ garden, and the chapel, 
which is one of the prettiest little 
things in Ireland, and famous for 
fair women and awfully dull sermons? 
Ah, dear Tit! you should have taken 
half-a-dozen lessons from us before 
you went. 

To a sensitive mind like Michael 
Angelo’s, the hideous heap of rag- 
gabash above described did not fail 
to prove disgusting, and his feelings 
were so excited, that incontinently 
rushing out of the “ musayum,” he 
overturned three fat jockey-capped 
porters in his way, and called for a 
dram in an opposite public- house. 
This being despatched he started off 
ina friend’s cab for Kingstown, where 
he spent the rest of the afternoon, 
and * where,” he tells us, “ for many 
hours we delightfully tossed for six- 
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pences, a noble and fascinating sport.” 
Highly indignant with himself for 
having gone to Dublin at all, he re- 
solved to cut it at once. Not another 
day would he remain in it, not an- 
other sentence does he write about 
it until the close of the second 
volume. ‘The only thing instruc- 
tive or agreeable that he learned in 
the Irish metropolis was the act of 
devouring hot lobsters, and this he 
teaches us,, like a good benevolent 
fellow as he is. In order to spread 
wider the fame of so illustrious a dish, 
we give the receipt for making it 
here :— 

“ Hot Lobster —P.S,. You take a lob. 
ster, about three feet long if possible, 
remove the shell, cut or break the flesh 
of the fish in pieces not too small. Some 
one else meanwhile makes a mixture of 
mustard, vinegar, catsup, and lots of 
cayenne pepper. You produce a machine 
called a dispatcher, which has a spirit- 
lamp under it that is usually illuminated 
with whisky. The lobster, the sauce, 
and near half a pound of butter are placed 
in the dispatcher, which is immediately 
closed. When boiling, the mixture is 
stirred up, the lobster being sure to heave 
about in the pan in a convulsive manner, 
while it emits a remarkably rich and 
agreeable odour through the apartment. 
A glass and a half of sherry is now thrown 
into the pan, and the contents served out 
hot, and eaten by the company. Porter 
is commonly drunk, and whisky-punch 
afterwards, and the dish is fit for an em- 
peror. 

“N.B.—You are recommended not to 
hurry yourself in getting up the next 
morning, and may take soda-water with 
advantage.—Probatum est.” 


From Dublin Michael Angelo pro- 
ceeded to Kildare, in company with 
Mister Peter Purcell, the man of the 
anti-repeal politics and the croal-con- 
tract, which kicked up so great a row 
in Ireland a month or two since. 
What he saw, and heard, and de- 
scribes, is amusing enough; but we 
have no space to give even an out- 
line of his adventures. At Carlow 
on Friday morning “he felt himself 
bound, as a Protestant, to eat a large 
slice of pork,” and entirely flabber- 
gasted a whole breakfast-party of 
Papists, who could scarcely believe 
they saw aright. ‘This crime, luckily, 
was hushed up, otherwise we greatly 
fear that Michael would scarceiy 
have reached the beautiful city of 
Cork in safety. We have heard of 
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men in Ireland being shot for offences 
far more trifling than eating pork on 
Friday. 

Here, then, is Michael in Cork, and 
here we feel tempted to indulge in a 
sublime apostrophe to that enchant- 
ing city, whose glories are spread far 
amd wide, whose name is known, 
whose songs are household words, 
whose Dowdens, and Fagans, and 
Kelipers, and O’Doherty’s, and Ian 
Englands, and John Boyles, and 
Brallaghans, and Counsellor Walshes, 
are men of honour and distine- 
tion wherever British literature is 
known and appreciated. City of 
Crubeens! emporium of butter- 
merchants, hail! Within thy clas- 
sic walls—but we find we have no 
room for any more, so let the 
reader fill up the gap at his 
leisure, and with us hunt out our 
English traveller whom we visit as 
he is réclining on a sofa and puffing 
a cigar in “the neat, comfortable, and 
extensive lodgings of Mrs. Mac 
O’Boy.” Here ‘Titmarsh revelled in 
luxuries for a couple of days, visited 
the Agricultural Society, dined at 
the Dowell’s on asplendid haunch of 
venison, for which the waiter, instead 
of currant-jelly, offered “some very 
Fine  lobste?- sauce!” saw Father 
Matthew (a copy of whose auto- 
graph is given, very unlike the real 
bona-fide signature of the print in 
days of yore), talked to him, and was 
amazed to find that he spoke like a 
sensible man, who did not care much 
for Tory or Whig, and, in company 
with “the apostle,” as he is rather 
absurdly styled, visited the cemetery 
called by the g genteel inhabitants of 
Cork the “Botanic Gardens,” but by 
the great unwashed the “ Bottamy 
Gardens.” It is no botanic garden 
at all. The principal fruits and 
vegetables there are those which the 
undertakers and their sub jects sup- 
ply; but the people of Cork are ce- 
centric fellows, and the Botanic Gar- 
dens the grave-yard will be called to 
the crack of time. We wonder 'it- 
marsh did not find out this bull. 

After visiting the convents (to 
which he devotes a long chapter, the 
only dull one in the book) and the 


theatre, from which he was blown off 


the benches by the dreadful brass 
band of a dragoon regiment; and 
Lloyd’s Royal Hotel in George's 
Street, where he got bad wine and 
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paid a shilling for a glass of water! 
and Collins’ Pavilion, where he saw 
Frank A. Walsh go through the 
ceremony of eating a breeches and 
shirt belonging to Din Mullins for a 
wager of five shillings; and the 
county gaol, where he had not the 
good fortune to see a man hanged ; 
and the Cork library, where Philoso- 
pher Releber, that kind-hearted, ex- 
cellent, praiseworthy fellow treated 
him with proper courtesy; and the 
foolish institution at Nelson Place, 
all covered with dust and cobwebs; 
and the Lunatic Asylum, where he 
saw several contributors to Dan 
O’Connell’s annuity; and the widow 
Fagan, of whom he gives a charming 
account, overflowing with real good- 
ness and amiableness, and for which 
we would hug Titmarsh in our arms 
if we had him by our elbow at this 
present writing, and a hundred other 
sights, he got “tired of the city, and 
started off for Bantry to view the 
scenery of Glengariffe. We cannot, 
however, let him quit Cork without 
acquainting our readers with an ele- 
gant local custom established since 
our last sojourn in that accomplished 
town :-— 


“One word more regarding the Widow 
Fagan’s house. When Peggy brought in 
coals for the drawing-room fire, she car- 
ried them—in what, do you think? ‘Ina 
coal-scuttle, to be sure,’ says the English 
reader, down on you as sharp as a 
needle, 

“ No, you clever Englishman, it wasn’t 
a coal-scuttle, 

««* Well, then, it was in a fire-shovel,’ 
says that brightest of wits, guessing 
again. 

** No, it wasn't a fire-shovel, you hea- 
ven-born genius: and you might guess 
from this until Mrs. Snooks calle d you uy 
to coffee, and you would never find out. 
It was in something which I have already 
described in Mrs. Fagan’s pantry. 

“«Oh! I have you now, it was the 
bucket where the potato wer 
thlatternly wetch !’ 

“Wrong again. Peggy brought 
the coal & CHIN 


suys Snooks. 
1S—n} i A PLATE! 
“§ with 

prise, and almost chokes himself with his 
port. * Weil,’ ‘ of all the wu 
countwith that | ever wead of, hang me 
if ly eland ithn’t the wammeth. "C oalth in 
do you hear that! 


a plate Mawyann, ; 
alwayth thend up th 


nooks turns quite white 


says he, 


In Ireland they 
coalth in a plate!’ 


To yisit Ireland without getting 
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Titmarsh’s 


into a fight of some kind would be, of 


course, impossible. This we told Tit- 
marsh as we saw him step gaily into 
cab No. 1143, which was toconvey him 
to the Swan with Two Necks, Lad 
Lane, Cheapside, from which we sup- 
pose he started (fhe Bull and Mouth 
or Bolt-in-Tun will do just as well, 
and, to tell the truth, we don’t know 
from which of the three our friend 
took his departure). “Above all 
things, Michael,” said we, “ beware 
of fighting. Never knock a man 
down but on great provocation, such 
as treading on your toes, or taking 
your seat at the theatre, or blowing 
his nose when you are near, or some- 
thing of that sort ; but, above all, be 
sure, if you do challenge any one, not 
to leave the sod until you have drawn 
his blood. By these gentlemanly 
and prudent maxims we have our- 
selves got on in the world, and we 
humbly recommend them to you. 
Take them, then, dear Michael ‘Tit- 
marsh, and with them our blessing, 
together with this case of horse- 
pistols—a sacred heir-loom !—with 
which our grandfather shot three 
members of parliament, our father 
diddled a British mayor, and our- 
selves a foolish Devonshire baronet, 
who twirled his moustache in a way 
we did not like. You see there are 
five notches on the barrets——make a 
sixth while you are in Ireland, and 
we shall be eternally grateful to 
you.” ‘Titmatsh took the pistols, 
and, with tears in his eyes, thanked 
us for this new instance of our friend- 
ship. He put them carefully into 
his cab, but forgot them when he 
quitted it, and we were obliged to 
advertise, and pay the sum of 
fifteen guineas for their restora- 
tion. ‘This absence of mind, in all 
probability, saved a couple of lives, 
and prevented our tourist from get- 
ting into a real ducl. For how clse 
would Titmarsh have acted in the 
following Bantry Bay squabble with 
three Englishmen, if he had had our 
pistols? We swear he would have 
fought :— 


“ And with these three Englishmen a 
great scene occurred, such as we read of 
in Smollett’s and Fielding’s inns. One 
was a fat old gentleman from Cambridge, 
who, I was informed, was a fellow of a 
colles¢ in that university, but who, I 
shrewdly suspect, to be butler or steward 
of the sume. The younger men burly, 
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manly, good-humoured fellows of seven- 
teen stone, were the nephews of the elder 
who, says one, ‘ could draw a check for 
his thousand pounds.’ 

“Two-and-twenty years before, on 
landing at the Pigeon House, at Dublin, 
the old gentleman had been cheated by a 
carman, and his firm opinion seemed to be 
that all carmen, nay, all Irishmen, were 
cheats. : 

“ And a sad proof of this depravity 
speedily shewed itself, for having hired a 
three-horse car at Killarney, which was 
to carry them to Bantry, the Englishmen 
saw, with immens> indignation, after they 
had drunk a series of glasses of whisky, 
that the three-horse car had been re- 
moved, a one-horse vehicle standing in its 
stead. 

“Their wrath no pen can describe, 
‘T tell you they are all so,’ shouted the 
elder. ‘ When I landed at the Pigeon. 
house’ —— ‘ Bring me a post-chaise,’ 
roars the second, ‘ Waiter, vet some 
more whisky,’ exclaims the third; ‘ if 
they don’t send us on with three horses, 
I'll stop here for a week.’ Then issuing, 
with his two young friends, into the 
passage, to harangue the populace assem- 
bled there, the elder Englishman began 
a speech about dishonesty, ‘ D—d rogues 
and thieves, Pigeon-house; he was a 
gentleman, and wouldn’t be done, dd 
his eyes»and every body’s eyes.’ U pon 
the affrig ‘hted landlord, who came to in- 
terpose, they all fell with great ferocity ; 
the elder man swearing, especially, t that 
he ‘ would write to Lord Lansdowne re- 
garding his conduct, likewise to Lord 
Bandon, also to Lord Bantry: he was a 
gentleman ; he’d been cheated in the 
year 1815, on his first landing at the 
Pigeon-house ; and, d—n the Irish, they 
were all alike.’ After roaring and curs. 
ing for balf-an-hour, a gentleman at the 
door, seeing the meek bearing of the 
landlord, who stood quite lost and pow. 
erless in the whirlwind of rage that had 
been excited about his luckless ears, 
said, ‘ 1f men cursed and swore in that 
way in his house, he would know how 
to put them out.’ 

«© * Pot mz out!’ says one of the young 
men, placing himself before the fat old 
blasphemer, his relative. ‘ Put me out, 
my fine fellow!’ but it was evident the 
Irishman did not like his customer. 
‘ Put me out,’ roars the old gentleman, 
from behind his young protector, ‘ 
my eyes, who are you, sir? w ho are you, 
sir? 1 insist on knowing who you aré 

**©* And whoare you? 
man. 

«Sir, I'm a gentleman, 
way; and as soon as I get into Bantry, 
I swear I'll write a letter to Lord Bandon 
Bantry, and complain of the treatment I 
have received here.’ 


asks the Iris > 


and pay my 
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“ Now as the unhappy landlord had 
not said one single word, and as, on the 
contrary, to the annoyance of the whole 
house, the stout old gentleman from 
Cambridge had been shouting, raging, 
and cursing for two hours, I could not 
help, like a great ass as I was, coming 
forward, and (thinking the landlord might 
be a tenant of Lord Bantry’s), saying, 
‘ Well, sir, if you write, and say the 
landlord has behaved ill, I will write to 
say that he has acted with extraordinary 
forbearance and civility.’ 

“QO fool! to interfere in disputes, 
where one set of the disputants have 
drunk hbalf-a-dozen glasses of whisky in 
the middle of the day! No sooner had | 
said this, than the other young man came 
and fell upon me, and in the course of a 
few minutes found leisure to tell me 
* that I was no gentleman; that I was 
ashamed to give my name, or say where 
I lived; that I was a liar, and didn’t 
live in London, and couldn’t mention 
the name of a single respectable person 
there ; that he was a merchant and trades- 
man, and hid his quatity from nobody ;’ 
and, finally, ‘ that, though bigger than 
himself, there was nothing he would 
like better than that I should come out 
on the green, and stand to him like a 
man.’ 

“This invitation, although repeated 
several times, I refused with as much 
dignity as I could assume ; partly be- 
cause I was sober and cool, while the 
other was furious and drunk; also, be- 
cause I felt a strong suspicion that in 
about ten minutes the man would manage 
to give me a tremendous beating, which 
I did not merit in the least ; thirdly, be- 
cause a victory over him would not have 
been productive of the least pleasure to 
me ; and lastly, because there was some- 
thing really honest and gallant in the 
fellow coming out to defend his old rela- 
tive. Both of the younger men would 
have fought like tigers for this disrepu- 
table old gentleman, and desired no bet- 
ter sport. The Jast I heard of the three, 
was that they and the driver made their 
appearance before a magistrate in Bantry ; 
and a pretty story will the old man have 
to tell his club at the Hoop or the Red 
Lion of those swindling Irish, and the ill- 
treatment he met with in their country. 

‘© As for the landlord, the incident 
will be a blessed theme of conversation to 
him fora long time to come. I heard 
him discoursing of it in the passage dur. 
ing the rest of the day ; and next morn. 
ing, whey I opened my window and saw, 
with much delight, the bay clear and 
bright as silver, except where the green 
hills were reflected in it, the blue sky 
above, and the purple mountains round 
about with only a few clouds veiling 
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their peaks, the first thing I heard was 
the voice of Mr. Eccles repeating the 
story to a new customer. 

‘*«* T thought thim couldn’t be gintle- 
min’ was the appropriate remark of Mr. 
Tom, the waiter, ‘ from the way in which 
they took their whishky—raw, with cold 
wather, widout mizing or inything.’ 
Could an Irish waiter give a more excel- 
lent definition of the ungenteel ?” 


We are sorry we cannot accom- 
pany Titmarsh from Glengariffe to 
Killarney. Heseems to have had a 
jolly ride of it, in “ an Irish car, ac- 
commodated for any number of per- 
sons,” and to go any number of miles. 
Those who wish to see what kind of 
a vehicle an Irish car is, had better 
buy the book at once, and in the 
frontispiece of the first volume, 
they will behold a true portraiture 
of the said conveyance, together 
with a likeness of Titmarsh him- 
self, which is well worth the price 
of The Sketch-Book. Mle is repre- 
sented with his right arm fondly 
encircling the taper waist of an Irish 
girl, with “a pair of never-mind- 
what coloured garters,” which, he 
tells us, she “ shewed” him before 
the journey was over, and with whom 
he contrived to tumble into the mid- 
dle of the road, causing, thereby, “ a 
great number of polite allusions and 
genteel inquiries ” to be made by the 
rest of the company. Near him is 
an Irish attorney with moustachios !!! 
—a sight that almost drove Michael 
out of his senses, but, though an 
attorney, he seems to have been a 
right merry fellow. Our friend got 
on very pleasantly to the lakes. But 
here we pause, and refer the reader 
to Titmarsh. He will find, by that 
worthy, an exquisite description of 
the lakes, the stag-hunt, the races, 
and the people, and which description 
no man, < intends to visit that 
part of Ireland, should leave unread. 

Here we find we have got to the 
end of the first volume. Another 
remains just as radiant with fun and 
philosophy; and descriptions, and 
anecdotes, and the adventures of the 
famous Captain Freney, and a more 
famous pillager than even he, to wit, 
Alderman Dan O'Connell, and beef- 
steaks with [larry Lorrequer, and 
Galway music, and a Connemara 
dinner, and the scenery of Wicklow, 
and Glendalugh, and Armagh, and 
Belfast, and charming Peg of Lima- 
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vaddy, of whom Titmarsh became 
the Petrarch in some choice canticles, 
and which conclude as follows :— 
“ This I do declare, 
Happy is the laddy 
Who the heart can share 
Of Peg of Limavaddy ; 
Married if she were, 
Blest would be the daddy 
Of the children fair 
Of Peg of Limavaddy. 
Beauty is not rare 
In the land of Paddy, 
Fair beyond compare 
Is Peg of Limavaddy. 
Citizen or squire, 
Tory, Whig, or Radi- 
cal would all desire 
Pee of Limavaddy. 
Had 1 Homer's fire, 
Or that of Sergeant Taddy, 
Meetly I'd admire 
Peg of Limavaddy. 
And till I expire, 
Or till L grow mad, I 
Will sing unto my lyre 


, 


Pee of Limavaddy ! 


And Derry, and Donegal, and Bal- 
linasloe, and —-but how can we enu- 
merate all the choice tit-bits of lite- 
rature in this second tome? We 
give up the task in sheer despair, 
and shall, therefore, only offer a 
closing remark on a passage or two 
which we noted as we read through 
the volumes. 

Irish improvidence is thus exempli- 
fied by Titmarsh: — “It is quite 
curious to see in the streets, where 
the shops are new open, the painter 
of the sign-boards begins with big 
letters, and ends, for want of space, 
with small!” And, again: — “ One 
sees in this country many a grand 
and tall iron gate leading into a very 
shabby field covered with thistles.” 
Whereupon, the reviewer in Ains- 
worth’s Magazine says, “ It is curious 
to see how the fine woman ends in a 
fish’s tail, how the Irishman begins 
with whisky and ends with ditch- 
water, how he has a domestic estab- 
lishment without a home, a life with- 
out the means of living. As hethought- 
lessly begins his sign-board, so he 
often builds his house, and sets up 
his gate.” No doubt there is some 
truth in all this, but it is rather too 
much to say that these “ observations 
furnish a key to the Irish charac- 
ter.” Faults and failings enough 
the Irish have, in common with all 
men, but they are hardly so impro- 
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vident as this theory would lead 
us toSbelieve. It would be “ quite 
curious” if an Irishman related the 
following story of a worthy English 
gentleman, to prove that all English- 
men were silly. A Sussex knight 
having spent a great estate at court, 
and reduced himself to a single park 
and one fine house in it, was yet 
ambitious to entertain the king. For 
this purpose he had his gates newly 
painted, and adorned with a coat of 
arms, and this motto on them, in 
large golden letters, — 


Oja VANITAS. 


Sir Antony Corke, offering to read 
it, desired to know of the gentleman 
what he meant by ‘0.4 ;” who told 
him that it stood for Omnia. “I 
wonder,” answered Sir Antony, “that, 
having made your omnia so little as 
you have, you should yet make your 
vanitaus so large.” We wonder did 
Titmarsh ever meet with this story, 
and did it supply him with the re- 
marks above cited. If he did, he 
might have learned from it that the 
poor Irish are not the only improvi- 
dent people in the world, though, 
God help them, they are often enough 
charged with it. This remark, and 
the comparison of those pious ladies 
who have embraced the convent life 
to Indian Suttees, are the only two 
passages in the Sketch-Book with 
which we are disposed to differ from 
Michael. But we have not room to 
discuss either point just at present. 
The enormous amount of beggary 
and raggery all over the provinces 
struck Michael with dismay. ‘The 
beggars were of that kind which 
awakens scarcely any sympathy in 
warm-hearted fellows like Titmarsh ; 
but though sunk in depravity, they 
were not without wit. “We asked 
one,” says he, “ who was calling down 
all the blessings of all the saints and 
angels upon us, and telling a most 
piteous tale of poverty, why she did 
not go to the poorhouse. The wo- 
man’s look at once changed from a 
sentimental whine to a grin: ‘ Dey 
owe two hundred pounds at that 
house,’ said she ; ‘ and faith an honest 
woman can’t go dere?” with which 
wonderful reason ought not the most 
squeamish to be content? Michael 
was too knowing a customer to be 
“done” by these gentry. On the 
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road from Ballinasloe to Dublin an- 
other scene occurs :— 


“ I think the beggars were more plen- 
teous and more loathsome here than al- 
mest any where ; to one hideous wretch 
I was obliged to give money to go away, 
which he did for a moment, only to ob- 
trude his horrible face directly after. 
wards, half eaten away with disease. 
‘A penny for the sake of poor little 
Mery,’ said another woman, who had a 
baby sleeping at her withered breast ; 
and how can any one who has a little Mery 
at home resist such an appeal? ‘ Pity the 
poor blind man!’ roared a respectably 
dressed grenadier of a fellow. I told 
him to go to the gentleman with the red 
neckcloth and fur cap (a young buck 
from Trinity College) ; to whom the blind 
man with much simplicity immediately step. 
ped over.” 


Any one who reads these volumes 
must rise from the perusal of them 
convinced that the Irish poor-law 
has turned out a miserable failure, 
and that the best thing that can be 
done is to repeal it at once, and con- 
vert the workhouses into barracks, 
or national schools. If the repeal 
fun proceeds much farther, many 
people think the barracks will be- 
come necessary. 


One word as to the illustrations of 


these volumes. ‘They are by Tit- 
marsh himself, and must, of course, 
be good. Their chief merit is fidelity. 
He has hit off the Irish faee and cus- 
toms almost as well as Maclise. The 
difficulties he encountered in getting 
the girls to stand 'still while transferr- 
ing their lovely faces to his sketch- 
book are amusingly detailed. Ilere 
are one or two instances :— 


« Presently, with a curtsey, came a 
young woman who sold worsted socks at 
a shilling a pair, and whose portrait is 
here given. It required no small pains 
to entice this rustic beauty to stand while 
a sketch should be made of her. Nor 
did any compliments or cajolements on 
my part or the landlady’s bring about the 
matter; it was not until money 
offered that the lovely creature 
sented, 
the real artist) cither te give her six- 
pence or to purchase two pair of her 
socks, if she would stand still for five 
minutes ; on which she said she would 
prefer selling the socks. Then she stood 
still for a moment im the corner of the 
room ; then she turned her face towards 
the eorner, and the other part of her per. 


was 


con- 
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son towards the artist, and exclaimed in 
that attitude, ‘1 must have a shilling 
more. ‘Then I told her to go to the 
leuce. ‘Then she made a proposition in- 
volving the stockings and sixpence, 
which was similarly rejected ; and finally 
the above splendid design was com- 
pleted at the price first stated.” 


At Westport he made an attempt, 
and failed :— 


“ One, a regular rustic beauty, whose 
face and figure would have made the 
fortune of a frontispiece, seemed particu- 
larly amused and agacante, and I walked 
round to get a drawing of her fresh jolly 
face; but directly | came near she 
pulled her gown over her head, and reso- 
lutely turned round her back; and as 
that part of her person did not seem to 
differ in character from the backs of the 
rest of Europe, there is no need taking 
its likeness.” 


At times he was more fortunate, 
and by the bribe of a glass of whisky 
succeeded in his object. On one oc- 
casion, he met with so decided a re- 
pulse, and one which he describes so 
well, that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of transcribing it. Accosting a 
man with a load of turf,— 


“A fine and edifying conversation 
took place between the designer and the 
owner of the vehicle. ‘ Stand still for a 
minute you and the car, and I will give 
you twopence!’ * What do you want to 
do with it?’ says the latter. ‘To draw 
it.’ ‘ To draw it!’ says he, with a wild 
look of surprise ; ‘and is it you'll draw 
it? ‘] mean, I want to take a picture 
of it ; you know what a picture is?’ ‘ No 
I don’t.’ ‘ Here’s one, says I, shewing 
him a book. ‘ O faith, sir,’ says the car- 
man, drawing back rather alarmed, ‘I’m 
no scholar ;’ and he coiicluded by saying, 
‘ Will you buy the turf, or will you not ? 
by which straightforward question he 
shewed himself to be a real practical 
man of sense ; and as he got an unsatis- 
factory repiy to this query, he forthwith 
gave a lash to his pony, and declined to 
wait a minute longer. As for the two- 
pence, he certainly accepted that hand. 
some sum, and put it into his pocket 
with an air of extreme wonder at the 
transaction, and of contempt for the 
wiver, which very likely was perfectly 
I have seen men despised 
in genteel companies with not half so 
good a cause.” 


With this extract we close, and 
heartily recommend our subscribers 
to peruse The Irish Sketch Book. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 


No. VII. 


CHATEAUBRIAND AND DE GENOUDE,. 


Tur first time I saw Chateaubriand 
was in that very garden at Lausanne 
of which Gibbon has written— 


“‘Tnstead of a small house between a 
street and a stable-yard, I began to oc- 
cupy a spacious and convenient man- 
sion, connected on the north side with 
the city, and open on the south to 
a beautifal and boundless horizon. A 
earden of four acres had been laid out by 
the taste of M. Deiguerdun; from the 
garden a rich scenery of meadows and 
vineyards descends to the Lake of Le- 
man, and the prospect far beyond the 
Lake is crowned by the stupendous 
mountains of Savoy. My books and 
my acquaintance had been first united in 
London ; but this happy position of my 
library in town and country was finally 
reserved for Lausanne.” 


And who that has read his clo- 
quent descriptions of the commence- 
ment and termination of the history 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, can forget that, whilst— 


“Te was at Rome, on the 15th of 
October, 1764, as he sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed friars were singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of 
writing that work first started to his 
mind ;” 


it was in the garden at Lausanne 
just referred to, that he terminated 
his labours :— 


“It was on the day, or rather night, 
of the 27th of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page in a sum- 
merhouse in my garden, After laying 
down my pen, | took several turns in a 
berceau, or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the 
country, the Jake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was se- 
rene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature 
was silent. I will not dissemble the 
first emotions of joy on the recovery of 
my freedom, and, perhaps, the establish- 
ment of my fame. But my pride was 
soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
was spread over my mind by the idea 


that I had taken an everlasting leave of 
an old and agreeable companion, and that 
whatsoever might be the future fate of 
my History, the life of the historian must 
be short and precarious.” 


Yes!—there we were in the self- 
same garden. The acacias still 
waved their golden hair; the sum- 
merhouse yet existed; the “ ber- 
ceau” was not destroyed; and Cha- 
teanbriand was walking with the 
aged Madame , the first love 
of the self-same Gibbon. 

Ah! how time had rolled on! 
How its effacing fingers had left 
scarcely a trace of those features 
where beauty had once loved to 
dwell! And how now she described 
the person of her former enthusiastic 
admirer, who, having prostrated him- 
self on one occasion at her feet, im- 
ploring her to accept his hand and 
heart, was unable to raise himself 
from the ground and gain his erect 
posture, until she rang for her ser- 
vant, and directed him to assist the 
abject lover from the ground! What 
a host of historical and biographical 
remembrances rushed to my mind 
when I beheld the French poet and 
philosopher engaged in a cheerful 
“ eauserie” with one who had been 
the friend and companion of the 
writer of the most doquent history 


the world hath yet seen in any 
language or in any clime! 

And there was the deep blue lake 
on whose magical waters Gibbon had 


so often gazed! And there the 
same garden in which Lord Sheffield, 
Necker, Charles James l’ox, and 
Prince Henry of Prussia, had so 
often wandered with this extraordi- 
nary man! And there were those 
glorious mountains on which their 
eyes had so often feasted! And there 
was the dark grandeur of retreat- 
ing rocks, but lighted on their tops 
with eternal snow! And there was 
that placid village of Ouchy lying 
quite meekly in the valley, with 
the slopes covered with roses and 
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vines, flowers and luxuriance down 
to the water's edge! And we talked 
of other days, aad beings long since 
consigned to the earth and the worm, 
but whose works, unimpaired by 


time, or unchanged by the lapse of 
years, were still the admiration of 


successive generations. So we talked 
of Tell, and of La Harpe, and of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, and of the Swiss 
reformers, and of men of all sections 
of the Christian Church, and of a 
heaven where there should be no 
divisions, no sections, and no sectari- 
ans ! 

Chateaubriand was full of Rome, 
of the imperial city, of the infallible 
chief of an infallible church, of the 
privileges and advantages he was 
about to enjoy as ambassador to his 
Holiness from Charles the Tenth,— 
for he was on his way to the Papal 
States when I met him; and his 
conversation was most eloquent when 
he talked of the continuity of the 
Catholic faith, of the invariable es- 
sence of the Catholic religion, and 
of the repose of his own spirit when 
he thought and believed that he 
also was an engrafted member of 
that holy fellowship which was be- 
gun on earth to endure for ever. 

Chateaubriand had undertaken the 
mission on which he was proceeding, 
more for the purpose of absenting 
himself during an approaching pe- 
riod of severe political conflict, in 
which his voice would have been 
lost in the Babel of party hostility 
and clamour, than from any other 
motive, either moral, political, or re- 
ligious. With his fine discriminating 
mind he beheld the coming storm. 
He perceived that the 5 oA of the 
* Counter-Revolution” had resolved 
on urging the king to a reaction ; and 
that the opposition of such men as 
Roy, Perier, and Royer Collard, had 
become less dispassionate and more 
intense. Ile was accused of fear, of 
want of consistent energy, of ner- 
vousness, and tremulousness; and 
Martainville, with his satires and his 
venom, spoke of such men as the 
author of The Genius of Christianity 
as being infected with “the poison of 
liberalism.” Whilst Martignac and 
Chateaubriand defended the mo- 
narchy with the Charta, Martain- 


ville and the men of the old mo- 
“ coups - d’ état,” 
lave we of 


narchy called for 


and asked, ** What need 
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any other Charta than the will of the 
best of princes?” They sought to 
bring into disgrace or contempt the 
man who, in 1814, had written his 
celebrated brochure, De Buona- 
parte et des Bourbons, et de la né- 
cessité de se rallier & nos princes 
Légitimes, pour le bonheur de lu 


France, et celui de 0 Europe. Four- 
teen years had passed away. The 
services of Chateaubriand, though 


not forgotten, were too remote to be 
kept steadily in view, and “he is in- 
fected with Constitutionalism!” was 
the cry with which it was attempted 
to degrade him. And yet it should 
have been remembered that with 
truth could he exclaim,— 

“ Since the epoch of the assassi- 
nation of the Duke d’Enghien, I have 
been accustomed to run all the risks 
of fortune! Every six months | 
have been threatened that [ should 
be shot, or put to the sword, or im- 
prisoned for the rest of my days. 
Still I did not the less follow the 
course which my duty indicated, as 
one I ought to pursue.” 

But so it was. Peace and plenty 
had brought with them not satisfac- 
tion and gratitude, happiness and 
repose, but a spirit of rebellion, and 
a determination, on the one hand, to 
demand more than the Charta grant- 
ed, and, on the other, to withdraw 
concessions which had been wisely 
made. ‘Thus the monarchy was 
placed in peril, and public liberties 
were rendered less secure. The 
poet, the orator, the Christian philo- 
sopher, perceived all this ; and, faith- 
ful to his past life, he did not hesi- 
tate to assure the princes he had 
served with such devotion, and to 
whose illustrious race he continued 
so warmly attached, that a counter- 
revolution and a restoration of the 
monarchy of 1788 was impossible. 

One of the senseless calumnies at 
that time heaped on Chateaubriand 
was, that “his tastes were English, 
that he had been one who had 
culogised that mixed form of govern- 
ment which had been consecrated by 
the Charta; and that France owed 
all her modern calamities, and ap- 
proaching woes, to the parliamentary 
system ! e 

The truth was, that Chateaubriand 
had not heen an idle and an ignorant 
spectator of the events of the then 
past forty years. It could not be 
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said of him, “that he had forgotten 
nothing and learned nothing.” His 
expansive and noble heart had cer- 
tainly forgotten many acts of injust- 
ice and cruelty exercised towards 
him both by the Revolution, the 
Republic, and the Empire; but he 
had well observed what France had 
been and what she was, and he 
therefore sought to render her go- 
vernment popular without being 
democratic, and monarchical without 
being reactionary. When his friends 
denied that he was “too English,” 
and adduced in proof of this the 
very pamphlet I have already men- 
tioned, in the first edition of which 
he had even forgotten to acknowledge 
the immense debt of gratitude which 
the Bourbons, as a race, owed to the 
English nation, they were met by the 
cry, “Ah! but read the appendix to 
the second edition, in which England 
is glorified at the expense of all 
besides! ‘This Chateaubriand is one 
of those to whom we owe the 
infliction of a parliamentary system.” 

And as the noble and beautiful 
language of Chateaubriand on this 
occasion has been so unjustly and 
unkindly produced against him, in 
order to excite the prejudices and 
the hatred of the Anti-English party 
in France, I am delighted to have 
the opportunity of recalling pub- 
lic attention to his glowing panegyric 
of the Prince Regent and of the Duke 
of Wellington :— 


‘*Several persons,” said Chateau- 
briand, ‘‘have remarked, not without 
astonishment, that in my last work when 
speaking of the generosity of the great 
powers who have of tate delivered us, I 
should not have made mention of Eng- 
land! [ admit the justice of this re- 
proach, and Ll am grieved to the heart at 
my omission; but my excuse must be 
the real one,—the grandeur of the spec- 
tacle which L was contemplating, and 
the rapidity with which I wrote the 
pamphlet in question, * . Bat, 
sir, no Frenchman can ever forget, | 
trust, that which he owes to the Prince 
Regent of England, and to the noble 
people who have so powerfully contri- 
buted to our emancipation. ‘The flags 
of Spain also floated in the armies of 
Henry the Fourth ; and they reappear in 
the battalions which restore to us our 
Louis the Eighteenth. We are too sen- 
sible of true glory not to admire this 
Lord Wellington, in whose character we 
see so strikingly reproduced the virtues 
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and the talents of our own Turenne. Do 
we not feel touched even to tears when 
we contemplate this truly great man, 
Wellington, promising, at the time of 
our retreat from Portugal, two guineas 
for each French prisoner who should be 
brought to him living? By virtue of the 
force of his moral character, and its in- 
fluence over his contemporaries, this same 
Lord Wellington, more as the effect of 
that character, than as the result of mili- 
tary discipline, miraculously brought 
into a state of subjugation, on entering 
into our provinces, the resentment of the 
Portuguese, and the vengeance of the 
Spaniards; and, in one word, it was 
around his standard that the first cry of 
* Vive le roi!’ aroused our unfortunate 
country; and, instead of a_ captive 
French prince, this new Black Prince 
was brought back to Bordeaux as the 
king of emancipated France !” 


The concluding passage is so de- 
licate, eloquent, and touching, that I 
dare not translate it :— 


“ Lorsque le Roi Jean fut conduit a 
Londres, touché cle la générosité d’ Edou- 
ard, il s’ attacha a ses vainqueurs, et re- 
vint mourir dans la terre de sa captivité, 
comme s'il eit prévu que cette terre 
serait dans la suite le dernier asile du 
dernier rejeton de sa race, et qu’un jour 
les descendants des Talbot et des Chan- 
dos recueilleraient la postérité proscrite 
de ja Hire et des Duguesclin.” 


That the Buonapartists, the rem- 
nants of the roughshod republicans, 
and the once devoted lovers of the 
barbarous politics of Robespierre and 
of Marat, should have hated Cha- 
teaubriand for language so creditable 
to his heart and his understanding, 
would have excited no surprise ; but 
that the polished courtiers of a once 
banished dynasty should have so 
far forgotten the obligations they 
owed to the English and their go- 
vernment, as to have attacked him 
for his expressions of gratitude and 
love to Great Britain, is a fact which 
reflects no credit on the men who 
were so oblivious. 

But Ihave headed this Reminis- 
cence “ Chateaubriand and De Ge- 
noude!” Why have I done so? 
Why have I not kept distinct the 
memorials and reminiscences of the 
author of Afala ct René, of the 
Correspondence of the Baron de 
Grimm and Diderot, and of Le Gé- 
nie. du Christianisme ?, And why have 
I confounded them with the political 
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writings of De Genoude, the apolo- 
gist of the Jesuits, the counsellor 
of demi-measures of a reactionary 
character, and the able and most 
accomplished editor of Za Gazette de 
France ? Ushall answer this inquiry 
with as much brevity as possible; 
but my reasons being connected with 
the history of the last fifteen years, 
cannot be comprehended in a few 
sentences. 

In 1826, 27, and 28, the character 
of the opposition to the Bourbon 
government became materially 
changed. Many years of very great 
physical prosperity, and of undis- 
turbed peace, had placed the mid- 
dling classes in France in a condition 
of considerable ease and enjoyment. 
An immense annual expenditure by 
foreigners in Paris of large incomes, 
all drawn from foreign “lands, and 
expended in precious metals, tended 
to raise the fortunes of tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, and merchants, every 
year; and, as is always the case 
in France when purses get full, the 
lesser educated classes become inso- 
lent and dominating. ‘The Oppo- 
sition in the Chamber of Deputies, 


backed by the clamorous demands of 


out-of-door legislators, were less pru- 
dent in their specches, and less care- 
ful and monarchical in their acts, and 
the press was daring and insolent in 
its unconstitutional demands. ‘The 


Gazette de France, at the head of 


which was M. de Genoude, a young 
man full of fire, eloquence, and con- 
victions of a very decided monarchi- 
eal tendency, engaged with zeal and 
talent in the cause of the insulted 
royalty’; and defended with genius, 
taste, and ardour, a cause which he 
really believed to be in danger. 
The gentleman just named was a 
layman, full of enthusiasm for his 
church, of devotedness to his king 
and princes, and of zeal for mo- 
narehical institutions. He believed 
not in the democratical 
the Charta of Louis XVIIT., and 
he was convinced that if the Romish 
clergy exercised their just influence 
in the provinces, that a revolution 
for popular principles would be im- 
possible. No concession!” was his 
ery and his watchword; and he 
would point out day by day, in his 
most talented Gazette, how Louis 
XVI1., Marie Antoinette, and the old 
dynasty, had been lost, ruined, by a 
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system of concession to unjust de- 
mands and to revolutionary factions. 
The royal family was thus placed in 
a difficult and most arduous position. 
They relied on such men as De Ge- 
noude. ‘They were urged on by 
such men as Martainville. ‘The 
Benjamin Constants, the Periers, the 
Roys, and the Collards, of the Cham- 
bers exclaimed, “No reaction !” 
‘Their opponents replied by demand- 
ing that “the rights of the monarchy 
should be respected!” France is 
older than her princes!” cried the 
opposition. “ Franee is the Bour- 
bons, and she is nothing without 
them,” replied M. de Genoude. 
This war of words ended in a war of 
blows, and the court was induced to 
believe that M. de Martignac was 
too constitutional for the French 
monarchy, When he cried, “ We 
march in the midst of anarchy!” 
the journal of M. de Genoude en- 
treated the king to dissolve the 
chamber, to call together new depu- 
ties, to make an appeal to monarchi- 
cal France, anc. to issue a proclama- 
tion which should shake most terri- 
bly the Liberals! The advice was 
taken, the experiment was made, and 
the Prince de Polignac was called to 
ottice. It was at this period, which 
preceded this entry of M. de Polig- 
nac into power, that I first saw 
M. de Genoude. Young, handsome, 
fascinating, eloquent, persuasive, full 
of deep love for France, and of 
earnestness almost unexampled, in 
manner and style, De Genoude was 
the most attractive of companions, 
and the most winning of conversa- 
tionalists. The Courrier Francais 
and the Constitutionnel were then 
carrying on a desperate war against 
the monarchy and the princes ; and 
songsters, caricaturists, and feuille- 
tonists, all joined in the yell, which 
proceeded trom multitudes of most 
It was 
then that Chateaubriand besought 
the eldest branch of the house of 
Bourbon not to be intimidated by 
the hectoring of the opposition, by 
the fury of the De Corcelles, Sal- 
vertes, Lafayettes, and Lafittes of the 
press, or the deputies, on the one 
hand; and not to be goaded, or ex- 
cited, or driven to acts of political 
reaction, on the other. Less ma- 
tured in his views, though not less 
sincere in his attachment to the 
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Bourbon dynasty than Chateau- 
briand, M. de Genoude thought a 
certain amount of reaction necessary, 
but was by no means prepared to 
advise a line of policy which should 
hazard the possibility of a second re- 
volution. Ile was less prudent than 
Chateaubriand, undoubtedly ; but he, 
also, was by no means satisfied that 
violence or threats would advance 
the cause of the princes he loyed. 
“ Be firm!” cried De Genoude, “ Re- 
sort to the protecting clauses of the 
chamber! Dissolve—dissolve, again 
and again, as the charter authorises 
you to do.” But this system was 
one of legality, and did not include, 
even in its spirit, the principle of 
“ coups d état.” 

When the great and the good 
Chateaubriand accepted the post of 
French ambassador to the court 
of Rome, M, de Genoude regarded 
the nomination as one of tvo libe- 
ral a character; and afterwards, 
when, on the nomination of the Po- 
lignac ministry, he resigned that 
post, the Gazelte positively blamed 
him. But what says the Abbé de 
Genoude now? He admits, that if 
the counsels of Chateaubriand had 
been followed, the events of 1830 
would not have occurred. From 
that period to the present hour, on 
all vast questions of dynasty and of 
principle, these two distinguished 
patriots and philosophers haveagreed ; 
and they both now perceive the 
errors committed on all sides, and 
the results of which can still only be 
partially and imperfectly understood. 
lor these reasons, I have always asso- 
ciated in my mind the names of Cha- 
teaubriand and De Genoude together. 
Ile who said, in very troublesome 
and tempestuous times, in moments 
of great irritation and personal dan- 
ger, when addressing himself to the 
Duchess of Berry, “ Madam, your 
son is my king,” has in De Genoude 
a contemporary every way worthy 
of being so, both for his courage and 
his dignity. Neither Chateaubriand 
nor De Genoude desired a counter- 
revolution. ‘This is certain. But 
the former perceived, before the lat- 
ter, that it must take place; whilst 
the latter, when it oceurred, made 
amazing efforts to save the royalty 
from being involved in its disastrous 
consequences. ‘Then, however, it 
was too late; and both Chateau- 
briand and De Genoude haye subse- 
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quently laboured together to rescue 
their country from the evils in which 
it was involved from 1830 to 1835. 
Since that period they have been, as 
before, conservative rather than anti- 
revolutionary; and as their efforts 
have been similar, and the result of 
those efforts satisfactory, I cannot 
but associate them in my mind, and 
now produce them in the same pic- 
ture, 

As Paganini was the Apollo of the 
violin, and Huerta is still of the 
guitar, so Chateaubriand and De 
Genoude are in conversation the most 
seductive of men. I do not mean of 
women’s hearts or of women’s admi- 
ration, though of both they have 
both had their full share, but I mean 
that they spell-bind you by their 
tongues, rivet you down to your po- 
sition, from which you cannot extri- 
vate yourself’; and whilst Chateau- 
briand is the Paganini, De Genoude 
is the Huerta of the concert. ‘The 
one, rich in classic lore, with an 
imagination fertile in both the fables 
and realities of Greece and Rome, 
and with a ripe and unctuous flowing 
of old things and new, passing to 


you from his well-stored memory, 
now causes you to breathe less freely, 
and pena to beat less frequently, 


as he converses of by-gone days 
adorned as they are by classical 1l- 
lustrations; and then makes your 
pulse move quicker than before by 
strains of love, and descriptions of 
scenery, which no one can give with 
equal grace and animation. But De 
Genoude succeeds him! He speaks 
to you only of France. He is not 
ignorant, indeed, of other lands, peo- 
ple, or dynasties. He also could 
converse of fabled deities and of 
fabled climes; but France is now the 
one great object of his affections, as 
the Church of Rome is that of his 
obedience and veneration. There is 
so much of similarity in these great 
men, that I have yoked them to- 
gether, not from ignorance of the 
points on which they difier, but from 
acquaintance with those on which 
they are agreed. 

When first I saw De Genoude he 
was a layman, a married man, one of 
the best and most admirable of hus- 
bands, and who rendered his wife one 
of the happiest of her sex by his true- 
hearted and most devoted love. His 
case was one of many, many others, 
I am always happy to adduce, of 
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French matrimonial bliss. It is a 
vulgar calumny, and nothing better, 
which asserts that connubial bliss, in 
France, is restricted to the poor. I[ 
have seen examples, almost innume- 
rable, in the higher as well as in the 
middle ranks of French life; and I 
proclaim it as an indisputable fact, 
that if marriages are made in heaven, 
they are often most harmoniously 
and happily celebrated in France. 
However, when first I saw De Ge- 
noude, he cost me the loss of a very 
excellent dinner ; for I had the hap- 
piness to sit next to him, and to en- 
joy the music of his voice and the 
thrilling eloquence of his conversa- 
tion. He began with the soup. I 
took but one’spoonful. The rest was 
cleared away. Fish, flesh, and fowl, 
game, entremets, and all sorts of 
“sweet things,” shared the same 
fate ; and by the time the repast was 
terminated I was literally awfully 
hungry! I have conversed with 
many men and in many lands, and 
have been amused, profited, and de- 
lighted ;—but I really think, without 
exception, that the most absorbing of 
all conversationalists is De Genoude. 
Deep thoughts, rapid conceptions, 
varied descriptions, exciting and ap- 
propriate anecdotes, a grouping of 
men and things most bewildering 
by their number and witchery, are 
all happily combined in his conver- 
sational powers ; and the feeling and 
energy with which all is uttered, 
bearing upon some great and magni- 
ficent principle, form together an 
amount of attractiveness which defies 
the best powers of the mind at all to 
resist, much less effectually to with- 
stand. I have seen violent Buona- 
partists and ultra-Liberals so “ mes- 
merised” by his syren song, so 
baflled by his enchanting cloquence, 
or so led captive by his close and 
logical reasoning, as to be wholly 
unable to reply. The next day they 
were angry, nay, indignant, with 
themselves at their own defeat, and 
sighed to renew the conversation of 
the eve. But when the opportunity 
has again presented itself, they have 
been once more silent in his presence, 
not from fear, but from joy, from a 
sort of intellectual delight arising out 
of the developement before them of 
commanding powers and of astound- 
ing cloquence. 

One of the favourite maxims of 
De Genoude, and which for years he 
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has enforced on the readers of the 
Gazette, is this, “La revolte west 
That is to say, that 
God does not authorise rebellion; 
that justice does not authorise rebel- 
lion; that the welfare of man, as a 
race, does not call for it; that the 
laws of society are opposed to it; 
that the redress of wrongs does not 
sanction it; that even the rights of 
men are opposed to it; and that 
there is no slavery so severe, excess- 
ive, and tyrannical, as the slavery 
inflicted by successful rebellion. It 
is a magnificent treat to listen to De 
Genoude when he takes in hand such 
a maxim as this, and illustrates and 
enforces it. Oppose him if you will, 
that does not annoy him; question 
him if you will, that does not dis- 
turb him; abuse him if you will, 
that does not vex or irritate him. 
Still, still he proclaims, “ La revolte 
nest jamais permise!” Ile begins 
with the garden of Eden. Le brings 
the trees and the flowers, the um- 
brageous walks and the perennial 
foliage, the bright heavens and the 
spangled fields, the warbling birds, 
and the voice ‘of a sinless and undy- 
ing creation before you ; and he asks 
you whether the principle of revolt 
was there? No! all was submission, 
obedience, love. But the principle 
of rebellion was introduced, the sense 
of shame and of degradation fol- 
lowed, the dignity of man fell with 
the loss of his obedience; and re- 
proaches, addressed both to God and 
to his helpmate, shewed how happi- 
ness depended on dependence. But 
did God permit this rebellion? Did 
he allow it to succeed ? Was it a tri- 
umph more than momentary? ‘The 
angel with the flaming sword an- 
swered all such inquiries. ‘The curse 
on the woman, her subjection, and 
her sorrow, were the best replies to 
all suspicions that God would admit 
the principle of revolt into Lis code, or 
into His dominions. And the serpent 
biting the dust, closed the exhibition 
of the practical proofs that “ La re- 
volte west jamais permise,” by Heaven. 
—But yet man increased! ‘That in- 
crease was painful, but it was pro- 
lific. ‘Though man was a sinner, he 
multiplied ; and though his dominion 
was accompanied with toil, misery, 
and woe, yet he had dominion. His 
sins became as enormous as his race, 
and his rebellion was desperate and 
decided. But was that revolt per- 
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mitted ? The deluge replied to the 
inquiry; and “ Rocks, save us!” 
“ Mountains, fall upon us and hide 
us!” were the exclamations which 
proclaimed by their vehemence and 
their misery, “ Non—Jla revolte west 
jamais permise!” And what was 
the atonement itself? that great, 
that wondrous mystery—a Saviour 
dying for a rebellious world? a 
God becoming man to suffer for 
rebels ? to obtain pardon, reconcili- 
ation, and mercy? but a new con- 
secration of the self-same principle, 
“ La revolle n'est jamais permise !” 
And what is the fire that is never 
quenched, and what the worm that 
never dieth, but the eternal and 
practical evidence of the truth, 
that rebellion is never allowed ? 
—And what are the crimes against 
society, but rebellion against the laws? 
And what are the penalties of such 
rebellion inflicted by those laws, but 
so many re-assertions that rebellion 
is not allowed ? 
society are so many acts of rebellion 
against the majesty of the law,—that 
majesty being derived from the laws 
of Heaven, of the principle of which 
they are so many representations. 
So the sufferings of humanity for the 
excesses of humanity, are signal tri- 
umphs of the same principle carried 
into action. ‘The laws of nature in- 
dicate temperance to man; and ex- 
cess, therefore, tends to disease, pa- 
ralysis, and sudden death. ‘The laws 
of nature indicate providence to man ; 
and improvidence, therefore, is fol- 
lowed by want, misery, and ruin. 
The laws of God point out virtue 
and religion, abstinence and conti- 
nence to man; and when man op- 
poses these laws, and rebels against 
these requirements of almighty wis- 
dom, and eternal truth, the conse- 
quences, immediate, as well as future, 
point out the heinousness of rebellion. 
—Man is a rebel. 
the race is one of rebellion! But 
man has not been permitted to profit 
by his opposition, his revolt, and his 
disobedience. The carliest known 
history of man affords abundant ex- 
amples of the truth of this statement. 
The destruction of cities, the swal- 
lowing up of tribes, the overthrow 
of empires, the utter annihilation 
of dynasties, the engulfing by earth- 
quakes, or by other phenomena, of 
whole districts and countries, are so 
VOL. XXYII. NO, CLXIE, 
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many more facts all attesting the 
truth of this one overruling maxim, 
“* La revolte n'est jamais permise.” 
Then comes the long train of other 
facts of unsuccessful revolts, of 
crushed revolts, of revolts followed 
by great national disasters, and of 
revolts which have changed the 
whole course of events in this world, 
not for the increased happiness, but 
for the additional misery, of man. 
Thus revolt is never authorised by 
the laws of God, of nature, or of so- 
ciety. 

It is in this way that De Genoude 
prepares you for the examination of 
the modern history of France. He 
shews to what new crimes, misery, 
and degradation, each new revolt has 
conducted his fellow - countrymen. 
He commences with the period which 
preceded the horrors of 1793, and 
points ont the distinction between 
improvement and revolt, between the 
union of the king and the country in 
a great work of national ameliora- 
tion and. the infringement of the 
royal prerogatives terminating in 
royal assassination. ‘The woes and 
wrongs of upwards of twenty years 
are to be dated back to the rebellion 
of the Place de la Revolution; and 
the restoration of the Bourbons in 
1814 was a striking and most signal 
declaration of the truthfulness and 
rightfulness of the principle that 
“ La revolte n'est jamais permise.” 

When De Genoude shews in de- 
tail how every infraction of this prin- 
ciple has led to corresponding disas- 
ters, and how in proportion as man 
has been obedient, not erecting him- 
self against the laws, but seeking by 
legal means to establish and to im- 
prove them, he has been happy and 
progressive,—it is then that he is in- 
comparable, and his fine face lightens 
up as he sees conviction strike the con- 
sciences of those to whom he is ad- 
dressing himself. As it is with his 
conversation, so it is with his writ- 
ings. He is so closely logical, that 
you must make up your mind to re- 
tain your previous convictions, though 
you ‘know they are wrong, or else to 
be carried away by a power of rea- 
soning you are unable to resist. And 
when he addresses himself to the ob- 


jection that this maxim is slavish, 


and degrading, and is opposed to the 

cause of progress and civilisation, he 

is indeed magnificent. ‘Then it is that 
“2, 
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he examines the slavery on the one 
hand, and the despotism on the other, 
of the ancient republics. Then it is 
that he lays before you in all its nu- 
dity and helplessness the system of 
popular government. ‘Then it is that 
he points to democratical America, 
with her slave population; to the 
Polish nobles who revolted against 
their sovereign, yet the veriest task- 
masters of their serfs; to the Swiss 
cantons, where to this hour peasants 
cannot dance without the permission 
ofthe Landermann; and to all the 
castes and distinctions created by 
municipal and other civic institutions. 
Lastly, when he attacks that princi- 
ple of self-adulation, self-confidence, 
and self-exultation, which leads men 
to set themselves up against the 
power, authority, and wisdom of 
and to enthrone individual 
opinion and private judgment, he in- 
dicates with the finger of a master 
and the profoundness of a sage how 
all these efforts of man to deify him- 
self have ended in moral, physical, 
and social ruin. “ Non, non,” he 
cries at the termination of his ad- 
dress or his conversation, “ la revolte 
n'est jamais permise.” 


ages, 


But it is time to return to Chateau- 
briand, and to take upthe thread of his 
later history. Before, however, I do 
this, it may perhaps be permitted me 
to say a few words of his earlier life. 
i am not ignorant of the fact that 
this good and great man has many 
enemies. How is this? Some dis- 
like him for his plea for the Jesuits. 
Some declare that his celebrated 
work had “as little of genius in it as 
it had of Christianity.” This is un- 
fair and untrue. It has much of 
both. IT will not concede even to the 
editor of the Record, that he is a 
more decided, though he is, doubt- 
less, a more enlightened Protestant 
than myself; but Chateaubriand 
writes as a Romanist because he felt 
as one, and though we hold that 
Loyola was disloyal in his metaphy- 
sics, neither himself nor his leading 
followers have merited our contempt 
or our abuse. Chateaubriand was 
always what he is—a zealous Ro- 
manist. As such he was received at 
Rome, and brilliant was that recep- 
tion. 
his own church he believes, and he 
will die in the faith he has so long 
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professed and defended. Let those 
who attack him for his zeal imitate 
him in his perseverance, and then we 
shall have fewer schismaties 
much less of schism. 

There are some who call Cha- 
teaubriand a political girouetie. He 
does not deserve the appellation. Thy 
ultra-Romanist party attacked him 
under the restoration, because he 
would not join them in all their fury 
against the Protestants of Nismes and 
other parts of the south of France 
‘The infidel party assailed him be- 
cause he would not consent to lx 
sneered out of his faith by the fol 
lowers of Voltaire. The ultra-mo- 
narchical party could not tolerate 
him because he was of opinion that 
the Charta given, voluntarily given, 
at a moment of victory, popularity, 
and fame, when not the remotest 
shadow of compulsion could be said 
to be exerted over Louis XV LIL... wa 
a wise and a prudent measure. Whiist 
the lovers of democratical institutions, 
on the other hand, held him up as 
“the priest-ridden yotary of a blind 
and besotted church!” But that 
which he was during years of despot- 
ism he remained during periods of 
national liberty ; and he who was so 
often threatened by Buonaparte and 
his satellites with prison or death, re- 
mained, and still remains, faithful to 
the principle of his whole life, sinc 
that which De Genoude contends for 
with so much of eloquence, he like- 
wise defends, that “ La revolte n'est 
jamais permise.” 

The next time I saw Chateaubriand 
he was being borne in triumph on the 
shoulders of the mob in Paris to the 
Chamber of Deputies. There is, after 
all, a discernment amongst the com- 
mon people which at once pleases and 
surprises ; and this is particularly ob- 
servable amongst the Parisian work- 
ing classes. ‘They knew that Cha- 
teaubriand was a religious man, and 
that they were irreligious; that he 
was a decided Romanist, and that 
they were indifferent, if not opposed 
to Romanism; that he was attached 
to the eldest branch of the Hlouse of 
Bourbon, and that they had just 
overthrown that branch, and driven 
even its most innocent members to a 
foreign strand; that he did not re- 
cognise a revolution which had visited 
upon the third generation the trans- 
gressions of the first, whilst they had 


and 
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punished the Duke de Bordeaux for 
the political sins of Charles X., and 
yet they knew that he was a friend 
to constitutional liberty, an enemy to 
“coups détat,” an encourager of 
science, literature, and the fine arts, 
and, above all, that he had separated 
himself from the re-actionary and 
the counter-revolutionary party un- 
der the Restoration, and had coun- 
selled the prinees he loved and the 
dynasty he had served with fidelity 
and honour to remain faithful to the 
spirit of the Charta of Louis X VIII. 
and not to be tempted, for the sake 
of obtaining a momentary triumph, 
to endanger the security of that 
throne which had been re-established 
by Europe at a most unparalleled sa- 
crifice of blood and of treasure! So 
they caught hold of the poet, the di- 
plomatist, the Romanist, the man of 
letters, of taste, and of refinement, 
and they bore him away in triumph 
to the Chamber of Deputies! How 
curious was that scene! If Martain- 
ville, the bitter and sarcastic writer 
of the ultra-Romanist party could 
have been there, he would have 
said, — 

“Did I not tell you so? Did I 
not say that he and the revolution 
understood each other? Did I not 
caution you against his advice, and 
bid you beware of the men he courted 
or admired? And what do you see 
now? ‘The false eulogist of the Je- 
suits hoisted on the shoulders of the 
canaille! and the affected defender 
of royalty, the idol of the greasy and 
noisy rabble on the Place Louis 
Seize !” 

I cannot say that Chateaubriand 
looked either pleased or “ at home” 
in his novel position, but he took 
care to tell them in a few and ex- 
pressive words that he was, above and 
before all things, “the friend of jus- 
tice,” and that the exclusion of the 
Duke de Bordeaux from the throne 
was unjust and uncalled for. ‘The 
populace understood him, and evinced 
no signs of disappointment or morti- 
fication. Vive Chateaubriand !” 
cried the mob ; and then they added, 
“Vive la Charte!” “Vive la li- 
berté !” 

The conduct of Chateaubriand 
during the whole of the trying and 
difficult period of the revolution of 
1830 was admirable and sublime! 
lie who had cautioned the old dy- 
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nasty against resorting to measures 
of reaction ; he who had gone abroad 
to avoid any amalgamation with the 
men or the system against which he 
had so loudly protested ; he who had 
resigned his post of ambassador at 
Rome when the Polignac administra- 
tiqn was named, so convinced was he 
that it was opposed to the reasonable 
desires of that portion of the French 
ae whose wishes ought to have 
een regarded and respected ; he who 
had returned to France to take his 
share in the obloquy which was for 
the time being heaped on those who 
did not support what was absurdly 
designated “a movement in favour 
of the monarchy ;” this same man; 
calumniated, disgraced, out of favour, 
when he saw the Prince pve Poxie- 
nac brought to the bar of the Cham- 
ber of Peers to be tried for having 
countersigned royal ordinances for 
the issuing of which Charles X. had 
been banished for ever from France, 
and a whole race of princes excluded 
from the throne of St. Louis, rushed 
to the relief of his former political 
opponent and boldly asked permis- 
sion to plead for one with whose 
principles he could have no sympa- 
thy, but who had evinced a devoted- 
ness to a dynasty which to them was 
mutually dear, and had to that pas- 
sion sacrificed his ease, his peace, his 
fortune, his rank, his all. ‘True, the 
prince was a mistaken, misguided 
man! ‘True, he was weak in his 
counsels and irresolute in carrying 
them into execution! True, he had 
not taken the necessary steps to put 
into effect ordinances against which 
he must have known a revolution 
would be attempted! True, he ex- 
posed the royalty by its aggressive 
acts to personal reproach and indig- 
nation without placing that royalty 
in a position of defence! True, he 
lost all command over himself when 
the conflict really began, and when 
personal courage could alone be sufti- 
cient to save any vestige of power! 
True, he had taken to flight and con- 
cealed his person in the habits of a 
servant that he might escape from 
popular vengeance or from arrest! 
But yet Chateaubriand demanded, 
“By what laws will you try him? 
Against what laws has he offended ? 
You have yourselves taken all law 
into your own hands and inflicted 
punishment on his royal master! 
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Although the Charta declared the 
person of the king to be inviolable, 
ou have made it otherwise. You 
loos not been satisfied even with 
banishing the royal head of the na- 
tion, but have included in your act 
of popular vengeance the wholly 
guiltless! Yet you would now re- 
turn upon your steps, retrace your 
own proceedings, and whilst but 
lately you set at naught the Charta, 
and declared the king responsible 
and his ministers inviolate, you would 
now make them responsible too, and 
involve both king and ministers in an 
indiscriminate punishment !” 

So the next time I saw Chateau- 
briand was at the Chamber of Peers. 
‘There stood the Christian philoso- 
pher, not to defend the ordinances of 
Charles X., not to maintain that the 
fourteenth article of the Charta had 
an omnipotence which belonged not 
to the rest, not to insist that the ill- 
starred monarch had done well or 
wisely to try the question of force 
with the men of the barricades, not 
to attack constitutional governments, 
or to plead that France could only 
be governed by a rod of iron; not to 
vindicate all the acts of the past life 
of the peer and the gentleman who 
stood before his judges ; but he stood 
there to maintam that he had really 
no judges at all, that really no offence 
against the Jaws had been committed, 
that this was a revolution and not a 
a revolt, that it was a question of 
conqueror and vanquished, that the 
conqueror had already taken the law 
into his own hand and had made both 
the law and the punishment by ex- 
cluding the eldest branch of the 
house of Bourbon for ever from the 
throne, that the judges who now sat 
were not legally authorised to try, 
that there was no legal prosecutor, 
that old things had passed away and 
all things had become new, and that 
it was monstrous to make a king re- 
sponsible for the acts of his minis- 
ters, and then seek to render ministers 
responsible for the self-same acts. 

That was a splendid moral position 
for Chateaubriand when he appeared 
at the bar of the House of Lords to 
defend the Prince de Polignac. All 
Paris was in a state of commotion. 
‘The drums beat to arms. In every 
“ Mairie” in the arondissements of 
the capital there was felt a sort of in- 
describable emotion. It was known 
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that France was in a state of volcanic 
agitation. It was felt that if the 
“ex-ministers” should be acquitted, 
the populace would again rise and 
demand “vengeance!” It was felt 
that if they were condemned to death, 
La Vendée, Brittany, the South, the 
West, would rise to arms. Some 
said, “ Death is impossible!” Others 
exclaimed, “ They must die.” A few, 
indeed, pleaded the possibility of 
saving M. Guernon de Rainville, and 
some voices were heard for M. de 
Peyronnet. ‘The part, or the sup- 
posed part, which each of the ex- 
ministers took in preparing the fatal 
ordinances of July 1830 was discussed 
with precision ; but it was Chateau- 
briand alone who ventured to say of 
the Prince de Polignac, “ No, he shall 
not die !” 

It was not that Chateaubriand had 
too great confidence in his own won- 
drous and captivating eloquence, for 
he is far from possessing a vain or 
egotistical spirit ; it was not that he 
relied on his powers of persuasive- 
ness, or on the interest which his own 
personal position could not fail to 
excite ; it was not that he thought 
he could rely upon his influence over 
the judges. Just the contrary. The 
royalist peers with whom he had 
spent years of private friendship, and 
many of whom, at least, had been 
accustomed to think of and feel for 
him with respect and affection, had 
been unjustly and iniquitously ex- 
cluded from the chamber by one of 
the most unfounded and unprincipled 
decisions ever before adopted, even 
by tribunals of faction and by revo- 
lutionary cabals. The peers remain- 
ing were principally Buonapartists, 
and they could not forget that Cha- 
teaubriand had thus expressed himself 
of him who was not only their object 
of attachment, but even of their 
devotedness and idolatry. After 
having described the odious tyranny 
of Buonaparte, Chateaubriand had 
said :— 


“* Au reste, les derniers momens de 
Buonaparté justifient assez mon opinion 
sur cet homme. J’avais prévu depuis 
long-temps qu'il ne ferait point une fin 
honorable ; mais je contesse qu'il a 
surpassé ce que j’attendais de lui, Il n'a 
conservé dans son humiliation que son 
caractére de comédien et d’imitateur ; il 
joue maintenant le sang-froid et l’indiffer- 
ence ; il se juge lui-meme ; il parle de 
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Jui comme d’un autre ; de sachute comme 
d'un accident arrivé a son voisin; il 
raisonne sur ce que les Bourbons ont a 
craindre ou espérer; c’est un Sylla, un 
Dioclétien, comme auparavant c’était un 
Alexandre et un Charlemagne. II] veut 
paraitre insensible @ tout, et peut-étre 
l’est-il en effet, une certaine joie cepend- 
ant éclate i travers son apathie ; on voit 
qu'il est heureux de vivre. Ne lui envions 
point son bonheur, quand on fait pitié, 
on n'est plus a craindre,” 


‘There are few passages more sar- 
castic or pungent in any satires than 
those which constitute these two last 
sentences, and Chateaubriand could 
not, therefore, hope for personal aid 
or consideration in the course of the 
mighty task he had undertaken from 
the peers of Buonaparte, the remains 
of the senate of Napoleon. 

Upon what, then, was based the 


real and undoubted conviction of 


Chateaubriand, that in spite of popu- 
lar fury, of the cries of the populace 
for blood, of the march of the rabble 
to Vincennes specially to scream 
within hearing of the dungeon in 
which were confined the ex-ministers 
of Charles X., “ Death to Polignac !” 
“Death to Peyronnet!” “We will 
have their blood!” and finally, not- 
withstanding these cries were again 
heard before the palace and prison of 
the Luxembourg where the ex-minis- 
ters of Charles X. had been there 
conducted—still that his client would 
not be put to death ? 

L think his conviction was based 
on the following principles and facts, 
mixed together as they were in this 
extraordinary and wholly unique pro- 
ceeding. He felt then, first, that we 
had made so much progress in Eu- 
rope ey during fifteen years of 
peace in the humanising and soften- 
ing down of capital punishments, that 
death could not be inflicted for le- 
gally undefined offences. Second, 
that no great act of national ven- 
geance could be committed, unjustified 
by the laws of the land, since Europe 
would, on her part, have demanded 
tremendous reparation for the setting 
so awful and injurious an example. 
Third, that Louis Philippe hadalready 
communicated to Laffitte one portion 
of his policy, which was, that he was 
determined to maintain peace with 
Europe. Fourth, that the appoint- 
ment of M. Laffitte as minister to 
carry France through the Polignac 
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trial and the ferment it occasioned 
was a great master-stroke of policy. 
Fifth, that he could, if permitted, 
demonstrate to the whole world that 
to try Prince de Polignac, the ex-mi- 
nister, and condemn him to death for 
acts which had been imputed by the 
same public voice to Charles X., and 
have him punished as such, would 
be little short of murder! And 
sixth, that the king of the French 
had so great an aversion to capital 
punishments for political offences, 
that even he, at the last, would be 
induced to exercise the royal cle- 
mency, especially as he had alone 
profited by the change which had 
taken place in the French dynasty. 
“ How,” he asked his friends, many 
of whom predicted certain death to 
Prince de Polignac, “ how can Louis 
Philippe, who has ascended the throne 
by virtue of the dethronement of 
Charles X., now consent to the death 
of men whose acts led to that very 
dethronement and to the founding 
the Orleans dynasty ?” 

[ shall never forget the deathlike 
silence which prevailed when he who 
had been so often the representative 
of the fallen dynasty, and who at 
Verona had associated with the Em- 
peror of Austria, with Metternich, 
Gentz, and De Floret; with Ester- 
hazy and Zichy; with Lehzoltern ; 
with the Emperor of Russia and his 
five adjutant-generals; with Nessel- 
rode, Lieven, and Pozzo di Borgo; 
with Wellington and Clanwilliam ; 
with Londonderry, Strangford, and 
Burghersh ; with the King of Prussia, 
Bernstorff, and Humboldt, was now 
about to plead at the bar of the 
Chamber of Peers for the Prince de 
Polignac. 

Of that speech it scarcely becomes 
me to speak, for surely Iam not com- 
petent to criticise it. It overcame 
me by its magnanimity, by its intre- 
pidity, by its “convenable” daring, 
by its justice, its integrity, its incom- 
parable pathos, and its unanswerable 
logic. “If Polignac had slain my 
wife and my children ; if he had car- 
ried their mangled bodies before my 
eyes and had thrown them into the 
Rapids ; if he had robbed me of hap- 
piness, fortune, competency, fame, 
and had reduced me to slavery as 
well as to beggary,” said an American 
writer of distinction, “and if I had 
been called on to judge, condemn, 
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and 


punish him for his alleged 
crime 


as minister of Charles X., I 
could not, after the speech I have 
just heard, pronounce him guilty. 
My personal abhorrence, curses, and 
hate, must be otherwise expressed and 
avenged ; but I could not pronounce 
hin u GUILTY upon this indictment. id 
“Ile is saved, sire!” said Laftitte, 

as he entered the presence of Louis 
een enna nO ee ition. 

God be thanked!” replied the adinir- 
able monarch, who has evinced in a 
manner more remarkable than was 
ever displayed before by any prince in 
any epoch how great is his aversion 
to capital punishments for political 
opinions ! 

in vain did the “sanguinary” por- 
tion of the Paris press seck to incense 
the inhabitants of the faubourgs, and 
fruitless were the efiorts of the de- 
cendants of the provincial republi- 
cans to get up a cry of “ Death to 
the cx-ministers!” The voice of 
justice had been heard. Truth had 
come to the aid of humanity. The 
sincere and enlightened lover of 
limited monarchy and of moderately 
representative institutions had pleaded 
in the face of the world. To all 
parts of the globe his oration was 
next day forwarded. ‘The ambassador 
wt Verona was now the Parisian plead- 
er; and his voice was once more heard, 
who had never listened to other in- 
spirations than those which were dic- 
tated by humanity, virtue, and civi- 
lisation. ‘he result is well known. 
Prince de Polignac was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment; but he is 
now living in freedom and quietness, 
devoting his days to active benevo- 
lence and to the charms of retire- 
ment and peace. If Chateaubriand 
hs ul never during his long, valuable, 
and useful life done any other than 
this one noble, spontaneous, and 
wholly disinterested act of throwing 
all the weight of his eloquence, re- 
putation, picty, and patriotism, into 
the seale of misfortune and misery, he 
would have entitled himself to the 
epithet of being a great and a good 
man! 


i left De Genoude enforcing his 
maxim that “ La 

sf jam is P rmise.” I will take 
lim up again at my own table, with 
but a very small party, convened not 
to dine and talk, but to talk and 


ravourite revolte 


| June, 


dine. That was one of the greatest 
treats, at least of an intellectual 
character, I ever remember to have 
experienced, for it was at a time of 
immense excitement, and when the 
revolution of 1830 seemed threat- 
ened with suicide. “Ah! ah!” 
cried De Genoude, in one of his pa- 
roxysms of excitement, when con- 
templating the present and the past, 
and deducing the moral and political 
results which must spring from such a 
position, “Ah! ah! you English 
gentlemen, you ‘Tories, you Con- 
scryatives, you what-you-will, you 
who were the first to recognise the 
incarnation of revolt! you begin to 
perceive, do you, that men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? Ah! ah! you who were 
foremost, your court of St. James's, 
to give the most cordial assurances 
to the new dynasty that it was not 
the intention of Great Britain to 
come to the aid of monarchical against 
the invasion of democratical princi- 
ciples,—you begin to pereeive, do you, 
that principles are more powerful 
than facts, and that they will have 
their consequences, and that their re- 
sults can never be doubtful?” 

This exclamation was justified by 
the indignation expressed by the Eng- 
lish press on the reception of the 
news of M. Casimir Perier’s sudden 
and extraordinary directions to land 
French troops at Ancona. 

“So you thought M. Perier was 
your quict, casy man, did you?” 
continued De Genoude; “ you 
thought he could tame by his y vice 
and his demeanour the lion of the 
revolution! You thought that lion 
could be bound by silken cords, or 
be led by a weaned child! All was 
over, you told us in your journals, 
when the trial of Prince de | olignac 
terminated without bloodshed! “The 
model revolution was to desire no 
conquests! Algiers was to be given 
up to Lord Stuartde Rothesay! Spain 
was to be left to fight her own bat- 
tles! Portugal to settle her own dis- 
putes! Germany and Poland, Bel- 
gium and Saxony, to follow their 
own inspirations! And even the 
states of Italy were to be left to the 
protection or the discipline of Aus- 
tria. ‘This was the language of your 
journals, then, sir; but now all is 
changed! A descent at Ancona hath 
troubled your waking dreams, and 
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you have begun to discover, what 
will, ere ten years shall have revolved, 
have become much more palpable, 
that the principle of revolt is ever 
the same, and that the revolution of 
1830 must be strangled, or that it 
will strangle many a state and many 
a people! You will see how the 
revolution will love you in 1842!” 
De Genoude has been accused of 
cowardice during the first few days 
of the revolution of 1830. He left 
the Gazette office, quitted Paris, al- 
lowed the rabble to do what seemed 
right in their own eyes, and buried 
himself in seereey, or, at least, in 
deep retirement. Well, and what 
then? Although De Genoude had 
very far from counselled the ordi- 
nances of Charles X., and had never 
approved of them, yet the Guzette 
was royalist, and was an object of 
most especial hate on the part of 
those who were masters of Paris and 
head of the mob during the period of 
organised rebellion. ‘The bureaux of 
the Gazctie were attacked, the life of 
We Genoude was threatened, and nei- 
ther the destruction of his property, 
nor the assassination of his person, 
could possibly have aided the cause 
of the ex-dynasty, or of royalist and 
monarchical principles. He did right 
and wisely then, whilst it was wholly 
uncertain Whether the former gene- 
rals of Napoleon and his then living 
on, the Duke de Reichstadt ; or whe- 
ther the ultra-republican party, with 
its sanguinary chiefs; or the old- 
woman “ coterie” of Lafayette—La- 
litte and Co.—would triumph; or, 
finally, whether a new combination 
would succeed, thus to remain master 
of his own person, and, therefore, of 
his influence and usefulness. But no 
sooner did he perceive that intrigue, 
and not club-law, would be the order 
of the day, than he hastened back to 
the metropolis, and unfurled his white 
drapeau, on which he at once in- 


scribed, “ La revolte west jamais per- 


mise.” During the first eighteen 
months which elapsed after the revo- 
lution of 1850, the Gazette was ex- 
posed to mumberless seizures and 
prosecutions ; but it continued its 
manly and straightforward course. 
To England and the English govern- 
ment it was, indeed, continually op- 
posed. But why? Because M. 
de Genoude thought, and still be- 
lieves, that the recognition of the 
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revolution of 1830 by the British 
government was the one great act 
which seeured the recognition of the 
other powers of Europe, and pre- 
vented the accession of Henri V., 
the Duke of Bordeaux, to the throne. 
I undoubtedly deplore that M. de 
Genoude should devote so great a 
portion of his vast powers and of his 
valuable time to the keeping up a 
fecling of inveteracy against Great 
Britain, but I cannot be so unjust as 
to forget that, with such views as he 
takes of the leading cause of the 
success of the revolution of 1830 with 
the rest of Europe, viz., its reeog- 
nition by the cabinet of St. James’s, 
his opposition and indignation, as a 
devoted French Royalist, are not to 
be condemned. 

M. de Genoude defended the cause 
of the ex-ministers of Charles X. 
with great boldness and consummate 
talent in the columns of his Gazette. 
Ile made an admirable exposé of all 
the absurdities and contradictions, 
both constitutional and otherwise, 
involved in the proceedings before 
the Chamber of Peers, and assisted, 
at least, in preparing the public 
mind for that fortunate decision which 
did not permit a throne to be over- 
turned as an act of popular ven- 
geance, and yet suffer the penalty of 
the measure which led to the over- 
throw, to be visited on the heads of 
its advisers by capital punishment. 

M. de Genoude was one of the first 
to proclaim, that after the events 
which had occurred, and after the 
acts of abdication of Charles X. and 
the Duke dAngouléme, their re- 
ascending the throne would be im- 
possible, but that the rightful mo- 
narch of France was Henri Cina. 
Now to the mere cursory observer of 
events this would seem very natural 
and easy, but it was wholly other- 
wise. Not only did the constant 
companions of the banished princes 
seek to persuade them that those 
acts of abdication were null, but 
the Duke and Duchess d’ Angouléme 
assisted, by their patronage, corre- 
spondence, and even pecuniary aid, 
certain writers and journals which 
asserted that Charles X. was King of 
France; that after the death of his 
majesty, Louis XIX., i.e. the Duke 
d’Angouléme, would be entitled to 
reign; and that not till both of these 
should have expired, would the Duke 
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of Bordeaux have the right to the 
title of king. 

Whilst De Genoude was contend- 
ing in the Gazette against these rival 
pretensions, and was upholding the 
cause of the young duke, M. Cha- 
teaubriand published his memorable 
pamphlet, Madame, votre fils est 
mon roi. ‘This was a letter addressed 
to the Duchess of Berry, and was 
replete with noble thoughts, expressed 
in finished and most captivating lan- 
guage. Never did a brochure create 
more sensation. ‘The day it was pub- 
lished, couriers were despatched with 
copies to all the principal govern- 
ments of Europe, and the whole body 
of French Legitimists forgot, for the 
moment, that | ‘Chateaubriand had, by 
some of them, been regarded as a 
“ demi-liberal.”. De Genoude, too, 
availed himself of this surprising pro- 
duction to bring more distinctly under 
the consideration of the Royalist 
party the claims of the Duke de 
Bordeaux to their loyalty and alle- 
giance; and although “ La France’ 
continued to plead for the rights of 
Charles X. and of Louis XIX., the 
drapeau of the infant prince became 
the only one really popular with the 
mass of the Legitimist body. I re- 
member seeing “the Duke ‘de Fitz- 
James with the pamphlet in his 
hand enter the Paris Exchange; he 
was greatly excited. Those who 
knew his temperament feared that 
he might indulge in some extrava- 
gancies, and when the Marquis (now 
the Duke) de Valmy joined him, 
they gave vent to their long pent-up 
feelings in severe and bitter predic- 
tions, “which I will not, however, re- 
cord. 

And here I think it advisable to 
state that it is not because I estimate 


the zeal, honour, and devotedness of 


the Legitimist party in France, or 
because I admire, for their wonderful 
talents and exalted genius, such men 
as Berryer, Chateaubriand, and De 
Genoude, therefore, that I regard 
them as capable of governing “ New 
France,” or that I am desirous of 
seeing the restoration of the elder 
Bourbon branch to the throne of that 
country. Ladmit that the Duke of 
Bordeaux possesses a chivalrous tem- 
per, a noble bearing, an affectionate 
disposition, a well-informed mind, 
and a patriotic heart. I admit that 
he has the purest principles, both 


just referred, 
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moral and religious, and that he is 
gracious, graceful, and good. But 
has he really a large national party 
in his favour? Is his reign desired 
by the middling and upper “classes of 
society? I speak not of a few hun- 
dred noble and great families, who 
inherit not only the names and titles, 
but even the virtues and the capacities 
of their ancestors, but I speak of the 
mass of the upper classes, such as 
exist now in France after half a cen- 
tury of revolution. 

And what use is it concealing the 
fact, could it even be hidden, that by 
far the greatest portion, nay, three- 
fourths of the upper classes in France 
of our days, do not belong to the old 
families of 1780, and of periods ante- 
cedent thereto? The greatest part of 
those families have become extinct, 
or enjoy only the name, without 
rank, precedence, or fortune. The 
upper classes in France to-day, with 
only the exceptions to which I have 
are members of the 
two houses of parliament, merchants, 
bankers, manufacturers, retired 
tradesmen, wine - growers, stock- 
brokers, speculators, placemen, pub- 
lic functionaries, lawyers, medical 
men, naval and military officers, 
notaries, and barristers. Many, very 
many of these have obtained the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Many more are also officers in the 
National Guards. They are invited 
to court-balls and court - banquets ; 
they dance with the princesses ; they 
are the companions of the new roy- 
alty ; and they look on the mo- 
narchy, which they call “ citizen,” 
as the realisation of the idea of 
Lafayette, viz. “THE BEST OF RE- 
puBLics!” The real good old fami- 
lies of France, the names dear to the 
lovers of the bright court-days of 
the seventeenth and cighteenth cen- 
turies, do not exist in France. ‘The 
first revolution decimated both them 
and their fortunes. The Empire 
created senators out of soldiers, and 
courtiers out of generals. Some of 
these indeed remain, — “ the illustra- 
tions of the empire,” as they are styled ; 
but the real good old French families, 
which are so deeply impressed on 
our memories by old associations, 
boyish readings, and more matured 
reflections, exist no longer. 

Thus the Duke of Bordeaux has 
not a powerful, ic. a national party 
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in France; for the present upper 
classes are either Buonapartists or 
Orleanists, with the sole exceptions 
I have mentioned; and desire ease, 
quietness, much of animal comfort 
and luxury, and plenty of the good 
things of this life. ‘To them the 
court is fairy scenery, the present 
royal family angels in human cloth- 
ing, and “esto perpetua” is their 
constant cry and desire at the ter- 
mination of each day’s and each 
month’s enjoyments. The Buona- 
partists are divided into two catego- 
ries ; the one still dream of halberts 
and drapeaus, of drums and battalions, 
of storming towns and sacking cities, 
of expeditions, and armies, and mines, 
and rockets, and all the machinery 
for the destruction of life and pro- 
perty,—but they would never fight 
for Henri V. ‘The other category 
are satisfied to repose on their laurels, 
to enjoy “ with ease and dignity” 
the reputation they obtained by un- 
doubted valour on the field of battle, 
and now wish to hear no other can- 
non than those of the “ Invalides” 
announcing either that his majesty 
Louis Philippe is about to review the 
National Guards, or has left the 
Tuileries to open a new session of 
parliament. ‘There are none of these 
men who would cross from one side 
of the palace gardens to another to 
cheer on his passage that “ Henri 
Dieudonné,” who was once declared 
to be the “* God-send to France.” 
And if this be a true picture of the 
political feelings and sentiments of 
the upper classes, what shall we say 
of the chances of success of the young 
prince among the middling and lower 
order of society? The answer to this 
inquiry, as far as the middling classes 
are concerned, may be comprised in 
three words,—W ho are the officers of 
the National Guards? Who are the 
members of the municipal bodies ? 
Who constitute the majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies? Legitimists? 
No! not more than one out of ten. 
This is no vague assertion, but a 
positive and ascertained fact! As to 
the lower orders in France, they are 
too irreligious and too immoral to 
attach themselves to any cause which 
has a savouring of the church about 
it. ‘The mere fact that the priests are 
favourable to the cause of the Duke 
of Bordeaux would be with them a 
strong argument against its excel- 
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lence. Undoubtedly in certain well- 
known departments of the west and 
south-west, there is still a “ prestige” 
connected with the names of the 
Duchess of Berry and the Duke of 
Bordeaux; and some few thousand 
half-ragged, half-disciplined partisans 
might be found to fire a few rounds 
of cartridges in their defence. But 
these cannot be said to represent the 
nation ; and, in spite of all the efforts 
of M. de Genoude, there is not a na- 
tional party in favour of the Duke of 
Bordeaux. 

That the Legitimist party in the 
Chamber of Deputies possesses many 
eminent and admirable men, no one 
can with truth deny, and they ex- 
ercise an important influence when 
parties are nearly balanced by throw- 
ing their thirty or forty votes into 
one scale or other of their political 
opponents. But this power will never 
conduct them to office. They may 
be able to make or to unmake minis- 
tries by joining with or opposing 
them for the moment. ‘This is, how- 


ever, the extent of their authority, 
and here their limits are placed. In 
like manner they can never carry any 


measure unless supported by one or 
the other category of the men of the 
revolution. For these reasons I in- 
sist that the return of the Duke of 
Bordeaux to France, and, above all, 
his accession to the throne, would be 
wholly impossible, unless a European 
war should break out, and his royal 
highness should, by the force of 
foreign bayoncts, be restored to that 
of St. Louis. 

M. de Genoude and Berryer la- 
boured with much talent and assi- 
duity for years to define the duties, 
and limit and circumscribe the attri- 
butions of royalist, electors, and 
deputies. The great and skilful M. 
de Villele maintained that to take 
the oath of allegiance to the throne 
of Louis Philippe would be an act 
of perjury on the part of every 
royalist. And this opinion of a man 
so acute and influential as the former 
minister of finance during the Re- 
storation had a powerful effect on the 
minds of others, especially in the 
departments. lor many years, there- 
fore, the Royalist electors in the 
departments refused to proceed to 
the electoral colleges, or to become 
candidates to be returned. They 
quoted the example of Chateaubriand, 
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‘They said, there is a man who is 
entitled to take his seat in the Cham- 
ber of Peers,—a man who was not 
excluded even by the revolutionary 
law which banished from the upper 
house the peers created by Charles K 
—a man who would be well received 
by all parties except by a few Buo- 
napartist generals; and yet what is 
the course he has taken? He has 
refused to take the oath of allegiance, 
and adheres to his own declaration, 
Madame, votre fils est mon roi! But 
Chateaubriand, although he does not 
feel personally absolved by the 
events of 1830 from his oath of al- 
legianee to the eldest branch of the 
house of Bourbon has encouraged the 
French Royalists to proceed to the 
electoral colleges and to vote for their 
own candidates. In this respect he 
has co-operated with De Genoude, 
and this most important point is now 
a settled one, viz. that Royalist 
clectors are to take the oath and 
vote, and that when there is no one 
of their own party to vote for as a 
candidate, that they shall vote for 
the one who is most disposed to de- 
fend the cause of order and peace. 

it has, indeed, been alleged that 
the Royalists, as a party, will sup- 
port the candidates most opposed to 
the reigning dynasty; and that if a 
war candidate opposed to the dynasty 
were to solicit the votes of Legitimists 
on the one hand, and a peace can- 
lidate in favour of the dynasty on 
the other hand, that the Royalists 
would vote for the former. In some 
cases this has occurred, especially at 
times of excitement, but as a general 
rule Legitimists must prefer a peace- 
able and an orderly to a warlike and 
democratical government, since they 
are generally men of property, and 
have a positive and indubitable stake 
in the country. This, then, is the 
state of the Royalist question, as well 
as the condition of the Royalist party, 
in France; and De Genoude and 
Chateaubriand have been mainly in- 
strumental, by their writings and 
speeches, in bringing that question 
and that party to their present po- 
sition. 

I lost sight of De Genoude for a long 
period. ‘The next time I saw him he 
was a broken-hearted widower. [is 
charming and captivating wife had 
left him, indeed, a sorrowing and 
bereaved being. She was young, 
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beautiful, wise, and good. In her 
were concentrated all his worldly 
happiness, and her smiles and appro- 
bation were dearer to him than life. 
When most successful in his writings, 
he would turn to her for her opinion ; 
and the world’s applause would have 
been hollow emptiness to him if her 
opinion had been unfavourable. To- 
gether they lived in happiness and 
confidence, respect and love ; and 
when Providence snatched from him 
her who was his heart’s best treasurc 
and delight, he resolved on devoting 
himself to that church whose infal- 
libility he is the first to assert and 
the very foremost to defend. For 
above and before all things De 
Genoude is a Romanist. He has 
visited Rome. Ie has received the 
benediction of the pope. He has been 
honoured with many a private in- 
terview at the Vatican. He is looked 
upon as one of the great pillars of 
the Papacy in Europe. ‘The one deep 
sorrow of his life is the loss of his 
wife, but his one great joy is his 
devotedness to the Church of Rome. 
Oh! how heartily does he loathe, 
despise, condemn, denounce all de- 
scriptions of separation from that 
‘one holy Catholic and apostolic 
church,” as unhappily he believes 
her to be! And how he pours forth 
the vials of his wrath when he attack: 
the doctrine of the right of private 
judgment! Addicted to the use = 
‘the argumentum ad absurdum, he is 
fond of demonstrating to what thi 
doctrine may lead, and he is never 
more satisfied than when he thinks 
he has convinced his audience that 
this principle of private judgment in 
matters of religion is, afterall, nothing 
jess than the principle of revolt ! 
The last time I saw De Genoude he 
was an abbé, and was preaching in the 
Church of “St. Philippe du Roule,” 
in one of the faubourgs of Paris. 
Hlis fine-toned voice was filling the 
sacred temple with the praises of 
* Maric!” His auditory was immense. 
Every eye was fixed on this cloquent 
and extraordinary man. Old head 
and young faces were alike peeping 
from behind the large pillars to 
catch a glimpse of this wonderful 
orator, and without the building long 
files of carriages announced that the 
Faubourg St. Germain had come to 
visit the Faubourg du Roule. ‘The 
arguments of the abbé could not, 
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however, convince me, tliough his 
pathos melted many a Catholic heart, 
and suffused many an eye with tears. 
His descriptions of the mother of our 
Saviour were, however, at best but 
legendary, but then they were the 
legends of a church whose children 
place unbounded faith even in her 
vericst inventions. ‘There sat one 
with eyes streaming with tears when 


the preacher cxpatiated on the grief 


of * Marie” at the loss of her son. 
She, also, was a disconsolate mother. 
‘There stood another swallowing with 
avidity every word that proceeded 
from his lips when he spoke of the 
love which “ Marie” bore to all dis- 
consolate widows. “ He who does 
not love Marie,” said De Genoude, 
“is no friend to woman. She is her 
best consoler !” 

{ longed to say to him, “ Most 
cloquent abbé, you have forgotten 
your logic! In your enthusiasm for 
* Marie,’ you have ceased to be the 
close reasoner of the Gazette de 
France! If your Marie is so all- 


powerful, she must be divine! If 


she can succour all who are unhappy 
in all time and in all lands, and can 
listen to the matins and the vespers 
of all ‘the faithful’ at the same 
period, and every where, then she 
must be omnipresent and omnipo- 
tent; and if so, she must be God!” 
But I know his reply beforehand. 
Ile would have reproved my rashness 
in attempting to unravel the “ mys- 
teries” of grace; he would have 
added to the real mysteries of the 
“ospel, a mere fiction of the Romish 
Church ; he would have exclaimed, 
“ Blessed art thou among women!” 
and have sought to attach me to the 
cause of “ Marie” by the hallowed 
remembrances of her maternal love, 
anxiety, fidelity, and devotedness ! 

This is De Genoude. At once one 
of the most eloquent and impassioned 
of men, and yet amongst the most 
subtle and acute of writers. The 
Guzelte de France and the confes- 
sional, the pulpit and the press, are 
at his service ; and on he goes steadily 
pursuing the moral and _ political 
dogma which is the charm of his life, 
that “ La revolte nest jamais per- 
Ile dreams of the triumphs 
of Henri V., of a national monarehy, 
and of the universal dominion of the 
Church of Rome. 

His delusions do not render him 
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either an unhappy or a disagreeable 
man. Quite the reverse. But, alas! 
his Romanism is opposed to his 
spiritual progress and to the happi- 
ness of the human race! Yet he 
loves humanity, and desires its ame- 
lioration. I never think of him 
without pain, and yet 1 cannot but 
feel for him admiration and respect. 
He is an anomaly, and so | must 
leave him. 


I must bring my paper to a close, 
but 1 cannot do so till I have said 
something more of Chateaubriand. 
One of the latest efforts of his ex- 
traordinary mind and fluent pen was 
his admirable translation of Milton’s 
great poem, a task nearly equal to 
the wonderful original. ‘The match- 
less translator has so entire a know- 
ledge of the delicacies, sweetnesses, 
aud beauties of our noble language, 
that he can think in English the 
most pure, and translate his pure 
English thoughts into the most clas- 
sical French. It is a general feeling 
in all countrics, and one which can 
be traced in all ages, that the poctry 
of one country loses by its translation 
into the language of another. My 
own opinion is this, that the poetry 
of a country does lose when the mere 
language of another country is re- 
sorted to; but when the translator is 
himself a poet, and when the poetry 
of one land is made to express the 
poetry of another, that nothing is 
really lost by the change. Chateau- 
briand has made the French extol, 
admire, and love the Paradise Lost. 
He could not do more than this, but 
in thus succeeding he has effected 
every thing. Every thing for the 
poet, every thing for the subject, and 
every thing for the poem. He could 
not make Frenehmen think in Eng- 
lish, but he has made Frenchmen 
think with Milton. 

There are some who will have it 
that Chateaubriand’s style is inflated. 
[ cannot agree with these critics ; and 
I have universally found that the 
Frenchmen who have best understood 
the genius of their own language, 
and have been best able to speak and 
to write it, have most admired the 
compositions and translations of this 
extraordinary man. Ilis works will 
live after him. He will be referred 
to in coming years as one of the great 
meu of the age in which he lived. 
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Uniting in his character the purest 
patriotism and philanthropy with 
great diplomatic talent and _states- 
manlike views; blessed with a tender 
and benevolent nature, and yet with 
a high and commanding mind; at- 
tached to literature in its highest 
branches, and free from the jealousy 
and egotism of French literary men, 
and devoted to the improvement of 
his species and to the spread of moral 
and religious truth, he is a study for 
those who are disposed to deny the 
alliance of genius and poetry with 
religion and virtue. 

Whilst Chateaubriand is essentially 
a Romanist, he is, however, more 
alive than De Genoude to the great- 
ness and grandeur of the martyrs 
and heroes of the Protestant faith. 
He does not dwell, as does his con- 
temporary, on the weak points of the 
character of Luther. He does not 
misrepresent, as does De Genoude, the 
character of Wicliffe. He does not in- 
dulge in the guolibets and oft-refuted 
sarcasms of the Gazette de France of 
“Where was Protestantism before 
the Reformation ?” and, “ Who was 
the author of Protestantism but 
Henry VIIL.?” Well versed in the 
history of that Reformation, both in 
Germany, in Switzerland, in England, 
and in Scotland, he knows how to 
render justice to the vast acquire- 
ments and energy of the mighty 
spirits who, at divers epochs, appeared 
in those respective lands; and he 
depicts with eloquence and truth the 
good they effected in spite, as he 
thinks, of the fatal errors in which 
they were involved :— 


* From seeming evil, still educing good.” 


The latter days of the life of Cha- 
teaubriand have been devoted to re- 
flection, to private society, to family 
repose, and to those thoughts of 
coming ages which bring the waiting 
spirit to a feeling of harmony with 
the vast realities which to it will soon 
be disclosed. ‘There is nothing so 
awful to my mind as an unprepared 
and unthought-of rush from time to 
eternity! He is a favoured man to 
whom is permitted, as the last hours 
of life are drawing to a close, to take 
a calm and deliberate view of his few 
and faulty days. With penitence and 
grief he deplores his many failings and 
his short-comings; but with humble 


hope and faith he directs the eye of 
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his mind to an approaching hereafter. 
He surveys society ; notes down the 
changes which have taken place 
during his lengthened career; per- 
ceives how those things which he took 
to be evils were vast and real benefits ; 
and admires that providential course 
which has led not only him but others 
through difficultiesand dangers which 
appeared to be overwhelming. He 
has time allowed him to review the 
history of his nation, the march of 
the world, the progress of truth, the 
defeat of error, the changes brought 
about by apparently insignificant 
causes, and the littleness of events 
which himself and his contemporaries 
had magnified into matters of vast 
behest. He completes the records of 
his life; arranges the data for his 
future biographer ; seeks not to mag- 
nify his own doings, but to point out 
the wise and beneficent ordinations 
of Providence; and after commend- 
ing his country and his family, man 
at large, and his friends and enemies 
to the mercy of Heaven, sinks quietly 
to rest beneath the horizon of this 
world, only to rise with glory and 
splendour in another and _ better 
hemisphere. 

The last time I saw De Chateau- 
briand he was praying. In a very 
quiet church, at a very quiet altar, 
in a very quiet corner, as far removed 
from the world and its cares, its noise 
and its dissipation, as if situate in 
some secluded dell or on some snow- 
clad mountain, Chateaubriand was 
pouring forth his soul to God 
in a house of prayer. I had seen 
him at the grave of Miss Fri- 
sell, 1 had read in manuscript bis 
“ Jeune fille et jeune fleur,’ but now 
I beheld him on the féte-day of 
“ Henri Cing,” imploring for his 
absent prince the best blessings of 
Ileaven. ‘There he was, in a posture 
of humble adoration and meek sub- 
mission, before the altar of his God, 
and his fine face seemed lighted up 
by his devotion and his love. ‘This 
is not poetry or fiction, but unvar- 
nished truth. His mind and heart 
have been long sweetly attuned by 
adversity and disappointment, and 
whilst he is by no means a splenetic 
or discontented man, he has learned 
to set a right value on all that is 
beneath the sun; and is preparing 
his mind and heart for that paradise 
where there shall be no more sin! 
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THE COLLEGE ELECTION. 


Tue right of returning the members 
of parliament for the two English 
universities has been vested, from the 
remotest period, in those who have 
attained the rank of master of arts, 
and which is retained for life on con- 
dition of the elector continuing to 
keep his name enrolled in the college 
books. But it was not until the 
passing of the Reform-bill that the 
franchise which pertained to the Irish 
university was placed on the same 
wide basis as in the sister institu- 
tions, as up to that date none but 
the actual fellows and scholars had 
the privilege of voting. As some of 
the scholars are under age at the pe- 
riod of a vacancy in the representa- 
tion, they are debarred from the 
right which would otherwise pertain 
to them, but which, it appeared, they 
possessed until the point was settled 
by the decision of an Irish election 
committee, when the celebrated con- 
test, wherein Provost Hutcheson took 
so leading and discreditable a part, 
was brought before the tribunal of 
parliament. The grasping character 
of this gentleman is as notorious as 
the little seruple he affected in the 
selection of his means to compass his 
object. Every onc has heard of the 
declaration of the lord-lieutenant of 
the day, when pressed for still an- 
other instance of royal favour, al- 
though the benefits already conferred 
upon the provost and his family were 
both numerous and valuable, “ Were 
I to make that Hutcheson,” said his 
excellency, “a present of all Ireland 
for an estate, he would yet ask the 
Isle of Man for a potato- garden.” 
One great object of his ambition was 
to secure the representation of the 
university for his son, as he himself 
could not enjoy the honour from his 
position as returning-officer. Al- 
though the merits of the candidate 
himself were not very conspicuous, 
still his claims, resulting from the 
legitimate influence of his relative, 
were considerable; but the means 
which were adopted to forward them 
were not simply indelicate, but marked 
by the grossest profligacy, the most 
outrageous violation of the plainest 


rules of duty. Previous to the va- 
cancy in the representation being de- 
clared, there occurred an election of 
fellows and scholars, and the object 
at which the provost aimed would be 
greatly affected by the choice of per- 
sons who were, on this occasion, to 
be added to the electoral body. ‘That 
a rigid spirit of impartiality should 
preside in such a selection, guided 
by nothing but the literary merits of 
the candidates, is a matter of obvious 
remark. ‘The old statute of Queen 
Elizabeth (I believe) inculcates its ob- 
servance in the most solemn terms. 
“By the bowels of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, we do entreat you,” address- 
ing those who were vested with the 
power of election, the provost and 
senior fellows, “that you will not 
shew favour or affection.” It was 
proved, however, that the provost of 
whom we are speaking endeavoured 
(though, to their honour be it said, 
unsuccessfully), as far as we can un- 
derstand, to tamper with some of the 
fellowship candidates, and even so far 
forgot himself as to offer to them a 
previous perusal of the questions he 
intended to put at the examination 
ensuing, and which would, of course, 
have secured every advantage to the 
favoured individual, on condition of 
this piece of service being repaid at 
the hustings. He was accused, too, 
of setting aside, in an arbitrary man- 
ner, the pretensions of several who 
offered themselves as candidates for 
scholarship, but whose views he had 
previously ascertained were not fa- 
vourable to his own. His whole col- 
legiate career was one very little in 
accordance with that fair and mode- 
rate tone which should be ever found 
marking the responsible situation 
which he occupied, attracting, as it 
did, the severest censures of his con- 
temporaries, and leaving an impres- 
sive lesson, as it has effectually done, 
against such a wanton exercise of 
patronage (for the provostship is al- 
ways filled up by the crown), as his 
case exhibited. 

As the scholars exceed in a large 
proportion the fellows, the power of 
returning the member (at the time J 
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speak of, the university had but one 
representative, although it now en- 
joys two) chiefly rested with the 
former body, although, indeed, the 
influence of the fellows, as connected 
with their relatively high position, 
was, by no means, to be overlooked. 
Still, however, the candidates, on the 
approach of a contested election, de- 
voted their principal attention to 
canvassing the scholars and securing 
their favour as of paramount im- 
portance. ‘The etiquette at Oxford, 
especially, is marked out by definite 
rules, none of which are ever allowed 
to be transgressed. When a con- 
tested election is at hand, the candi- 
dates are never understood to solicit 
any suffrage personally, and never 
make their appearance at the hust- 
ings in any instance. When the 
ferment has sufficiently subsided, the 
fortunate candidate goes through the 
several colleges to pay his respects 
to his constituents and thank them 
for the favour conferred. Indeed, 
the usages attending the whole pro- 
ceeding are considerably peculiar, 
though comporting sufficiently well 
with the general nature of the insti- 
tution to which they appertain. Each 
candidate is nominated by a single 
individual, as a seconder is not re- 
quired, and the form is couched in 
the Latin language, although the 
gentleman on whom this duty falls 
generally asks permission to enlarge 
upon the pretensions of the person 
he supports in his native tongue. 
Indeed, the whole business of the 
convocation is, upon ordinary occa- 
sions, conducted in the Latin lan- 
guage, although it has happened 
more than once, that when the dis- 
cussion became warm, the excited 
feelings of the speaker has broken 
through a form so dignified, and 
sought to crush his opponent by good 
plain English invective. Election 
matters in the Irish university are 
conducted, however, more in accord- 
ance with the general form, although 
I observe that the practice of one of 
the candidates, on a late occasion, in- 
serting a notice in the public papers, 
was censured as a breach of collegi- 
ate etiquette. As the representation 


of so learned a body is an object of 


high ambition, it is pursued in Ire- 
land, and always has been, with as 
much eagerness as in the sister coun- 
try, where it is justly reckoned as 
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conferring a seat of the very first 
importance. All possible means to 
secure votes, when the contest is ex- 
pected to be warm, are zealously em- 
ployed, every possibleinfluence which 
can in any way be brought to bear 
upon the voter is called into action, 
a chain of correspondence spreads 
over the whole island with a view to 
ascertain any piece of information 
which ean be turned to account in 
determining the feelings of an elee- 
tor, and the industry with which 
things of personal and family inter- 
est are hunted out is of the most 
persevering and minute kind. I am 
speaking, it will be recollected, of 
that period when the elective fran- 
chise was limited, and a single vote 
was frequently sufficient to strike 
the balance. In the existing form 
the importance of the suffrage, con- 
sidered in reference to its personal 
value, is diminished proportionably 
to the number among whom it is 
diffused. But previously the scholars 
were placed in a situation which fre- 
quently, in spite of the temporary 
consequence into which for a brief 
season they emerged, must have 
proved, amid distracting claims urged 
so vehemently, a source of real em- 
barrassment, and often proving the 
foundation of serious inconvenience, 
long after the occasion had passed 
away. ‘This was the leading argu- 
ment upon which those who favoured 
an extension of the franchise—among 
them, especially, the Rev. Dr. Boy- 
ton—were inclined to dwell. ‘This 
gentleman, whose connexion with the 
university as one of its fellows 
enabled him to estimate the evil, 
enlarged with his characteristic 
force upon this topic, and, while 
he did full justice to the spirit of in- 
dependence, which he had, under 
the most trying circumstances, known 
to have proved itself among the con- 
stituency, pressed the claims its 
members had to be relieved from 
the temptations which beset their 
peculiar position. 

The period to which these general 
remarks are at present intended to 
apply was the general election of 
1818, the year preceding that in 
which I took my leave of ‘Trinity 
College. Mr. Croker, the well-known 
secretary of the Admiralty, upon 
this occasion presented himself in op- 
position to Mr. Plunkett, since that 
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time raised to the peerage, but who 
was then in possession of the repre-" 
sentation. Of the high claims which 
both of these gentlemen could ad- 
vance to the proposed honour, it is 
scarcely, from the celebrity of their 
names, necessary to speak. Both of 
them had distinguished themselves 
by their acquirements, both ia classics 
and science, during the period of 
their residence in the university ; and 
their general career subsequently had 
confirmed in both the earnest of high 
suecess held forth by their earlier 
years. Mr. Croker had, previously 
to his leaving college, already esta- 
blished his character as a clever sa- 
tirist (and which, in conjunetion with 
higher as well as better qualities, he 
still retains) by the publication of a 
small theatrical jeu-d'esprit, called 
Familiar Epistles, in which the fail- 
ings of many of the members of Crow 
Street theatre were treated with un- 
sparing ridicule. ‘The extreme se- 
verity of the tone which a celebrated 
periodical, always mentioned in con- 
nexion with his name, assumed to- 
wards a juvenile production of a 
young English poet. Keats, is reported 
to have acted with fatal influence on 
the fecble constitution of its victim, 
and pressed him, even before his 
term, brief as, to all appearance, it 
would have been, into the grave. By 
whom the piece of criticism in ques- 
tion was composed is uncertain, and 
some doubts, moreover, may be 
started as to the extent which general 
fame has exaggerated its sony 
effects ; but if it proceeded from the 
pen of Mr. Croker, it would appear 
that this was not the first instance in 
which his powers of satire had lite- 
rally worked to such deadly purpose. 
In the churchyard of St. Werbrughs, 
which lies, as any Dublin reader will 
remember, in the shadow of the cas- 
tle, there is a tombstone erected to 
the memory of one Llenderson, a 
player (for such, I believe, is the 
name ), where itis intimated that, upon 
the appearance of the Familiar Epis- 
tles, wherein he figured, among others, 
his health became visibly affected, 
and he soon afterwards died. Jones, 
the manager, however, was the prin- 
cipal object against which our young 
Writer's wit was directed, although 
in his case the strength of the wea- 
pon was not so fatally tested, as he 
continued for many years after- 
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wards to support undiminished his 
reputation as an excellent player, 
while, in private life, his peculiarly 
brilliant powers of dining out were 
kept long in exercise in our gay and 
hospitable metropolis. As the mob 
on one occasion took it into their 
head, being at the time in a vein of 
elegant pleasantry, to smash his whole 
establishment into smithereens, the 
cause of this forcible joke being a 
disappointment they had received re- 
specting the postponement of some 
promised piece, I believe; and when 
the manager, who added to his other 
merits that of being rather pig- 
headed, refused to give any explana- 
tion, and his audience, who were just 
as pig-headed as himself, with the 
advantage in their favour of a thou- 
sand heads to one, refused to receive 
any, he took up the profession 
of a ruined man, and, retiring 
strictly into private life, dined out 
every day. Of Mr. Croker’s career 
subsequent to his receiving his de- 
gree, it isscarcely necessary to speak. 
Though defeated in the contest to 
which this paper immediately refers, 
he succeeded, in opposition to Ser- 
geant Lefroy, in filling the vacancy 
oceasioned by the elevation of his 
former competitor, Lord Plunkett, to 
the peerage; but in the general 
election which ensued on the death 
of George IV. the feelings of the con- 
stituency had changed in favour of 
his rival, although he continued, up 
the era of the Reform-bill, to sit in 
parliament. The singular lustre with 
which so unexpectedly, on that occa- 
sion, his genius broke forth, startling 
every eye, as for a moment it un- 
muffled itself, and then departed, is 
fresh in our recollection. ‘The keen 
argument, closely guarded, even in 
its tenderest point,—the terrible in- 
vective,—the crushing sarcasm,—the 
full stream of declamation issuing 
from its clear fountain in the intel- 
lect, coloured through its whole 
course by the lights of a rich imagi- 
nation, the vigorous ease wherewith 
his spirit rose and rested upon the 
heights of constitutional wisdom, as 
if native to that lofty region, and 
then looked steadily round, while 
more than once his voice shook when 
he was to speak of the appalling vi- 
sions that seemed to be rising trom 
the troubled darkness before him, as 
if he, too, like Burke, had come upon 
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an age of shaking thrones, and could 


not sleep because of the sound of 


falling nations, such was the im- 
pressive form with which this mere 
man of office, as his previous silence 
had almost forced us to consider him, 
closed his career. His former con- 
stituents, it is understood, would have 
hailed his acceptance of whatever 
honours they could bestow, but his 
determination to withdraw at that 
time from public life became known, 
and in which, we believe, he does 
not, at least, formally, now min- 
gle. 

It is still less necessary to dwell at 
any length upon the merits of his 
opponent in the contest then impend- 
ing. Mr. Plunkett was the early 
friend of Magee, the Archbishop of 
Dublin. They had been, if I am not 
misinformed, in the same class in col- 
lege, but they were certainly on the 
most intimate terms, and on which 
they remained, with some abatement, 
perhaps, of its original warmth, until 
the archbishop’s death. Mr. Plun- 
kett was from the first the strenuous 
friend to the Catholic claims, a feel- 
ing in which Magee is considered 
once to have shared, although he 
considered he had seen’reason subse- 
quently to alter his sentiments. The 
Catholic question, it may be fairly 
conceded, was one attended with 


many perplexities, the full nature of 


which is not yet fully developed. 
The aspect changed so much during 
the long and stormy period which 
was consumed in its discussion, and 
so many points swelled into startling 
magnitude, which, from their insig- 
nificance, had escaped at first the 
general notice, that a change of opi- 
nion upon its merits was by no 


means a rare event in the minds of 


men pure beyond suspicion, and to 
whom the charge of interested mo- 
tives could not possibly attach. ‘The 
high situation of primate to which 
Magee 
solemn duty to examine more anx- 
iously than before the extent to 
which the act of concession, at last so 
imperiously demanded, would en- 
danger the interests of the church 
which he was now eminently bound 
to protect. This circumstance had 


its effect in weakening the ties of 


amity which once subsisted between 
him and the lord-chancellor. ‘Their 
mansions were side by side in Ste- 
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phen’s Green; but they met rarely 
and met coldly. 

Mr. John Moriarty and his his- 
torian were sitting one morning in 
the latter gentleman’ s rooms, havi ing 
concluded a breakfast to which the 
former gentleman had invited him- 
self, and had as for that purpose at 
an unseasonable hour—not later than 
ten o’ the clock of the day—stealthily 
and feloniously introduced himself 
through the bed-room window and 
awoke his self -proposed host by haul- 
ing him out of bed on the floor. 
We both had at the same instant 
heard the first letter of the word 
“ News,” sounded on the outside of 
the door by the old newswoman, 
and forthwith we started, each to 
secure it, as if for a plate. Moriarty 
had, however, a decided advantage 
over me, as he could afford to smash 
all the tea-things in leaping over 
them, as not being his, but his 
historian’s. He, therefore, secured 
the stakes, seizing on the newspaper, 
just wet from the press, the moment 
he could fling open the door. The 
lady whose profession it was to supply 
us with news responded to the naked 
monosyllable of “ Dust.” Strangers, 
who wished to be respectful, would 
lengthen it out to “ Mrs. Dust.” 
What her proper appellation was, we 
never knew and never cared. She 
came into college as “ Dust,” and as 
“ Dust” she went out. She had been 
a soldier’s wife, I understand, and had 
seensome active service asa follower of 
the camp, retaining some of the cha- 
racteristic traits of her early habits, 
especially a taste for drams and 
oaths. She was much of a favourite 
with all the students, and they cheated 
each other alternately. She was 
always drunk in the morning, and 
very drunk in the evening; the in- 
termediate portion being, of course, 
devoted to news-bawling and drink- 
ing. Such sprightly habits are not, 
on the whole, the best for business; 
she accordingly was in the practice 
of calling a meeting of creditors every 
Saturday, and was again set up by 
us on Monday. She ‘frequently for- 
got the rooms wherein she had left 
the papers, and would create a violent 
disturbance in those which she did 
not serve, arguing the point with her 
usual vigorous logic of oaths. Her 
conduct, as interfering with academic 
decorum, had been censured by the 
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authorities, and she was generally 
expelled for ever about once a-week. 
She contrived, however, by dint of 
interest, to have the edict recalled; 
and, where that was unavailing, she 
simply set it at defiance and darted 
in through the aperture in the col- 
lege-gates upon the first opportunity. 
She was a great stickler, to do her 
justice, for the honour of the uni- 
versity, and had, when Moriarty was 
brought before the sitting magistrates 
upon one occasion for breaking lamps, 
made a speech in his favour, until 
the policeman turned the counsel out 
of court, not thinking, perhaps, that 
she improved the defendant’s case on 
the whole. On the present occasion 
she was in a brimful state of news, 
partly derived from public sources, 
and partly from her own private 
correspondents. Her usual vigorous 
expletives are, for obvious reasons, 
dispensed with. 

“ Now’s the time, young gentle- 
men!” she screamed; “ now’s your 
time for blazin’, an’ drinkin’, an’ 
sereechin’, and every raisonable di- 
varsion. ‘They're both come !” 

“ Who's come, Dust ?” 

“ Both of them’s come — that’s it, 
my darlins— both!” Here the old 
virago executed a pas seul on a small 
scale for a moment. Perhaps, as she 
was in her usual state, it was nothing 
after all but an exaggerated stagger. 
“ It's Misther Croker and it’s Mr. 
Plunkett, and it’s both of them that’s 
come for the election — it’s as true as 
if it was in a newspaper!” Nothing 
could go beyond this illustration of 
veracity. “ Sure the new king, they 
tell me, them that has the learnin’ 
and can read the paper, went down 
himself to close the Ilouse; an’, 
troth, that must be a mighty grand 
place, sure, when nothing less than 
a king will serve it to put up the 
shutters !” 

“True; for you, Dust, there will 
he some fun now !” 

“Tun! and where's the likes of 
it, barrin’ it wasn’t somethin’ to 
drink? Maybe,” here the wretch 
lowered her voice into what were 
meant to be accents of soft persuasion, 
“its the gardevine, sir, you have 
filled too high an’ can’t get the stop- 
perin. Don't fret yerself, I can cure 
it. No; well thin, another time. 
hun!" resuming her usual tone, “ it’s 
nothin’ bunt runnin’ here and runnin’ 
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there; up this pair of stairs, and 
down that, hunting down the poor 
young gentlemen of scholars; sure 
there’s some of their arms have been 
goi’ like the handle of a town-pump, 
there’s such shakin’ of hands, an’ all 
other sorts of crockery.” 

“ That will do, Dust, and thank 
you, so be off!” 

“ Tt’s a penny, Mr. M——, I have 
you down for. Don’t you mind ?” 

“ Hallo, Dust!” exclaimed Jack, 
who foresaw the usual disturbance 
attending Dust’s settling-day. “ Pl 
touch you off with the poker! Do 
you hear that ?” he continued, trying 
to direct his voice over his shoulder, 
as he sat with his back to the door 
absorbed in the paper, whilst his feet 
were expanded on the mantel-piece. 

“ But it’s a penny you owe me 
yerself, Misther Jack ; for I says to 
Mrs. Smout, says | ——” 

Here the plaintiff was put out of 
court by a summary process, Jack 
and myself acting as ejectors for the 
occasion. Ilowever, she did not lose 
in the long run, as she was sure to 
appeal, and would lay the increased 
damages at three halfpence for vex- 
atiousopposition. We then adjourned 
to my bed-room, which commanded 
a full view of the courts. 

It appeared that Dust had not 
much on this occasion exeeeded the 
truth, a circumstance too singular in 
her history not to deserve in this place 
especial record. ‘There were several 
large groups assembled, among 
which I could -observe the well- 
known figures of Plunkett and Cro- 
ker. Both were arrayed, out of 
compliment to the university, in fall 
academic costume, as they had pro- 
ceeded to the degree of doctor of 
laws. Mr. Croker, moreover, con- 
formed, to insure still further popu- 
larity, to the regulations attending 
residence within the walls. He had 
apartments in Dr. Lloyd's lodgings, 
and dined in hall each day. Mr. 
Plunkett, whose family resided in 
Stephen’s Green, as has been inti- 
mated, did not adopt in the same 
degree the academic character. As 
each of the eandidates were possessed 
of much government influence, they 
had each a corresponding propor- 
tion of sincerely attached friends, 
who endeavoured to signalise thier 
zeal by hunting, and worrying, 
and disgusting the electors. If one 
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of these active gentlemen ever hap- 
pened to have changed a leg in a 
stage-coach with a scholar, to have 
breathed the same dust on a Dun- 
leany car, or have partaken of the 
same gateway in a shower, now was 
the time to avail himself of his for- 
mer intimacy and run up, especially 
if in the sight of his patron, and, 
grasping the hand of some such vic- 
tim of friendship, to protest that he 
was sincerely happy to see him, “ for 
it had been so long since we met, my 
dear fellow ;” and then would haul 
off “ the dear fellow” to the sacrifice, 
in the shape of a long and well-ex- 
ecuted shake of the hand, adminis- 
tered by the candidate himself. ‘Then 
such of the fellows as took an active 
interest in the success of the contend- 
ing parties would be seen flying about 
full of busy inquiries with paper in 
hand, taking notes for letters, wor- 
rying every one in their zeal to find 
out what influence would tell best 
upon the elector. “I think Such- 
a-one would speak to Such-a-one, 
who Iam sure could do a vast deal 
again with Such-a-one.” Groups 
would form for a moment round 
some central figure who was supposed 
to have heard something, and then 
dissolving would reunite round an- 
other who was supposed to have heard 
something more. 

“EE gad !” says Jack, who was no 
elector; “I think I'll go down and 
offer my services, too, as a candi- 
date’s hand-shaker. By my word, 
there’s poor M undergoing the 
seventh shake, and three vibrations 
to each shake —I counted them — 
within these last five minutes. There's 
‘T——,.” he continued, “ just watch 
him; he’s so proud, you see, of the 
concussion from the Secretary of the 
Admiralty that he has just received, 
that he’s positively fishing for an- 
other already, and is wheeling round 
to meet Croker at the chapel steps. 
Oh! there it is—one—two—three— 
four—five ups and downs! I'll tell 
you what it is, M——,” said he, “ we 
cannot stand this, we must be off!” 

‘ That's true,” said T ; * tut 
where can we go? You know we'll 
hear of this in any quarter of Lreland 
we can run to.” 

“ Suppose,” 
to Robinson, in the county of Down. 
He has asked us, you know, and that 
is likely ‘to be a less disturbed district 
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than any other, for I do not think 
there are many scholars from that 
quarter. Besides, I never was farther 
north than Dublin, and I would like 
to see the country. We can return 
when the bustle and the shaking are 
over.” 

Having thus far arranged our 
plans, we devoted the rest of the day 
to specious idleness in the shape of 
packing, interspersed, however, with 
a few active scenes of fighting between 
Jack Moriarty, and Mrs. Smout, and 
myself, as each of us had our own 
theory of packing, the old lady pro- 
testing that there was no use “ argu- 
fyin’ with us as they wud have their 
own way,” and that she would give 
it up, so she would, and then break- 
ing out afresh. 

The next morning, by five o'clock, 
we took our seats on the Belfast 
mail-coach, although we did not pur- 
pose to visit that town immediately, 
as its route led to the point where we 
purposed to leave our conveyance. 
We took up our position on the seat 
behind, displaying therein the tack 
of old stagers, whose experience has 
given them an insight into the theory 
of jolts, as being more tolerable in 
that quarter than elsewhere. More- 
over, we purposed to do ourselves 
the pleasure of the guard’s acquaint- 
ance, a personage who is expected in 
Ireland to exert himself to keep the 
company in good spirits, in propor- 
tion as he distracts them by perform- 
ing, close to their ears, upon his horn. 
He is, therefore, a wag by profession, 
knows every body that passes, and 
throws out a piece of badinage, with 
the advantage of his escaping a retort 
as he thunders along. It 1s a well- 
known anecdote, that when two rival 
establishments in Ireland had once 
pushed their opposition so far as, in 
their zeal for custom, to carry pas- 
sengers gratis, one of them cun- 
ningly employed a capital town-wag, 
by way of attraction, as a guard, and 
who kept the coach in such a roar, 
the coachman himself giving the 
time, that the other party, who were 
but a dull set, gave in, and were 
fairly laughed off the road. ‘The 
gentleman who officiated on the pre- 
sent occasion, and who answered to 
the name of Sam—we all called him 
Sam, as if we had each known him 
for years — was of a large and burly 
make, with a face considerably scarred 
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by the small-pox, but which added 
considerably to the humorous ex- 
pression of the eye that twinkled 
hazily in it. I could see that he was 
on the very best terms with all he 
encountered, — the helpers at the 
several inns had the news of the day 
in that locality fresh for him, the 
landlady and he hobnobbed graciously 
over a glass of ale, while now and 


again, he would be seen flying out of 


the moor-yard, pursued by the house- 
maid, on whom he had just played 
off some excellent practical joke, 
armed with a sweeping-brush, with 
which she was in the very act of 
striking him severely, except, indeed, 
that she never did. ‘The morning was 
one of mild beauty at that early hour, 
but promising to break out into a 
day of heat. An elderly gentleman 
sat beside us, who seemed very well 
acquainted with the road, and proved 
of great use to us both, who were 
complete strangers. The first ten 
miles of our road lay through a level 
stretch of country, dull in the ex- 
treme ; and our first stage, at which 
we breakfasted, a few houses claiming 
the title of the village of Ashbourne, 
was by many degrees the most weari- 
some of our journey. Most of us 
did not venture to get out of our 
outside coats or even to throw them 
open, a few monosyllables escaping 
only from our frosted lips, and even 
Sam himself gave as yet no tokens 
of his having drawn up and was 
about to begin. It is a maxim with 
me, and so L found it was with Jack, 
to make a good breakfast where you 
pay a good price. It is equally a 
maxim with your innkeeper, in pur- 
veying for a coach, to arrange that 
his guests should cat the smallest 
quantity his ingenuity can effect. 
This he contrives to do by many 
pleasant devices; the eggs are put 
down to boil only when you sit down, 
for the sole purpose, as the waiter 
assures you, of consulting your own 
taste as to the period of immersion, 
the infusion of the tea is conducted 
on the same considerate principle, 
and away goes ten out of the twenty 
minutes allowed for execution. Mo- 
riarty and myself forthwith addressed 
ourselves to an excellent collar, 
trifling with some two pounds or so 
of it, on account of its peculiar facility 
in deglutition, a thing of importance 
where no man can do full justice to 
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his purse except by choking himself. 
We then began to feel something of 
an appetite, and carried a large bowl 
full of eggs by storm, and charged 
again and again at point of fork a 
bulwark of buttered toast which con- 
fronted oureye. Happily, there were 
no ladies of our party, and we con- 
sequently were all enabled to concen- 
trate each his powers, and fire away 
for himself. The horn gave warning, 
the coachman shouted, “ Now, gen- 
tlemen, time’s up!” and the waiter, 
after a feeble affectation of putting 
his hand in his pocket to give change, 
bowed his little bow, and forthwith 
we all issued with glowing faces 
and audible smacks, and off we bowled 
again. On the left, far in the horizon, 
lay the hill of Tara, so famous for 
its “ ragged royal race.” We were 
pointed out the small cottage wherein 
‘Tom Moore is said to have composed 
his Lallah Rookh : I think Mayfield 
is the name. I hope this is better 
authenticated than the tradition 
which points out the exact spot in 
the Vale of Ovoca where he sat to 
write the “ Meeting of the Waters,” 
and which commanded a full view 
of the scene he was to immortalise. 
1 speak, I say, with some hesitation 
on this point, even after the solemn 
assertion once made to Moriarty and 
myself by old Joe, the celebrated 
Wicklow guide, who swore positively 
that he stood by “ Tammy Moore 
upon the day he made the copy of 
verses,” and whereof it appears that 
Joe had procured a somewhat unique 
copy, although he affirmed that his 
was the only genuine one. ‘The first 
stanza taken from this peculiar edition 
ran literally thus. “Tammy, sir, 
nivir wrote,” so Joe would preface, 
“ another set of varses but these :”"— 


“« Blazes, says he, to the place, says he, 
that’s half so sweet, says he, 

As the place over ayant, says he, where 
the waters mect, says he. 

Oh! my darlin’, says he, it’s the last 
bame must depart, says he, 

Afore 1 disremimber you, says he, and ] 
say it with all the veins in my 
heart, says he.” 


“ The Sweet Evening Bells,” it is 
said, were suggested by the tinkle of 
a weather-beaten iron pot that hangs 
in the tower of an adjoining church. 
If so, the suggestion must surely have 
heen on the principle of contrast, 
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By and by we came opposite to a 
curious old building, in the garret of 
which is said to be preserved the 
dust of its first proprietor in a lead 
coffin ; the tenure by which the ad- 
joining property is held being de- 
termined by the presence of the 
original lessee above ground, and 
which has been, by a liberal applica- 
tion of the terms of the deed, secured 
for a long period of years. Near 
this place is a bridge of great length, 
bestriding a winding river of consider- 
able depth. We observed an elderly 
gentleman with an angling rod in 
his hand, and who, from that look 
of anxious triumph peculiar to an 
angler when he has got his victim 
hooked, but has not yet completed 
the capture, we knew to be in the 
agonies of landing. We could ob- 
serve that, as he was withdrawing his 
line with scientific caution, he himself 
was unconsciously moving back upon 
one of the mazes of the river, which 
here took a circuitous bend. The 
coachman, foreseeing the catastrophe, 
and consulting the gratification of 
his company, quietly drew wp, with 
a view not to alarm the enthusiastic 
angler, and thereby spoil the ex- 
pected dénouement of the piece. Back, 
and still back; he could not be too 
cautious, it was plainly a fine trout, 
and must be carefully and stealthily 
brought to bank, and therefore step- 
ped most warily, and with his eye 
fixed to watch the neb of the fish at 
its first emergence. Just as he him- 
self reached the edge, the fish made 
his appearance. “I’ve got him,” 
shouted the old gentleman in ec- 
stasy, “ he’s out,” and then plopped 
in himself. ‘The stream, fortunately, 
was not deep, so that the angler es- 
caped with nothing but a ducking, 
while the whole body of spectators 
on the coach joined in one round of 
applause, the guard leading, and 
Moriarty kissing hands respectfully 
to the ancient, who forthwith pro- 
ceeded to amend his mishap by get- 
ting into a passion, and shaking a 
wrathful fist after us, to inspire ter- 
ror. The bridge itself was the scene 
of a much graver catastrophe some 
years after, as, from behind its walls, 
the agent to the adjoining property 
was shot dead by some miscreants, 
who, I believe, were never discovered, 
although little doubt can be enter- 
tained that the untortunate gentle- 
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man was a victim to a conspiracy 
shared in by multitudes ; adding one 
instance more of the mysterious 
fidelity which the peasantry of Ire- 
land maintain towards each other in 
those tremendous explosions of crime 
which at times startle with its sound 
the whole island. Our near approach 
to Drogheda brought into view the 
Boyne Water, and we could descry 
the soft eminence of Dunmore, on 
which King James viewed the con- 
test that cost him a crown. It was, 
when witnessing a furious charge 
made by his own troops against a 
body of infantry led on by his own 
son-in-law, he is reported even then 
not to have forgotten the claims that 
those who were in open arms against 
him had upon his royal affections, 
uttering the well-known exclamation, 
“Oh! spare my English subjects.” 
A rude monument by the river-side 
marks the spot where Duke Schom- 
berg fell in leading over the troops 
of King William, and which incident 
is known in Ireland by “ The Cross- 
ing over the Water.” The town of 
Drogheda, which is entered by a 
narrow bridge across the river just 
mentioned, is celebrated for the an- 
tiquities which it still contains, and 
which are curious in the extreme. 
These matters of vertu require some 
time for inspection; but there isatruly 
finished assortment of curiosities— 
plentiful as that class is in Ireland 
m the shape of beggars, which are 
presented immediately to the eye, 
and force themselves, in every sense 
of the world, upon your notice. 
They lie in ambuscade for every 
coach, and pounce upon it the instant 
it stops, shouldering cach other in 
the furious race which precedes the 
charge, generally led by the cripples 
of the crew, with crutches shouldered 
not to impede their motions, which 
are now required to be rapid. ‘The 
onset of the wild band of mountain- 
eers called the Highland host, which 
desolated the low country of Scotland 
in its western parts, in the troubled 
times preceding the Revolution, is 
spoken of by eye-witnesses as an 
image of terror singularly appalling ; 
—but, for my part, my imagination is 
quite satisfied with an incursion of 
Drogheda beggars. As soon as they 
have drawn a line of cirenmvyallation 
round the coach, so as to render 
escape a difficult matter, forthwith 
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they open a hot fire of tongues from 
picees of every calibre. 

“Augh! good gintleman, dear, 
look down upon us poor, weak, quiet 
craturs, that we'se are, that has no- 
body to spake for us, an’ it’s ashamed 
we are to do it for oursilves. My 
sweet Christians, don’t be afther for- 
gettin’ me, for sure it’s an orphan 1 
am,” bawled out a wretched old hag 
of eighty. “ Out ov the way wid 
you, Biddy Hoolegan!” shouldered in 
a huge virago, and addressing her- 
«lf to an old staid gentleman on the 
front of the coach, and pouring in 
the blarney without mercy, “* My 
sweet young gintleman—you that’s 
sittin’ in the middle atween them 
other two sweet gintlemen (this was 
a wide-spreading shot), och! sure 
it’s yersilf that has the face to look 
at. Faix! L wish I had such a one 
mysilf for my fortune, an’ it’s not 
beggin’, any bit, I'd be, with my two 
poor fatherless and motherless chil- 
der. God help them! ‘Try in the 
other pocket; a shillin’ will have 
to do me this time, if a half-crown 
isn't handy to come at among 
the half-penee. Why then, bedad! 
sure it’s not a penny-piece you'd be 
afther puttin’ me off wid. Well 
thin, let me have it. Augh! you 
ugly nigger (this aside to the whole 
street) ; you a gintleman?—no! nor 
one of your breed, you omadhawu.” 
By this time I could perceive that 
my good friend Jack Moriarty had 
contrived, as usual, 
into action, and which he did in the 
readiest manner possible, and that 
was, by looking at the open-mouthed 
crowd below, and even answering 
them, when the commonest prudence 
would have required him to have 
adopted the old stager’s policy, of 
looking steadily up at the sky, or 
studying some distant object. But it 
was decreed, for my poor friend’s 
numerous failings, that he should 
open his mouth in reply to a host of 
Drogheda beggars—the tiny mur- 
mur of a stream against the falls of 
Niagara. Forthwith the whole body 
of ladies and gentlemen gave up their 
several points of attack in other 
quarters, and concentrated their as- 
sault upon our poor Jack. “’Throw 
us down a hal{-crown, yer honour— 
yell never miss it; for you are the 
rale gintleman.” Lere a ‘cripple in- 
sinuatingly bored Moriarty in the 
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side, reaching up with his crutch. 
“We wouldn't take more nor a shil- 
ling, your honour—-sure, them that 
knows me will tell you that; not a 
hap'worth more. Come forrid, ‘Tim 
Mullen,” thrusting forward, by way 
of voucher for his extraordin: wry mo- 
deration, a wretched being in a dis- 
habille of rags scented with whisky. 
“Its true what the cratur says,” 
squeaked the voucher. “I give you 
my honour,” said the loosely robed 
gentleman, “honour bright, sir, be- 
lieve me.” “Tl tell you what Til 
do,” said Jack, driven to his wits’ end. 
“Tould yer tongues, ye sowls, 

bawled the crowd, procl: 1iming  si- 
lence each and all, “let's hear what 
the young gintleman with the purty 
face is goin’ to do—sure it'll be the 
genteel thing, 'll go bail.” ‘ There,” 
said Jack, “is a shilling; but, as it is 
contrary to my principles to encou- 
rage idleness, you must fight for it in 
a scramble.” “Then down with it, 
in the name of the Vargin,” exclaimed 
the pious set of wretches; and, with 
the word, the white coin glittered in 
the air, amid a hundred dirty hands 
held up to arrest its progress. The 
scene which ensued was a picture. 
‘They pushed —they swore — they 
crushed—they tore—head over heels 
—higgledy-piggledy—helter-skelter. 
Now would one wretch stoop to se- 
cure the prize, roaring out, “It’s 
mine, by the piper of Moses,” by way 
of formally recording his right; and 
forthwith the whole mob, who held 
that it was as decidedly theirs, fell 
upon him in a literal sense, and over 
him rose a pyramid of bodies, men, 
women, and children. Indeed, the 
delicacy which is supposed to mark 
the demeanour of the gentler sex, in 
general, seemed, on the present occa- 
sion, an idea quite obsolete and old- 
fashioned, the ladies forming, by 
many degrees, the most active figures 
in the mclée. A blind man was seen 
bobbing about, rushing to the point 
where his ears told him the crowd 
was chiefly concentrated, as being the 
place to which the coveted treasure 
had been shifted in the course of the 
fray, and endeavoured to compensate 
for his want of sight by pressing into 
his service the powers.of a stick 
which he carried, and with which he 
beat out a ring for an instant, and 
would then stoop down to examine 
the ground with his hands. At 
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length, a dwarf creature of some four 
feet high contrived to gather himself 
from out the feet of the driving 
multitude, with his face and person 
overlaid with mud, and exhibited the 
unfortunate shilling almost as much 
trampled out of all shape as himself. 
As a matter of honourable dealing, 
he was obliged, of course, to request 
the pleasure of all his honourable 
competitors’ company in proceeding 
to his favourite hotel, whither, as we 
wheeled off, we could perceive the rag- 
ged rabble fast adjourning. We next 
passed, in our course, two large trees 
overshadowing a turnpike-lodge, to 
which, we understood, a classical in- 
terest was attached in the minds of 
all coachmen and guards, as two 
young gentlemen — brothers — had 
formerly been hung upon them for 
coach-robbing. ‘The elder was heir, 
I believe, to the property which sur- 
rounded the place of execution; but, 
being of an active disposition, and 
probably weary of waiting upon the 
tediousness of old age passing into 
extinction, he joined his brother in 
taking service with some knights of 
the road, and closed his career in the 
manner appropriated to that order of 
chivalry. Our conversation turned 
naturally upon exploits of this sort, 
as the great northern road had 
been, within the memory of many 
then alive, a scene of daring depre- 
dations, wherein a person of the 
name of Collier sustained as daring 
a part as ever did Dick Turpin. 
Indeed, it would be no national 
partiality, but simple justice, to say 
that the claims of Ireland on this 
score are in no way to be postponed 
to those of the sister country, having 
had robbers among us to the full as 
good and plentiful as ever were in 
England. Collier, who is, I believe, 
alive at this moment, is as much 
renowned along the line of road 
between Dublin and Dundalk as ever 
Robin Hood was in merry Sherwood. 
He was a person of singular hu- 
manity, never having, upon any oc- 
casion, permitted blood to be shed ; 
indeed, m Ireland, the profession of 
murderer is considerably distinct 
trom that of robber, and is exercised 
by a distinct class of characters. If 
you are an agent to landed pro- 
perty, and choose to eject a tenant 
because he is of opinion that rent- 
paying is an absurd practice—it is 
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very much a way they have in Ire- 
land of thinking on such matters— 
you will find yourself shot certainly 
some day from behind a hedge. But 
your wife and family will have, 
along with your body, your purse 
and watch. This is a point of na- 
tional honour, and is dwelt on for 
the benefit of those English bagmen 
who, on disembarking, are apt to 
look at the priming of their pistols, 
as if themselves were worth shooting. 
We are not a nation of robbers on 
the whole—we merely murder. Sa- 
vary, who presided over the slaugh- 
ter of the Duc d’ Enghien, felt the 
distinction acutely when charged— 
unjustly, as it would seem—of strip- 
ping the body of the watch and seals, 
before the smoke of the firing party 
had cleared away. It is due to this 
much-calumniated gentleman, who, 
during the trial that was proceeding 
up-stairs, shewed a provident zeal in 
his master’s cause, in stealing out at 
times to sce how the grave at the 
foot of the tower was getting on, 
thinking, from the first, it might be 
wanted, who, when informed by the 
officer on duty that a body of gen- 
d’arms, with loaded pieces, was re- 
quired the instant the sentence was 
given in, answered, with all military 
promptness, “ Give it,” and brought 
to a conclusion the weak delibera- 
tions of Huelin and his compeers, 
who were proposing among them- 
selves to forward to Paris a recom- 
mendation of mercy, but who ad- 
journed when the explosion in the 
moat shook the council-room—it is 
due, I say, to meet indignantly this 
charge at once by stating that, when 
all that remained of the descendant 
of the Condé was subsequently dug 
out of the trenches of Vincennes— 
for the young soldier was shovelled 
in where he dropped—the watch, 
with every one of its appendages, 
was happily found, clearly proving 
to the world, that they had not 
been stolen, as people supposed 
they had been, by the Duke of Ro- 
vigo. Collicr’s gang, to resume, was 
ultimately dispersed, and he himself 
apprehended ; but his character for 
humanity availed to secure him from 
the extreme penalties of the law, 
which were commuted into banish- 
ment for a term of years. He sub- 
sequently returned, having concluded 
the appointed period, to his native 
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place, living very peaceably at this 
day upon a small farm near the 
village of Balbuggan, greatly re- 
spected by all his neighbours, and 
frequently encountering, over a glass 
of ale, parties whom he once robbed 
in the course of practice, joking with 
the old gentlemen thereupon, who 
laugh immoderately, as old gentle- 
men are apt to do, when referred 
to the merry scenes of their youth. 
Upon special occasions, over the 
second glass or so, he comes out with 
his well-known piece of pleasantry, 
in having robbed the Belfast night- 
mail in his single person, only as- 
sisted by a posse of pitchforks stuck 
up on the other side of the hedge in 
hats and coats, and who kept aim- 
ing, through the moonlight, pieces of 
broomstick at the terrified passen- 
gers. Dundalk, at which we next 
arrived, is the half-way station be- 
tween Dublin and Belfast, marked 
by the fact of your first coachman 
taking here his leave of you, which 
he does civilly, or the reverse, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The guard, 
however, proceeds through the whole 
distance, and does not leave you 
just at the moment when you are 
beginning to comprehend him, and 
enjoy the style of his humour. 
Every district we know has got 
its own native ghosts, who, out of 
a local atflection, keep frighten- 
ing only that portion of the coun- 
try where they get their bread. 
Dundalk, accordingly, has a spectre- 
hearse, which, upon proper occasions, 
lumbers heavily along the principal 
streets at midnight without horses ; 
and, wherever it pauses, a real coffin 
is sure to be carried out of that door 
ere long.” It makes way for no one— 
maintaining its position on the cause- 
way with its whole array of plumes— 
tossing in dark mid-air—not keeping 
the left-hand side of the road, pe- 
nalty, if you do not, ten shillingse A 
well-known drunken tailor has fre- 
quently confronted it when return- 
ing home, but only to be run over, as 
would appear from the fact of his 
having been found stretched upon 
the street next morning. The people 
of Dundalk, however, mind their 
business during the day, keeping 
the dead-coach for their hours of 
relaxation. ‘There is a long line of 
narrow street leading northwards, 
animated, through its whole extent, 
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by a succession of naiiers—indicating 
a most nail-driving neighbourhood. 
They can only afford to'glance for « 
moment at the passing coach—a look 
of some sort they must have, for 
therein they are as women, and then 
bethink them of the bellows, that has 
seized that opportunity to subside at 
leisure from its inflated form, sigh- 
ing with a lazy slowness. We could 
recognise the tops of a mansion once 
inhabited by an old gentleman with 
singularly free notions about gram- 
mar, differing widely trom those 
laid down by Lindley Murray and 
other formalists. Lis eulogium upon 
Black Rock, a watering- place near 
Dublin, is often quoted as being “ the 
most say-bathin’est, tay-drinkin’est, 
car-drivin’est place in the universe.” 
Nor was his ingenuity in evading the 
mysteries of the dictionary less worthy 
of record. “Why, God bless me,” 
said a friend to him, “1 rode over 
this morning on purpose after re- 
ceiving your lordship’s note. I don’t 
wish to alarm you, of course, but 
gout, with your habit of body, is not 
so pleasant. [hoped it might have 
been your old friend, rheumatism.” 
“Oh! keep yourself aisy,” was the 
considerate reply, “ I'll not be alarm- 
ed. The rheumatiz it was, sure 
enough; but I couldn't spell it, so L 
puts it down gout.” 

After a stage of ten miles we 
thundered down, though under muf- 
fled wheels, a tremendous reach of 
hill, and wheeled into Newry, upon 
which Swift, who could leave nothing 
alone, has stuck one of his immertal- 
ising distichs :— 


‘“* Low church, high steeple, 
Dirty streets, proud people ,”’ 


and which is as constantly repeated, 
I understand, by some one on every 
coach, as is his eulogium by the 
passengers over the bridge at Lucan, 
upon Colonel Vesey providing this 
convenience for the advantage of his 
own town, and then stealthily in- 
serting it in a corner of the county 
estimates. The old soldier solicited 
the Dean for an inscription, who was, 
however, an old soldier too in his 
way,— 


* Colonel Vesey, out of his bounty, 
Suilt this bridge, at the expense of the 
county.” 


There is a marked contrast be- 
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tween the appearance of the districts 


which lie on the opposite sides of 


Newry, sufficient to arrest the most 
careless observer. ‘The peasantry 
appear to be of races totally different ; 
with manners, dress, and language 
of an order in no way connected. 
‘The long frieze coats flapping against 
the heels—the handkerchief drawn 
over the female’s head, and tied close 
under the chin, which are found so 
constantly between Dublin and New- 
ry, totally disappear as soon as you 
have passed the latter town; and, in 
their stead, the eye is refreshed—for 
so, to an English traveller at least, 
it must ap pear—by the blue coat and 
smart bonnet, which seem to indicate a 
more comfortable description of habits. 
‘The deep guttural tones of the Celtic 
tongue are exchanged for the broad 
accents which mark the Scottish de- 
cent of the inhabitants, and whose 
drawl is occasionally, as you proceed 
onwards, connected by the blending 
of the English intonations among 
those belonging to the English colo- 
nies of the North. ‘The presence ol 
a Roman Catholic population is. no 
longer marked by huge piles of coarse 
architecture, surmounted by a cross, 
the emblem of our general faith, but 
which, im Lreland, is chiefly limited 
to the chapels wherein the rites of 
that religion are performed. The 
churches connected with the esta- 
blished form of worship are found to 
increase in size and number, the spires, 


which are equally characteristic of 


the prevailing faith of the neigh- 
hourhood, rising up in the 
ground, and 


fore- 
impressing an air of 
imagnificence upon the landsc ape, 

while the more distant are gleaming 
along the horizon, and pierce softly 
the sloping sky. A large proportion 
of the inhabitants of the 
Ireland, it is known, still retain their 
predilection for the Scottish form of 
religion, which has been handed down 
from the original settlers, and may 
be seen each Sunday trooping along 
in crowds towards huge white-washed 
pieces of architecture, in the form of 
an equicrural cross, to the several 
gables of which are attached flights 
of stairs of heavy masonry af ffordi ng 
walleries. i am told, 
however, that the places of worship 
which have been lately erected by 
the Presbyterians are beginning to 
betray symptoms of improved taste, 


access to the 
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unchecked by that love for rugged 
simplicity, even in matters of indit- 
ference, which the religious feelings 
of earlier times so much atiected. 
We passed through Dromore, whose 
cathedral is of the humblest order, 
although the scene wherein, at one 
time, laboured for years, and at last 
lay down all his toils over the best of 
ood prelates, Jeremy Taylor. Bishop 
Perey occupied the see for a con- 
siderable period, and whose name is 
to this day reverenced by the pea- 
santry. ilis character, as founded 
on his beautiful ballad of *O Nanny, 
wilt thou gang wi’ me?” had long 
preceded his arrival among them as 
their bishop, a circumstance, how- 
ever, as seeming to detract from the 
serious dignity of the rank to which 
he was elevated, which proved a 
source of actual annoyance to him. 
None but intimate friends could 
venture on any allusion in his pre- 
senee to this very innocent effusion 
of his earlier and obscurer years. 
Just as another dignitary of the 
Irish church is said to feel, at. this 
day, a sensation of soreness when 
forced, by its unlucky popularity, to 
reeall to his mind the composition of 
a slang song, which he intended for 
the amusement of his college friends, 
never calculating upon the unwel- 
come and lasting notoriety its pecu- 
liar merits have ‘secured. Weat last 
reached Lisburn, a town, with thc 
adjoining neighbourhood, forming 
Irish estate of the Marquess of 
ilertford. This nobleman never, it 
is reported, visited his property but 
once; on which occasion he drove 
through his own town without being 
conscious of the relation it bore to 
him. Lis lordship, however, had the 
good sense, from the very first, to 
feel, what many other absentees ar 
only now beginning to learn, that if 
he is to live upon others, he must 
allow them to live themselves as a 
preliminary condition ; and the way, 
consequently, in which his lands were 
managed, attested by a smiling neigh- 
bourhood, i is a matter of high credit, 
not less to his head than to_his heart 
The elderly gentleman, whom I have 
slightly referred to at the commence- 
ment, pointed out to us, between 
Ilillsborough and Lisburn, the spot 
whereon he witnessed four privates 
of the Monaghan militia shot in the 
troubled year of 1798, having been 
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detected at a meeting of United Irish- 
men. The spirit of disaffection had 
reached to such an alarming extent 
among the military, that it was de- 
termined to make an example of the 
offenders in question. The court- 
martial was held at Belfast as head- 
quarters, but the place of execution 
was appointed at Blaris, where a large 
body of soldiers was encamped, at a 
distance exceeding seven miles. ‘The 
prisoners, it would seem, had been 
buoyed up by the hopes of a rescue, 
and conducted themselves, on leaving 
their place of confinement, with a 
degree of levity sadly at variance 
with the catastrophe which really 
followed, though in unison with their 
hopes. A large body of the rebels 
had assembled at a certain point of 
one of two roads, along which the 
procession was expected to pass, fully 
determined upon liberating those 
whom they considered as martyrs to 
the cause. But the officer in command 
had, it appears, previous notice of 
their intentions, and, therefore, gave 
orders that the prisoners should be 
escorted along the route that was 
unoccupied. ‘The convicts had flat- 
tered themselves that the arrange- 
ments of their friends had escaped 
the knowledge of the authorities in 
question, and, therefore, continued 
laughing and talking, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the attendant cler- 
gyman, up to the point at which the 
two roads separated. But, when the 
word was given to wheel off in the 
direction contrary to that which their 
calculations had anticipated, there 
burst from them such a scream of 
agony as did not, our informant as- 
sured us, who accompanied out of 
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curiosity the sad cortége, leave his 
ears for weeks after. They saw at 
once their hopes had ended in a fatal 
delusion, and that before the party 
of peasantry, on whose succour they 
had depended, could be apprised of 
their error, the whole business would 
be over. It was impossible to re- 
store them to any thing approaching 
to a tolerable state of composure,— 
rolling about in the vehicle which 
conveyed them, and uttering wild, 
incoherent exclamations in a sudden 
ecstasy of their terror. ‘The clergy- 
man endeavoured to exercise his office 
of consolation, but they could not 
hear him. ‘They had not more than 
one hour to live—that was all they 
could think of, and their cries rose 
wildly above the mufiled sounds of 
the Dead March, as it is called. ‘The 
performers became unable to pro- 
ceed, the notes, too, having lost their 
usual command over the faltering 
march of the troops. “1 can well 
understand,” our informant said, 
“ from what my own state was, the 
anecdote in Lord Exmouth’s life, 
which describes the scene that ensued 
when a mutineer was called in before 
a court-martial to hear the fatal ver- 
dict, accompanied with the signal to 
the fleet for immediate execution, a 
measure to which that stern advocate 
urged again and again the reluctant 
president, and who could ouly sig- 
nify his assent at last by the pressure 
of a hand wringing with perspiration. 
‘ Gracious God, gentlemen,’ screeched 
the unhappy prisoner, casting himself 
down on the cabin-floor, ‘am 1 not 
to have even an hour to make my 
peace with my Maker?’ He was at 
the yard-arm a few moments after.” 
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Srnce Christianity was established by 
the Redeemer, then diffused by twelve 
poor uneducated apostles through 
the world, though opposed by the 
combined powers, the prejudices, 
passions, established customs, and 
religons of every known nation, no 
era has been marked with character- 
istics so honourable to mankind as 
that in which we live. 

There is at this moment a mighty, 
but bloodless strife going on between 
the highly informed and the eager 
followers of Mammon. The result 
will shew whether knowledge or 
wealth constitute real power. Weak 
and worldly minds, seeing the tem- 
porary effects of wealth, have substi- 
tuted it. Truths deduced from the 


undeviating and everlasting laws of 


God, whether they refer to the ma- 
terial world, or to the evident cause 
and effect of mental operations, must 
be at last victorious. ‘The Gospel 


triumphed over the brutishness of 


the old idolatries ; it will again tram- 
ple into dust the golden ‘idol —the 
Moloch Mammon which has dared 
to contest its great pre-eminence. 
Science, which teaches the immutable 
laws by which the physical world is 
governed, and illustrates its phe- 
nomena, is no longer veiled in mys- 
tery nor expressed in language un- 
intelligible to the many. Men the 
most gifted with intellectual power 
and conversant with the different 
branches of knowledge have laboured 
to state, in the clearest language, the 
results of the profoundest researches, 
thus producing more elevated thought 
and shewing the boundless ocean 
open to the enterprise and perse- 


verance of the human mind. Of 
what a galaxy the first promoters of 


this great revolution will consist. 
Among them many women, leading 
their sex tothe intellectual elev ation 
hitherto assumed by men. In reli- 


gion and ethics the same greatness of 
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spirit has been shewn, and to the list 
of honoured names may now be added 
that of Stanley. His lordship’s book 
is written for the use of children. 
There is a raciness in the fact that 
excites joy, and will be an example 
to others to try for fame in the paths 
of utility and religion. We have 
heard that the Duke of Wellington 
said that the only two men of pre- 
eminent mental capacity, longé ante 
alios, in the House of Commons were 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley. 
The latter writes, and beautifully 
too, a book for little children on the 
parables, proving by the act and the 


work that the Duke (the sublime of 


common sense according to Samuel 


Rogers) was right in his estimate of 


the man, in even a more extended 
sense than his Grace had then sup- 
posed. This little book goes through 
six editions before the writer’s name 
ekes out. No puffs preparative, 
puffs indirectly intimating the noble 
author, puffs either positive or pros- 
pective, ushered it into the world, 
and then ballooned it. Its intrinsic 
worth, its utility, was whispered from 
mother to mother, and it goes silently 
through six editions, and is destined 
lo go through many more. 

The diffusion of religious and 
scientific knowledge among ‘the young 
the rich, the poor, is destined to be 
the great corrector of abuses and 
miseries which are now progressing 
with rapid steps, and have advanced 
so far that no human power can pre- 
vent a great and useful change. The 
future support and guidance of 
the masses in the right path will 
depend in no small degree on the 
nature and quality of “the inform- 
ation spread among them. Gene- 
ral knowledge and information have 
taken root, and no earthly power 
can eradicate it. They now begin 
to understand their individual rights, 
their relative position (politically 
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speaking) to their employers and 
the state; now there is no time 


to lose, the staple commodities of 


literature must be given to them 
on which to weave their opinions. 
We, therefore, hail every instance 
among the higher classes in aiding 
the veal conservative work as impor- 
tant, not only to their order, but 
to their country.* 

The mere garb of learning has 
ceased to impose on mankind; it is 


information, and not the parade of 


wordsand languages, which all classes 
now require, and that conveyed with 
brevity and perspicuity. 

‘The interpretation of parable given 
by his lordship in page four, though, 
perhaps, sufficient for the mind of a 
child, is not comprehensive or precise 
enough for older persons ; it is, there- 
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analysis of it must, consequently, be 
two-fold ; the first, the representation 
contained in the narrative—for al- 
most every allegory is either a histo- 
rical or fictitious narrative—and the 
representation it was intended to ex- 
cite. ‘This ancient and impressive 
method of teaching seems at first 
sight very simple; but its extreme 
difficulty” is ascertained by the fact, 
that, with the exception of very few 
parables in the Old Testament, and 
those inimitable examples of our Sa- 
viour’s in the New Testament, no 
others approach perfection, and all 
are at an immeasurable distance in 
the greatness of the object intended 
to be impressed on the mind.f The 
parables of the New Testament 
are adapted to every era, to every 
country, to the minds of the young, 


fore, to be regretted that a short in- 
troductory address to the teacher has 
not been prefixed, entering more into 
the detail of so interesting a subject. 
A parable is literally a comparison ; 
its other, and perhaps more compre- 
hensive term, is an allegory, which 
denotes the representation of one 
thing which is intended to excite the 
representation of another thing. The 


to the reflection of the old; while 
the greatness of their objects com- 
mand the deepest reverence from the 
most informed of mankind, while 
they excite in the truly pious joy or 
holy apprehension. ‘Their universal 
application teaches more particularly 
the general, special, and individual 
providence and care of our Heavenly 
Father, who, when He saw the re- 


* «They (the manufacturers) make a great talk about « ‘ educating the people,’ so 
they subscribe muniticently to schools, acting upon the generally received opinion that 
the simple communication of certain truths to the children of the poor is all that is re- 
quired, This may be of use to those who are well fed and well clothed, although 
instances may be given of children who have become virtuous and good subjects after 
having been brought up in vice and misery. But these are striking exceptions, and I 
consider it an axiom that it is next to impossible to give a high moral tone to the 
ebaracter of children, or grown-up persons, unless they have a sufficiency of food and 
clothing. When the most rigid industry of the parents cannot provide for the real 
wants of the children, and more especially when, in addition to their physical suffer- 
ings, thev are exposed to, and experience from those in authority over them, the most 
harsh and callous treatment, they become subdued, then reckless and desperate, and 
are no longer susceptible of receiving good impressions. Until these suffering parents 
and their children are, not only physically relieved, but uplifted from their present low 
condition, the money which mill-owners subscribe to schools for those starving people, 
are, under the present system, but as subscriptions to purchase sticks to be used in 
breaking their own heads, as it is merely educating the younger classes to be able to 
judge of their own low position. So long as they be young, and not thrown on the 
wide world on their own resources, the lessons they have been taught and the subor- 
dination to w hich they have been accustomed under the schoolmaster will give them 
an ‘appearance’ of being tolerably quiet members of society; but when they attain 
the age when the motto generally becomes ‘ Every one for himself, ’ the dangers of a 
knowl ledge equal, if not superior to those in authority over them, begin to exhibit 
themselves.” —Sir Charles Shaw’s Letter to Lord Ashley on the Manufacturi ing Districts, 
pp. 39, 40. 

+t Among modern allegories, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress stands the first. The 
combination of doctrine, narrative, dialogue, and description have not been equalled. 
Addison’s Vision of Mirza, and Dr. Johnson’ 3 Hermit of Teneriffe, on the force of 
habit, are good. Lords.chancellors have been prolific in allegories. More’s Utopia, 
Bacon's Atlantes, Erskine’s Armata. Of course we shall have one from Lord 


Brougham before he dies. His lordship’s translation of Dante has long been ready 
for press. 
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pentant prodigal son afar off, hastened 
to mect him; then the objects rise to 
the most sublime and awful truths— 
to the responsibility, immortality, 
and future state of the soul after 
judgment. ‘Those subjects, the most 
exalted and important that the mind 
can contemplate, are conveyed with 
unerring power, though expressed in 
diction so simple and unaffected, that 
it comprises strength and grace be- 
yond the most elaborate artifices of 
any human composition. From the 
parables alone may be deduced an 
irrefutable argument of the truth of 
Christianity. Could a few poor, un- 
educated fishermen and their com- 
panions unite, first, to conceive a cha- 
racter such as Christ is delineated in 
the gospels ; then declare their ficti- 
tious conception to be (or to have 
been) a living being, who taught as 
no one ever taught before or since, 
who declared the future immortality 
of mankind, the relation between 
(vod and man, and the only means of 
obtaining inconceivable bliss; for 
whose mouth these poor, unedu- 
cated men wrote parables of such 
wondrous worth and beauty as to far 


eclipse all that Greece or Rome pro- 


duced; a character in manner so 
self-possessed and dignified as never 
once to lose that carriage, though 
suffering insult, injustice, scorn, and 
poverty; in mind so vast as never to 
be brought within the limits of hu- 
man capacity and agency, expressing 
the greatest thoughts with unex- 
ampled ease and simplicity ; and de- 
claring that he will save and judge 
the world, and bestow immortality as 
we speak of the most ordinary ac- 
tions? Was such a being the ficti- 
tious conception of a few poor fisher- 
men? No, must be the answer. 
‘The centurion spoke the truth when 
he exclaimed, “ ‘Truly, this man was 
the Son of God.” 

We must, however, remember, 
that attractive to us as the subject is, 
our limits will permit of no further 
digression. ‘The general characteris- 
tic of Lord Stanley's book is sub- 
dued power, a knowledge of his sub- 
ject ; and, what is still more attrac- 
tive,a warm and pious feeling breathes 
in every page ; while the infantine in- 
quiries are so naturally and skilfully 
expressed as to please and interest 
even us, no longer young. The 
doctrine necessarily comprised in the 
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illustrations is the doctrine of the 
Church of England. After an un- 
usually careful perusal, we detected 
no error. It is not very easy to give 
quotations from a work so closely 
conriected which will at the same 
time convey the style, manner, feel- 
ing, and utility of these illustrative 
conversations. The following ir se- 
lected from a part of the dialogue on 
the repetition of the clause in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, “ Father, 
I have sinned against Heaven, and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.” ‘The mother, 
in reply to the observation of hei 
daughter, says :— 


“ The words, you remember, are pre- 
cisely the same ; that is, the disposition 
of the heart remained unchanged ; for 
‘out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. This shews, that in 
the first place his repentance was sin- 
cere; that he did not determine before- 
hand to adopt this penitent aud humble 
Janguage as a means of softening the 
auger of his father, but from a deep and 
thorough conviction that it was the lan- 
guage of truth; that he had ‘ sinned 
against Heaven,’ and against his father, 
and was ‘ not worthy to be called his 
sou,” and that he should be treated better 
than he deserved, were he even 
into the house as a‘ hired servant.’ 


taken 
Vhis 
is the first point on which we may take a 
lesson ; for, as we have all sinned, we 
have all need of deep repentance ; and 
repentance, unless sincere, will be of no 
avail with an all-seeing Judge. But the 
second point which I wish to notice to 
you (and 1 do not expect you to find out 
these more distant meanings without 
having them noticed) is this, that we 
must not presume upon the grace and 
long-suffering of God. It is true, that 
upon our first steps towards repentance 
and amendment of life, our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, ‘ while we are yet a great w ay off,’ 
will ‘ have « ompassion on us, and come 
to meet and aid us; and of this we are 
assured by many texts of Scripture ; but 
we, on our parts, should bear in mind 
the conduct of the prodigal son: we 
should not suffer the indulgence of ou: 
father to take away from us the sense ot 
our error; we shall be as ready to ex- 
claim, ‘ Father, 1 bave sinned against 
Heaven, and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son,’ even 
after we believe our repentance to be ac- 
cepted, as we were in the first feelings ot 
remorse and sorrow. Though He forgets 
our sins, we never should, Nay, the 
vreater are his mercies towards us, the 
more we should feel ourown unworthiness 
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of them ; the more willing should we be, 
if He demanded it, to prove our sincerity, 
by serving him in the lowest offices as 
‘ hired servants.’ Can you understand 
this? &e. ; 

“ Mary. ‘Yes, mamma; and I see 
now why these w ords ete be repeated 

rain, Which I am sure I never 
es e thought of.’ 

“ Mrs. B. ‘The *n, my love, observe again 
the conduct of the father. Before he saw 
his son returned, with whatever degree 
of repentance in his heart, at least deter- 


should 


mined to place himself under the care of 


his father in future; he saw his wretched 
situation and sufferings, and with the 
affection of a father, * he had compassion 
on him, and ran and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him.’ But now, when his humble 
expressions and true contrition proved 
that he was truly penitent for his past con- 
duct, all is now forgotten, Mary. There 
are no reproaches, no punishme nt, no 
anger ; the sinner’s conscience repro? ache s 
him sufficiently, and no kindness on his 
father’s part can make him forget his 
own unworthiness. Now, then, the fa- 
ther feels that he is at liberty to say, 

‘ Bring forth the best robe, ar nd put it on 
him, and put a ring on his hands, and 
shoes on his feet; and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat and 
be merry ; for, he adds, ‘ this my son 
was dead, and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found.’ The first part of this 
you will understand is in allusion to the 


Eastern customs of washing the feet of 


strangers and furnishing them with 
, and any thing of which they may 
stand in need, on their arriving after a 
journey ; and must be taken as meaning 
venerally making the son welcome to all 
that the house afforded, treating him as a 
distinguished guest, and making a feast 
and a rejoicing to receive him, But 
what we have to attend to is the reason 
civen, ‘ For this my son was dead, and is 
alive again; he was lost, and is found.’ 
Now it is quite clear that this was not 
spoken in a literal sense, as having been 
dead or having been lost.’ 


clothes 


It will be observed in the fore- 


going quotation, that the customs of 


the people are touched upon, and 
that in addition to the great doctrine 
infused into the parable, the ethical 

ipplication is well drawn out. Every 
c th ipter contains several elucidations 
of equal clearness and beauty; and 
the conclusions of each chapter bring 
to our recollections the windings up 
of the discourses of our greatest 
divines of the past age. The fol- 
lowing paragraph contains a curious 
observation on Dives soliciting Abra- 
ham to send to his father’s house to 
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warn his brethren of his dreadful 
fate :— 


«« It seems to have been an intimation 
that in the future world our natural feel- 
ings and affections will not be broken 
off, and that even some good and kind 
sentiments may remain among those who 
are themselves for ever.lost. Milton, the 
finest of our poets, whose writings | hope 
you will some day read and 
says,— 


admire, 


* For neither do the spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue,’ 


and this is agreeable to the word of God.” 


Sometimes the clectrical vigour 
of the author’s mind peeps out, as if 
excited by the subject and forgetful 
that he is writing for children ; thus 
on Dives seeing Lazarus afar off in 
Abraham's bosom :— 


** [low much of tremendous retribu- 
tion, what circumstances of increased 
misery, are in these two words, ‘ In hell!’ 
In that eternal punishment, ‘ where their 
worm shall not die, neither shall their 
fire be quenched,’ suffering excruciating 
torments, and conscious that he had 
a them on himself, permitted to 

e the clories of heaven, and the h: appi- 
ness of the’ just, but to see them ‘ afar 
off, to know that he was for ever ex- 
cluded from joining them ; while he be- 
held exalted far above his own head, in 
the midst of that blessed company, the 
poor beggar Lazarus, whom he had 
spurned and despised in the self-sufli- 
ciency of his worldly pride.” 


At p. 148, the reference to the sacri- 
fice of Isaac is not quite clear. Abra- 
ham is in that type the Father—Isaac 
the sinful world, saved by the vica- 
rious sacrifice of the male lamb caught 
in the thicket. Our limits will only 
permit us to referto Molesworth’s cor- 
rect exposition of that type, and to Dr. 
Ilussey’s brief but masterly epitome 
of the origin and typical character of 
sacrifice in the first number of his 
new edition of the authorised version 
of the Bible, with hermeneutic and 
exegetical commentary, a work which 
is intended to shew the state of bib- 
lical learning in Europe, and which 
in no instance trenches on the majesty 
of truth by the introduction of con- 
jectural criticism, and which must 
prove an important addition to the- 
ological learning. 

We object to the manner his lord- 
ship and many divines use the word 
eternal. ‘The meaning is without be- 
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ginning or end, consequently it can 
only be properly applied when re- 
ferring to the Deity. 

His lordship has not gone through 
the whole of the parables, though 
several omitted are referred to. 
Among those omitted are “the im- 
portunate friend,” “the net cast into 
the sea,” “the barren fig-tree,” “the 
pearl,” and “the house built on the 
sand.” ‘This last, we regret being left 
out ; it, moreover, presents one of the 
finest specimens of parallelism in the 
New Testament, and, when properly 
arranged, reads as follows :— 


“* Whosoever, therefore, heareth these 
my words and doeth them 
I will liken him to a prudent man, 
Who built his house upon the rock : 
And the rain descended, 
And the floods came, 
And the winds blew, 
And fell upon that house ; 
And it fell not, for it was founded upon 
the rock.” 


*‘ And every one hearing these my words 
and doing them not 
Shall be likened to a foolish man, 
Who built his house upon the sand : 
And the rain descended, 
And the floods came, 
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And the winds blew, 
And struck upon that house ; 
And it fell, and the fall thereof was 
great.” 


Many of the parables are con- 
structed on the system of parallelism, 
which, when pointed out, adds to 
their beauty as compositions : more- 
over, it secures, in great measure, the 
text from being vitiated, for a word 
altered destroys the parallelism and 
points to error. 

The illustrative references to Scrip- 
ture are apt, and never doubtful, 
shewing much correct knowledge of 
the sacred volume. The next edi- 
tion should have a table of contents, 
and a short index. 

We must conclude with saying, 
that we hope his lordship will some 
day add the remaining parables, and 
that his little work does honour to 
his head and his heart, and must 
raise him in the estimation of all who 
read it, and tend to increase the con- 
fidence of his country in him; for no 
man could write a book so full of 
theological knowledge, right-headed- 
ness, and, above all, of genuine feel- 
ing, and not reap that reward. 
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DASHING FIGURE IN THE WORLD. 


Two years have elapsed since the 
festival at Richmond, which, begun 
so peaceably, ended in such general 
uproar. Morgiana never could be 
brought to pardon Woolsey’s red 
hair, nor to help laughing at Eglan- 
tine’s disasters, nor could the two 
gentlemen be reconciled to one an- 
other. "Woolsey, indeed, sent a chal- 
lenge to the perfumer to meet him 
with pistols, which the latter de- 
clined, saying, justly, that tradesmen 
had no business with such weapons : 
on this the tailor proposed to meet 
him with coats off, and have it out 
like men in the presence of their 
friends of the Kidney Club. The 
perfumer said he would be party to 
no such vulgar transaction ; on which, 
Woolsey, exasperated, made an oath 
that he would tweak the perfumer’s 
nose so surely as he ever entered 
the club-room, and thus one member 
of the Kidneys was compelled to 
vacate his arm-chair. 

Woolsey himself attended every 
meeting regularly, but he did not 
evince that gaiety and good humour 
which renders men’s company agree- 
able in clubs. On arriving, he would 
order the boy to “tell him when 
that scoundrel Eglantine came,” and, 
hanging up his hat on a peg, would 
scowl round the room, and tuck up 
his sleeves very high, and stretch, 
and shake his fingers and wrists, as 


if getting them ready for that pull of 


the nose which he intended to bestow 
upon his rival. So prepared he 
would sit down and smoke his pipe 
quite silently, glaring at all, and 
jumping up, and hitching up his 
coat-sleeves, when any one entered 
the room. 

The Kidneys did not like this be- 
haviour. Clinker ceased to come. 
Bustard, the poulterer, ceased to 
come. As for Snaftle, he also dis- 
appeared, for Woolsey wished to 


make him answerable for the mis- 
behaviour of Eglantine, and proposed 
to him the duel which the latter had 
declined. So Snaffle went. Pre- 
sently they all went, except the 
tailor and Trestle, who lived down 
the street, and these two would sit 
and puff their tobacco, one on each 
side of Crump, the landlord, as silent 
as Indian chiefs ina wigwam. There 
grew to be more and more room for 
poor old Crump in his chair and in 
his clothes ; the Kidneys were gone, 
and why should he remain? One 
Saturday he did not come down to 
preside at the club (as he still fondly 
called it), and the Saturday follow- 
ing ‘Trestle had made a coffin for 
him ; and Woolsey, with the under- 
taker by his side, followed to the 
grave the father of the Kidneys. 
Mrs. Crump was now alone in the 
world. ‘“ How alone?” says some 
innocent and respected reader. Ah! 
my dear sir, do you know so little 
of human nature as not to be aware 
that, one week after the Richmond 
affair, Morgiana married Captain 
Walker? ‘That did she privately, 
of course; and, after the ceremony, 
came tripping back to her parents, as 
young people do in plays, and said, 
“ Forgive me, dear pa and ma, I’m 
married, and here is my husband, 
the captain!” Papa and mamma 
did forgive her, as why shouldn't 
they? and papa paid over her for- 
tune to her, which she carried home 
delighted to the captain. ‘This hap- 
pened several months before the de- 
mise of old Crump; and Mrs. Cap- 
tain Walker was on the Continent 
with her Howard when that melan- 
choly event took place, hence Mrs. 
Crump’s loneliness and unprotected 
condition. Morgiana had not lat- 
terly seen much of the old people ; 
how could she, moving in her ex- 
alted sphere, receive at her genteel, 
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new residence in the Edgeware Road 
the old publican and his wife ? 

Being, then, alone in the world, 
Mrs. Crump could not abear, she 
said, to live in the house where she 
had been so respected and happy : 
so she sold the good-will of the Sun, 
and, with the money arising from 
this sale and her own private for- 
tune, being able to muster some 
sixty pounds per annum, retired to 
the neighbourhood of her dear old 
Sadlers’ Wells, where she boarded 
with one of Mrs. Serle’s forty pupils. 
Her heart was broken, she said; but 
nevertheless, about nine months after 
Mr. Crump’s death, the wallflowers, 
nasturtiums, polyanthuses, and con- 
volvoluses, began to blossom under 
her bonnet as usual; in a year she 
was dressed quite as fine as ever, and 
now never missed the Wells, or some 
other place of entertainment, one 
single night, but was as regular as 
the box-keeper. Nay, she was a 
buxom widow still, and an old flame 
of hers, Fisk, so celebrated as pan- 
taloon in Grimaldi’s time, but now 
doing the “ heavy fathers” at the 
Wells, proposed to her to exchange 
her name for his. 

But this proposal the worthy 
widow declined altogether. ‘To say 


truth, she was exceedingly proud of 


her daughter, Mrs. Captain Walker. 
They did not see cach other much at 
first; but every now and then Mrs. 
Crump would pay her visit to the 
folks in Connaught Square ; and on 
the days when “ the captain’s” lady 
called in the City Road there was 
not a single official at the “ Wells,” 
from the first tragedian down to the 
call-boy, who was not made aware of 
the fact. 

It has been said that Morgiana 
earried home her fortune in her own 
reticule, and smiling placed the 
money in her husband’s lap; and 
hence the reader may imagine, who 
knows Mr. Walker to be an ex- 
tremely selfish fellow, that a great 
sum of anger must have taken place, 
and many coarse oaths and epithets 
of abuse must have come from him, 
when he found that five hundred 
pounds was all that his wife had, al- 
thongh he had expected five thou- 
sand with her. But, to say the truth, 
Walker was at this time almost in 
love with his handsome, rosy, good- 
humoured, simple wife. They had 
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just such a neat, unpretending 
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made a fortnight’s tour, during which 
they had been exceedingly happy ; 
and there was something so frank 
and touching in the way in which 
the kind creature flung her all into 
his lap, saluting him with a hea ty 
embrace at the same time, and wish- 
ing that it were a thousand billion, 
billion times more, so that her darling 
Iloward might enjoy it, that the 
man would have been a ruffian in- 
deed could he have found it in his 
heart to be angry with her; and so 
he kissed her in return, and patted 
her on the shining ringlets, and 
then counted over the notes with ra- 
ther a disconsolate air, and ended by 
locking them up in his portfoiio. In 
fact, she had never deceived him; 
Eglantine had, and he in return had 
out-tricked Eglantine ; and so warm 
were hisaffections for Morgiana at this 
time, that, upon my word and honour, 
T don’t think he repented of his bar- 
gain. Besides, five hundred pounds 
in crisp bank-notes was a sum of 
money such as the captain was not in 
the habit of handling every day; a 
dashing, sanguine fellow, he thought 
there was no end to it, and already 
thought of a dozen ways by which 
it should increase and multiply into 
a plumb. Woe is me! Has not 
many a simple soul examined five 
new hundred-pound-notes in_ this 
way, and calculated their powers of 
duration and multiplication ! 

This subject, however, is too pain- 
ful to be dwelt on. Let us hear what 
Walker did with his money. Why, 
he furnished the house in ‘the Edg- 
ware Road before mentioned, he 
ordered a handsome service of plate, 
he sported a phaeton and two ponies, 
he kept a couple of smart maids and 
2 groom-footboy,—in fact, he mounted 

oe, gen- 
tlemanlike establishment as becomes 
a respectable young couple on their 
outset in life. “ l’'ve sown my wild 
oats,” he would say to his acquaint- 
ances; “a few years sinee, perhaps, 
[ would have longed to eut a dash, 
but now prudence is the word ; and 
I've settled every farthing of Mrs. 
Walker's fifteen thousand on herself.” 
And the best proof that the world 
had confidence in him is the fact, 
that for the articles of plate, equi- 
page, and furniture, which have been 
mentioned as being in his possession, 
he did not pay one single shilling ; 
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and so prudent was he, that but for 
turnpikes, postage-stamps, and king’s 
taxes, he hardly had occasion to 
change a five-pound note of his wife’s 
fortune. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Walker had 
determined to make his fortune. And 
what is easier in London? Is not 
the share-market open to all? Do 
not Spanish and Columbian bonds 
rise and fall? For what are com- 
panies invented but to place thou- 
sands in the pockets of shareholders 
and directors? Into these com- 
mercial pursuits the gallant captain 
now plunged with great energy, and 
made some brilliant hits at first start- 
ing, and bought and sold so oppor- 
tunely, that his name began to rise 
in the city as a capitalist, and might 
be seen in the printed list of di- 
rectors of many excellent and phi- 
lanthropic schemes, of which there is 
never any lack in London. Business 
to the amount of thousands was done 
at his agency; shares of vast value 
were bought and sold under his 
management. How poor Mr. Eg- 
lantine used to hate him and envy 
him, as from the door of his em- 
porium (the firm was Eglantine and 


Mossrose now) he saw the captain 
daily arrive in his pony-phaeton, and 
heard of the start he had taken in 
life. 

The only regret Mrs. Walker had 
was that she did not enjoy enough of 


her husband’s society. His business 
called him away all day ; his business, 
too, obliged him to leave her of even- 
ings very frequently, but while (al- 
ways in pursuit of business) he was 
dining with his great friends at the 
club, and drinking claret and cham- 
pagne to the same end. 

She was a perfectly good-natured 
and simple soul, and never made him 
a single reproach ; but when he could 
pass an evening at home with her she 
was delighted, and when he could 
drive with her in the Park she was 
happy for a week after. On these 
occasions, and in the fulness of her 
heart, she would drive to her mother 
and tell her story. “ Howard drove 
with me in the Park yesterday, 
mamma ;” “ Howard has promised to 
take me to the Opera,” and so forth. 
And that evening the manager, Mr. 
Gawler, the first tragedian, Mrs. 
Serle and her forty pupils, all the 
bex-keepers, bonnet-women— nay, 
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the ginger-beer girls themselves at 
the Wells, knew that Captain and 
Mrs. Walker were at Kensington 
Gardens, or were to have the Mar- 
chioness of Billingsgate’s box at the 
Opera. One night—oh ! joy of joys! 
—Mrs. Captain Walker appeared in 
a private-box at the Wells. That’s 
she with the black ringlets and Cash- 
mere shawl, smelling-bottle, black 
velvet gown, and bird of paradise in 
her hat. Goodness gracious! how 
they all acted at her, Gawler and all, 
and how happy Mrs. Crump was! 
She kissed her daughter between all 
the acts, she nodded to all her friends 
on the stage, in the slips, or in the 
real water ; she introduced her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Captain Walker, to the 
box-opener, and Melvil Delamere 
(the first comic), Conterfield (the 
tyrant), and Jonesini (the celebrated 
Fontarabian statuesque), were all on 
the steps and shouted for Mrs. Cap- 
tain Walker’s carriage, and waved 
their hats, and bowed as the little 
pony-phaeton drove away. Walker, 
in his moustachios, had come in at 
the end of the play, and was not a 
little gratified by the compliments 
paid to himself and lady. 

Among the other articles of luxury 
with which the captain furnished his 
house we must not omit to mention 
an extremely grand piano, which oc- 
cupied four-fifths of Mrs. Walker’s 
little back drawing-room, and at which 
she was in the habit of practising 
continually. All day and all night 
during Walker’s absences (and these 
occurred all night and all day) you 
might hear—the whole street might 
hear—the voice of the lady at No. 23 
gurgling, and shaking, and quaver- 
ing, as ladies do when they practise. 
The street did not approve of the con- 
tinuance of the noise, but neighbours 
are difficult to please, and what would 
Morgiana have had to do if she had 
ceased to sing? It would be hard to 
lock a blackbird in a cage and pre- 
vent him from singing too. And so 
Walker’s blackbird, in the snug little 
cage in the Edgeware Road, sung 
and was not unhappy. 

After the pair had been married 
for about a year, the omnibus that 
passes both by Mrs. Crump’s house, 
near the Wells, and by Mrs. Wal- 
ker’s street off the Edgeware Road, 
brought up the former-named lady 
almost every day to her daughter. 
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She came when the captain had gone 
to his business; she staid to a two 
o'clock dinner with Morgiana, she 
drove with her in the pony-carriage 
round the Park, but she never stopped 
later than six. Had she not to go to 
the play at seven? And, besides, 
the captain might come home with 
some of his great friends, and he 
always swore and grumbled much if 
he found his mother-in-law on the 
premises. As for Morgiana, she was 
one of those women who encourage 
despotism in husbands. What the 
husband says must be right, because 
he says it; what he orders must be 
obeyed tremblingly. Mrs. Walker 
gave up her entire reason to her lord. 
Why was it? Before marriage she 
had been an independent little per- 
son; she had far more brains than 
her Howard. I think it must have 
been his moustachios that frightened 
her and caused in her this humility. 
Selfish husbands have this advant- 
age in maintaining with easy-minded 
wives arigid and inflexible behaviour, 
viz. that, if they do by any chance 
grant a little favour, the ladies re- 
ceive it with such transports of gra- 
titude as they would never think of 
shewing to a lord and master who 
was accustomed to give them every 
thing they asked for ; and hence, when 
Captain Walker signified his assent to 
his wife’s prayer that she should take 
a singing-master, she thought his 
generosity almost divine, and fell 
upon her mamma’s neck, when that 
lady came the next day, and said what 
a dear adorable angel her Howard 
was, and what ought she not to do 
for a man who had taken her from 
her humble situation, and raised her 
to be what she was! What she was, 
poor soul! She was the wife of a 
swindling parvenu gentleman. She 
received visits from six ladies of her 
husband’s acquaintances, the two at- 
torneys’ ladies, his bill-broker’s lady, 
and one or two more, of whose cha- 
racters we had best, if you please, say 
nothing; and she thought it an hon- 
our to be so distinguished, as if 
Walker had been a Lord Exeter to 
marry a humble maiden, or a noble 
prince to fall in love with a humble 
Cinderella, or a majestic Jove to come 
down from heaven and woo a Semele. 
Look through the world, respectable 
reader, and among your honourable 
acquaintances, and say if this sort of 
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faith in women is not very frequent ? 
They will believe in their husbands, 
whatever the latterdo. Let John be 
dull, ugly, vulgar, and a humbug, his 
Mary Anne never finds it out; let 
him tell his stories ever so many 
times, there is she always ready with 
her kind smile; let him be stingy, 
she says he is prudent ; let him quar- 
rel with his best friend, she says he 
is always in the right; let him be 
prodigal, she says he is generous, and 
that his health requires enjoyment ; 
let him be idle, he must have relaxa- 
tion; and she will pinch herself 
and her household that he may 
have a guinea for his club. Yes; 
and every morning, as she wakes 
and looks at the bristly, coarse, 
mottled, red - nosed face, snorting 
under the night-cap on the pillow by 
her side—every morning, I say, she 
blesses that dull, ugly countenance, 
and the dull ugly soul reposing there, 
and thinks both are something divine. 
I want to know how it is that women 
do not find out their husbands to be 
humbugs? Nature has so provided 
it, and thanks to her. When last year 
they were acting the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and all the boxes began 
to war with great coarse heehaws at 
Titania hugging Bottom’s long ears 
—to me, considering these things, it 
seemed that there were a hundred 
other male brutes squatted round 
about, and treated just as reasonably 
as Bottom was. Their Titanias lulled 
them to sleep in their laps, summoned 
a hundred smiling, delicate, house- 
hold fairies to tickle their gross in- 
tellects and minister to their vulgar 
pleasures ; and (as the above remarks 
are only supposed to apply to honest 
women loving their own lawful 
spouses) a mercy it is that no wicked 
Puck is in the way to open their 
eyes, and point out their folly. Cui 
bono? let them live on in their 
deceit ; I know two lovely ladies who 
will read this, and will say it is just 
very likely, and not see in the least 
that it has been written regarding 
them. 

Another point of sentiment, and 
one curious to speculate on. Have 
you not remarked the immense works 
of art that women get through? 
The worsted-work sofas, the counter- 
panes patched or knitted (but these 
are among the old-fashioned in the 
country), the bushels of pincushions, 
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the albums they laboriously fill, the 
tremendous pieces of music they prac- 
tise, the thousand other fiddle-faddles 
which occupy the attention of the 
dear souls—nay, have we not seen 
them seated of evenings in a squad 
or company, Louisa employed at 
the worsted-work before mentioned, 
Eliza at the pincushions, Amelia at 
card-racks or filagree matches, and, 
in the midst, Theodosia, with one 
of the candles, reading out a novel 
aloud ? Ah! my dear sir, mortal crea- 
tures must be very hard put to it for 
amusement, be sure of that, when 
they are forced to gather together in 
a company and hear novels read 
aloud! ‘They only do it because 
they can’t help it, depend upon it; 
it is a sad life, a poor pastime. Mr. 
Dickens, in his American book, tells 
of the prisoners at the silent prison, 
how they had ornamented their 
rooms, some of them with a frightful 
prettiness and elaboration. Women’s 
fancy-work is of this sort often — 
only prison-work, done because there 
was no other exercising-ground for 
their poor little thoughts and fingers ; 
and hence these wonderful pin- 
cushions are executed, these counter- 
panes woven, these sonatas learned. 
By every thing sentimental, when I 
see two kind, innocent, fresh-cheeked 
young women go to a piano and sit 
down opposite to it upon two chairs 
piled with more or less of music-books 
(according to their convenience), and, 
so seated, go through a set of double- 
barrelled variations upon this tune or 
that by Herz or Kalkbrenner,—I 
say, far from receiving any satisfac- 
tion at the noise made by the per- 
formance, my too susceptible heart 
is given up entirely to bleeding for 
the performers. What hours, and 
weeks, nay, preparatory years of 
study, has that infernal jingle cost 
them! What sums has papa paid, 
what scoldings has mamma admi- 
nistered (“ Lady Bullblock does not 
play herself,” Sir Thomas says, “ but 
she has naturally the finest ear for 
music ever known!”); what evi- 
dences of slavery, in a word, are 
there! It is the condition of the 
young lady’s existence. She break- 
fasts at eight, she does Magnall’s 
Questions with the governess till ten, 
she practises till one, she walks in the 
square with bars round her till two, 
then she practises again, then she 
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sows or hems, or reads French, or 
Hume's History, then she comes 
down to play to papa, because he 
likes music whilst he is asleep after 
dinner, and then it is bed-time, and 
the morrow is another day with what 
are called the same “duties” to be 
gone through. A friend of mine 
went to call at a nobleman’s house 
the other day, and one of the young 
ladies of the house came into the 
room with a tray on her head, this 
tray was to give Lady Maria a grace- 
ful carriage. Mon Dieu! and who 
knows but at that moment Lady Bell 
was at work with a pair of her dumb 
namesakes, and Lady Sophy lying 
flat on a stretching-board? I could 
write whole articles on this theme, 
but peace! we are keeping Mrs. 
Walker waiting all the while. 

Well, then, if the above disqui- 
sitions have any thing to do with the 
story, as no doubt they have, I wish 
it to be understood that, during her 
husband’s absence and her own 
solitary confinement, Mrs. Howard 
Walker bestowed a prodigious quan- 
tity of her time and energy on the 
cultivation of her musical talent and 
having, as before stated, a very fine 
loud voice, speedily attained no ordi- 
nary skill in the use of it. She first 
had for teacher little Podmore, the 
fat chorus-master at the Wells, and 
who had taught her mother the 
“ Tink a tink” song which has been 
such a favourite since it appeared in 
this Magazine. He grounded her 
well, and bade her eschew the singing 
of all those Eagle Tavern ballads in 
which her heart formerly delighted, 
and when he had brought her to a 
certain point of skill the honest little 
chorus-master said she should have 
a still better instructor and wrote a 
note to Captain Walker (inclosing 
his own little account), speaking in 
terms of the most flattering encomium 
of his lady’s progress, and recommend- 
ing that she should take lessons of the 
celebrated Baroski. Captain Walker 
dismissed Podmore then, and engaged 
Signor Baroski, at a vast expense, as 
he did not fail to tell his wife. In 
fact, he owed Baroski no less than a 
hundred-and-twenty guineas when 
he came to file his Sched * * * But 
we are advancing matters. 

Little Baroski is the author of the 
opera of Eliogabalo, of the oratorio of 
Purgatorio, which made such an im- 
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mense sensation, of songs and ballet- 
musics innumerable. He is a Ger- 
man by birth, and shews such an 
outrageous partiality for pork and 
sausages, and attends at church so 
constantly, that I am sure there can- 
not be any foundation in the story 
that he is a member of the ancient 
religion. He is a fat little man, with 
a hooked nose and jetty whiskers, 
and coal-black shining eyes, and 
plenty of rings and jewels on_ his 
fingers and about his person, and a 
very considerable portion of his 
shirt-sleeves turned over his coat to 
take the air. His great hands (which 
can sprawl over half a piano, and 
produce those effects on the instru- 
ment for which he is celebrated) are 
encased in lemon-coloured kids, new, 
or cleaned daily. Parenthetically, 
let us ask why so many men with 
coarse red wrists and big hands per- 
sist in the white kid glove and wrist- 
hand system? Baroski’s gloves alone 
must cost him a little fortune; only, 
he says with a leer, when asked the 
question, “ Get along vid you ; don’t 
you know dere is a glovers that lets 
me have dem very sheap?” He rides 
in the Park ; has splendid lodgings in 
Dovor Street; and is a member of 
the Regent Club, where he is a great 
source of amusement to the members, 
to whom he tells astonishing stories 
of his successes with the ladies, and 
for whom he has always play and 
opera tickets in store. His eye glis- 
ens and his little heart beats when a 
lord speaks to him; and he has been 
known to spend large sums of money 
in giving treats to. young sprigs of 
fashion at Richmond and elsewhere. 
“In my bolyticks,” he says, “ I am 
consarevatiff to de bag-bone.” In 
fine, he is a puppy, and withal a man 
of considerable genius in his pro- 
fession. 

This gentleman then undertook to 


complete the musical education of 


Mrs.Walker. He expresses himself at 
once “enshanted vid her gababilities,” 
found that the extent of her voice 
was “ brodigious,” and guaranteed 
that she should become a first-rate 
singer. The pupil was apt, the mas- 
ter was exceedingly skilful ; and, ac- 
cordingly, Mrs. Walker’s progress 
was very remarkable; although, for 
her part, honest Mrs. Crump, who 
used to attend her daughter's lessons, 
would grumble not a little at the 
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new system, and the endless exercises 
which she, Morgiana, was made to go 
through. It was very different in 
her time, she said. Incledon knew 
no music, and who could sing so well 
now? Give her a good English 
ballad; it was a thousand times 
sweeter,than your Figaros and Semi- 
ramides. 

In spite of these objections, how- 
ever, and with amazing perseverance 
and cheerfulness, Mrs. Walker pur- 
sues the method of study pointed out 
to her by her master. As soon as 
her husband went to the City in the 
morning her operations began ; if he 
remained away at dinner, her labours 
still continued; nor is it necessary 
for me to particularise her course of 
study, nor, indeed, possible, for, be- 
tween ourselves, none of the male 
Fitz-Boodles ever could sing a note, 
and the jargon of scales and sol- 
feggios is quite unknown to me. But 
as no man can have seen persons ad- 
dicted to musie without remarking 
the prodigious energies they display 
in the pursuit, as there is no father of 
daughters, however ignorant, but is 
aware of the piano- -rattling and voice- 
exercising which goes on in his house 
from morning till night, so let all 
fancy, without further inquiry, how 
the heroine of this our story was at 
this stage of her existence occupied. 

Walker was delighted with her 
progress, and did every thing but 
yay Baroski, her instructor. We 
com why he didn’t pay. It was his 
nature not to pay bills, except on 
extreme compulsion; but why did 
not Baroski employ that extreme 
compulsion? Because, if he had re- 
ceived his money, he would have lost 
his pupil, and because he loved his 
pupil more than money. Rather 
than lose her, he would have given 
her a guinea, as well as her cachet. 
He would sometimes disappoint a 
great personage, but he never missed 
his attendance on her; and the truth 
must out, that he was in love with 
her, as Woolsey and Eglantine had 
been before. 

“ By de immortal Chofe!” he 
would say, “ dat letell ding sents me 
mat vid her big ice! But only vait 
avile, in six veeks I can bring any 
voman in England on her knees to 
me; and you shall see vat I vill do 
vid my Morgiana.” He attended her 
for six weeks punctually, and yet 
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Morgiana was never brought down 
on her knees; he exhausted his best 
stock of “ gomblimends,” and she 
never seemed disposed to receive 
them with any thing but laughter. 
And, as a matter of course, he only 
grew more infatuated with the lovely 
creature who was so provokingly 
good-humoured and so laughingly 
cruel. 

Benjamin Baroski was one of the 
chief ornaments of the musical pro- 
fession in London; he charged a 
guinea for a lesson of three-quarters 
of an hour abroad, and he had, fur- 
thermore, a school at his own resi- 
dence, where pupils assembled in 
considerable numbers, and of that 
curious mixed kind which those may 
see who frequent these places of in- 
struction. ‘There were very innocent 
young ladies with their mammas, who 
would hurry them off trembling to 
the farther corner of the room when 
certain doubtful professional charac- 
ters made their appearance. ‘There 
was Miss Grigg, who sung at the 
Foundling, and Mr. Johnson, who 
sung at the Eagle Tavern, and Ma- 
dame Fioravanti (a very doubtful 
character), who sung nowhere, but 
was always coming out at the Italian 
Opera. ‘There was Lumley Limpiter 
(Lord Tweedledale’s son) one of the 
most accomplished tenors in town, 
and whom, we have heard, sings with 
the professionals at a hundred con- 
certs; and with him, too, was Cap- 
tain Guzzard of the Guards, with his 
tremendous bass voice, which all the 
world declared to be as fine as Porto’s, 
and who shared the applauses of Ba- 
roski’s school, with Mr. Bulger, the 
dentist of Sackville Street, who neg- 
lected his ivory and gold plates for 
his voice, as every untortunate indi- 
vidual will do who is bitten by the 
music mania. Then among the ladies 
there were a half-score of dubious 
pale governesses and professionals 
with turned frocks and lank damp 
bandeaux of hair under shabby little 
bonnets; luckless creatures these, who 
were parting with their poor little 
store of half-guineas to be enabled to 
say they were pupils of Signor Ba- 
roski, and so get pupils of their own 
among the British youths, or employ- 
ment in the choruses of the theatres. 

The prima donna of the little com- 
pany was Amelia Larkins, Baroski’s 
own articled pupil, on whose future 
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reputation the eminent master staked 
his own, whose profits he was to 
share, and whom he had farmed, to 
this end, from her father, a most re- 
spectable sheriff's ofticer’s assistant, 
and now, by his daughter's exertions, 
a considerable capitalist. Amelia is 
blonde and blue-eyed, her com- 
plexion is as bright as snow, her 
ringlets of the colour of straw, her 
figure but why describe her 
figure? Has not all the world seen 
her at the theatres royal and in 
America under the name of Miss 
Légonier ? 

Until Mrs. Walker arrived Miss 
Larkins was the undisputed princess 
of the Baroski company—the Semi- 
ramide, the Rosina, the Tamina, the 
Donna Anna. Baroski vaunted her 
every where as the great rising genius 
of the day, bade Catalani look to her 
laurels, and questioned whether Miss 
Stephens could sing a ballad like his 
pupil. Mrs. Howard Walker ar- 
rived, and created, on the first occa- 
sion, no small sensation. She im- 
proved, and the little society became 
speedily divided into Walkerites and 
Larkinsians; and between these two 
ladies (as, indeed, between Guzzard 
and Bulger before mentioned, be- 
tween Miss Brunck and Miss Hors- 
man, the two contraltos, and between 
the chorus-singers, after their kind) 
a great rivalry arose. Larkins was 
certainly the better singer ; but could 
her straw-coloured curls and dumpy, 
high-shouldered figure bear any com- 
parison with the jetty ringlets and 
stately form of Morgiana? Did not 
Mrs. Walker, too, come to the music- 
lesson in her carriage, and with a 
black velvet gown and Cashmere 
shawl, while poor Larkins meekly 
stepped from Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
in anold print gown and clogs, which 
she left in the hall ? “ Larkins sing!” 
said Mrs. Crump, sarcastically. “ i'm 
sure she ought; her mouth’s big 
enough to sing a duet.” Poor Lar- 
kins had no one to make epigrams in 
her behoof; her mother was at home 
tending the younger ones, her father 
abroad following the studies of his 
profession, she had but one protector, 
as she thought, and that one was 
Baroski. Mrs. Crump did not fail 
to tell Lumley Limpiter of her own 
former triumphs, and to sing him 
“'Tink-a-tink,” which we have pre- 
viously heard, and to state how in 
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former days she had been called the 
Ravenswing. And Lumley, on this 
hint, made a poem, in which he com- 
pared Morgiana’s hair to the plumage 
of the Ravenswing, and Larkinissa’s 
to that of the canary; by which two 
names the ladies began soon to be 
known in the school. 

Ere long, the flight of the Ra- 
venswing became evidently stronger, 
whereas that of the canary was seen 
evidently to droop. When Morgi- 
ana sung, all the room would cry 
“bravo ;” when Amelia performed, 
scarce a hand was raised for applause 
of ber, except Morgiana’s own, and 
that the Larkinses thought was lifted 
in odious triumph rather than in 
sympathy, for Miss L. was of an 
envious turn, and little understood 
the generosity of her rival. 

At last, one day, the crowning 
victory of the Ravenswing came. In 
the trio of Baroski’s own opera of 
Eliogabalo, “Rosy lips and rosy 
wine,” Miss Larkins, who was evi- 
dently unwell, was taking the part 
of the English captive, which she had 
sung in public concerts before royal 
dukes, and with considerable ap- 
plause, and, from reason, performed 
it so ill, that Baroski, slapping down 
the music on the piano in a fury, 
cried, “ Mrs. Howard Walker, as 
Miss Larkins cannot sing to-day, 
will you favour us by taking the 
part of Boadicetta?” Mrs. Walker 
got up smilingly to obey—the tri- 

* umph was too great to be withstood ; 
and, as she advanced to the piano, 
Miss Larkins looked wildly at her, 
and stood silent for a while, and, at 
last, shrieked out “ Benjamin!” in a 
tone of extreme agony, and dropped 
fainting down on the ground. Ben- 
jamin looked extremely red, it must 
be confessed, at being thus called by 
what we shall denominate his Chris- 
tian name, and Limpiter looked 
round at Guzzard, and Miss Brunck 
nudged Miss Horsman, and the les- 
son concluded rather abruptly that 
day, for Miss Larkins was carried 
off to the next room, laid on a couch, 
and sprinkled with water. 

Good-natured Morgiana insisted 
that her mother should take Miss 
Larkins to Bell Yard in her carriage, 
and went herself home on foot; but 
I don’t know that this piece of kind- 
ness = ented Larkins from hating 
her. I should doubt if it did. 
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Hearing so much of his wife’s skill 
as a singer, the astute Captain 
Walker determined to take advan- 
tage of it for the purpose of in- 
creasing his “connexion.” He had 
Lumley Limpiter at his house before 
long, which was, indeed, no great 
matter, for honest Lum would go 
any where for a good dinner, and an 
opportunity to shew off his voice 
afterwards, and Lumley was begged 


to bring any more clerks in the 
Treasury of his acquaintance ; Cap- 


tain Guzzard was invited, and any 
officers of the Guards whom he might 
choose to bring; Bulger received 
occasional cards;—in a word, and 
after a short time, Mrs. Howard 
Walker’s musical parties began to be 
considerably suivies. Her husband 
had the satisfaction to see his rooms 
filled by many great personages ; and 
once or twice in return (indeed, 
whenever she was wanted, or when 
people could not afford to hire the 
first singers) she was asked to parties 
elsewhere, and treated with that 
killing civility which our English 
aristocracy knows how to bestow on 
artists. Clever and wise aristocracy ! 
It is sweet to mark your ways, and 
study your commerce with inferior 
men. 

I was just going to commence a 
tirade regarding the aristocracy here, 
and to rage against that cool assump- 


tion of superiority which distin- 
guishes their lordships’ commerce 


with artists of all sorts, that polite- 
ness which, if it condescend to re- 
ceive artists at all, takes care to have 
them all together, so that there can 
be no mistake about their rank—that 
august patronage of art which re- 
wards it with a silly flourish of 
knighthood, to be sure, but takes 
care to exclude it from any contact 
with its betters in society —I was, I 
say, just going to commence a tirade 
against the aristocracy for excluding 
artists from their company, and to be 
extremely satirical upon them, for 
instance, for not receiving my friend 
Morgiana, when it suddenly came 
into my head to ask, was Mrs. 

Walker fit to move in the best so- 
riety ?—to which query it must 
humbly be replied that she was 
not. Her education was not such 
as to make her quite the equal of 
Baker Street. She was a _ kind, 
honest, and clever creature ;_ but, 
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it must be confessed, not refined. 
Wherever she went she had, if not 

e finest, at any rate the most 
fshowy gown in the room; her orna- 
naments were the biggest ; her hats, 
togues, berets, marabouts, and other 
fallals, always the most conspicuous. 
She drops “h’s” here and there. I 
have seen her eat peas with a knife 
(and Walker, scowling on the oppo- 
site side of the table, striving in vain 
to catch her eye); and I shall never 
forget Lady Smigsmag’s horror when 
she asked for porter at dinner, and 
began to drink it out of the pewter- 
pot. It was a fine sight. She lifted 
up the tankard with one of the finest 
arms, covered with the biggest brace- 
lets ever seen; and had a bird-of- 
paradise on her head, that curled 
round the pewter-disk of the pot as 
she raised it, like a halo. These 
peculiarities she had, and has still. 
She is best away from the genteel 
world, that is the fact. When she 
says that “The weather is so’ot that 
it is quite debiliating,” when she 
laughs, when she hits = neighbour 
at dinner on the side of the waistcoat 
(as she will if he should say any thing 
that amuses her), she does what is 
por natural and unaffected on 
er part, but what is not customarily 
done among polite persons. Who 
can sneer at her odd manners and 
her vanity, but don’t know the kind- 
ness, honesty, and simplicity, which 
distinguish her? This point being 
admitted, it follows, of course, that 
the tirade against the aristocracy 
would, in the present instance, be out 
of place—so it shall be reserved for 
some other occasion. 

The Ravenswing was a person ad- 
mirably disposed by nature to be 
happy. She had a disposition so 
kindly that any small attention would 
satisfy it: was pleased when alone ; 
was delighted in a crowd; was 
charmed with a joke, however old; 
was always ready to laugh, to sing, 
to dance, or to be merry; was so 
tender-hearted that the smallest bal- 
lad would make her cry, and hence 
was supposed, by many persons, to 
be extremely affected, and by almost 
all, to be a downright coquette. Se- 
veral competitors for her favour pre- 
sented themselves besides Baroski, 
young dandies used to canter round 
1er phaeton in the park, and might 
be seen haunting her doors in the 
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mornings. The fashionable artist of 
the day made a drawing of her, which 
was engraved and sold in the shops; 
a copy of it was printed in a song, 
“ Black-eycd Maiden of Araby,” the 
words by Desmond Mulligen, Esq., 
the music composed and dedicated to 
Mrs. Howarp Watker, by her 
most faithful and obliged servant, 
Benjamin Baroski, and at night her 
Opera-box was full. Her Opera- 
box? Yes, the heiress of the Boot- 
jack actually had an Opera-box, and 
some of the most fashionable man- 
hood of London attended it. 

Now, in fact, was the time of her 
greatest prosperity; and her hus- 
band, gathering these fashionable 
characters about him, extended his 
“agency” considerably, and began 
to thank his stars that he had mar- 
ried a woman who was as good as a 
fortune to him. 

In extending his agency, however, 
Mr. Walker increased his expenses 
proportionably, and multiplied his 
debts accordingly. More furniture 
and more plate, more wines and more 
dinner-parties, became necessary ; the 
little pony phaeton was exchanged 
for a brougham of evenings ; and we 
may fancy our old friend Mr. Eglan- 
tine’s rage and disgust, as he looked 
up from the pit of the Opera, to see 
Mrs. Walker, surrounded by what 
he called “ the swell young nobs” 
about London, bowing to my lord, 
and laughing with his grace, and led 
to her carriage by Sir John. 

The Ravenswing’s position at this 
period was rather an exceptionable one. 
She was an honest woman, visited by 
that peculiar class of our aristocracy 
who chiefly associate with ladies who 
are not honest. She laughed with 
all, but she encouraged none. Old 
Crump was constantly at her side 
now when she appeared in public, 
the most watchful of mammas, al- 
ways awake at the Opera, though 
she seemed to be always asleep; but 
no dandy debauchee could deceive 
her valei and for this reason, 
Walker, who disliked her, as every 
man naturally will, must, and should 
dislike his mother-in-law, was con- 
tented to suffer her in his house to 
act as a chaperon to Morgiana. 

None of the young dandies ever 
got admission of mornings to the lit- 
tle mansion in the Edgeware Road ; 
the blinds were always down, and 
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though you might hear Morgiana’s 
voice half across the Park as she was 
practising. Yes! the youthful hall- 
porter, in the sugar-loaf buttons, was 
instructed to deny her, and always 
declared that his mistress was gone 
out, with the most admirable assur- 
ance. 

After some two years of her life 
of splendour, there were, to be sure, 
a good number of morning visitors 
who came with single knocks, and 
asked for Captain Walker, but these 
were no more admitted than the dan- 
dies aforesaid, and were referred, ge- 
nerally, to the captain’s office, whither 
they went or not at their conve- 
nience. The only man who obtained 
admission into the house was Baroski, 
whose cab transported him thrice 
a-week to the neighbourhood of Con- 
naught Square, and who obtained 
ready entrance in his professional 
capacity. 

But even then, and much to the 
wicked little music-master’s disap- 
pointment, the dragon Crump was 
always at the piano with her endless 
worsted work, or else reading her 
unfailing Sunday Times ; and Baroski 
could only employ “ de langvitch of 
de ice,” as he called it, with his fair 
pupil, who used to mimic his manner 
of rolling his eyes about afterwards, 
and perform “ Baroski in love,” for 
the amusement of her husband and 
her mamma. The former had his 
reasons for overlooking the attentions 
of the little music-master ; and as for 
the latter, had she not been on the 
stage, and had not many hundreds of 
persons, in jest or earnest, made love 
to her? What else can a pretty 
woman expect, who is much before 
the public? And so the worthy 
mother counselled her daughter to 
bear these attentions with good hu- 
mour, rather than to make them a 
subject of perpetual alarm and quar- 
rel. 

Baroski, then, was allowed to go 
on being in love, and never was in 
the least disturbed in his passion ; 
and, if he was not successful, at least 
the little wretch could have the plea- 
sure of hinting that he was, and look- 
ing particularly roguish when the 
Ravenswing was named, and assuring 
his friends at the club that “ upon 
his vort dere vas no trut in dat re- 
bort.” 

At last one day it happened that 
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Mrs. Crump did not arrive in time 
for her daughter’s lesson (perhaps it 
rained, and the omnibus was full — 
a smaller circumstance than that has 
changed a whole life ere now)—Mrs. 
Crump did not arrive, and Baroski 
did, and Morgiana, seeing no great 
harm, sat down to her lesson as usual, 
and in the midst of it down went the 
music-master on his knees, and made 
a declaration in the most eloquent 
terms he could muster. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Baroski!” said 
the lady (I can’t help it if her lan- 
guage was not more choice, and if 
she did not rise with cold dignity, 
exclaiming, “ Unhand me, sir !”) — 
“ don't be a fool !” said Mrs. Walker, 
“ but get up and let’s finish the lesson.” 

“ You hard-hearted adorable little 
greature, vil you not listen to me ?” 

“ No, I vill not listen to you, Ben- 
jamin!” concluded the lady; “ get 
up and take a chair, and don’t go on 
in that ridicklous way, don’t !” 

But Baroski, having a speech by 
heart, determined to deliver himself 
of it in that posture, and begged 
Morgiana not to turn avay her divine 
hice, and to listen to de voice of his 
despair, and so forth, and seized the 
lady’s hand, and was going to press 
it to his lips, when she said, with 
more spirit, perhaps, than grace, 

“ Leave go my hand, sir, I'll box 
your ears if you don’t !” 

But Baroski wouldn’t release her 
hand, and was proceeding to imprint 
a kiss upon it, and Mrs. Crump, who 
had taken the omnibus at a quarter 
— twelve instead of that at twelve, 
nad just opened the drawing-room 
door and was walking in, when Mor- 
giana, turning as red as a peony, and 
unable to disengage her left hand 
which the musician held, raised up 
her right hand, and, with all her 
might and main, gave her lover such 
a tremendous slap in the face as 
caused him abruptly to release the 
hand which he held, and would have 
laid him prostrate on the carpet but 
for Mrs. Crump, who rushed forward 
and prevented him from falling by 
administering right and left a whole 
shower of slaps, such as he had never 
endured since the day he was at 
school. 

* What, imperence!” said that 
worthy lady ; “you'll lay hands on my 
daughter, will you? (one, two). 
You'll insult a woman in distress, will 
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you, you little coward? (one, two) 
Take that, and mind your manners, 
you filthy Jew boy !” 

Baroski bounced up in a fury. 
“ By Chofe, you shall hear of dis!” 
shouted he ; “ you shall pay me dis!” 

“ As many more as you please, 
little Benjamin,” cried the widow. 
“ Augustus (to the page), was that 
the captain’s knock?” At this Baroski 
made for his hat. “ Augustus, shew 
this imperence to the door, and, if he 
tries to come in again, call a police- 
man, do you hear ?” 

The music-master vanished very 
rapidly ; and the two ladies, instead 
of being frightened or falling into 
hysterics as their betters would 
have done, laughed at the odious 
monster’s discomfiture, as they called 
him. “Such a man as that set him- 
himself up against my Howard !” said 
Morgiana, with becoming pride ; but 
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it was agreed between them that 
Howard should know nothing of 
what had occurred for fear of quar- 
rels, or lest he should be annoyed. 
So when he came home not a word 
was said ; and only that his wife met 
him with more warmth than usual, 
you could not have guessed that - 
thng extraordinary had occurred. 
It is not my fault that my heroine's 
sensibilities were not more keen, 
that she had not the least occasion 
for sal-volatile or symptom of a faint- 
ing fit; but so it was, and Mr. 
Howard Walker knew nothing of the 
quarrel between his wife and her 
instructor, until * * * * 

Until he was arrested next day at 
the suit of Benjamin Baroski for two 
hundred and twenty guineas, and, in 
default of payment, was conducted 
by Mr. Tobias Larkins to his principal 
lock-up house in Chancery Lane. 
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IN THE ARMS OF FRANCIS I. 


oprit, MAY 2, 1519. 


Sutence and Solitude, 
And the bared-out arm of Death, 
And deep oppressive gloom 
Of the slow-opening tomb, 
Disclose unto the searching gaze of Thought, 
That holdeth with strong agony its breath, 
How sternly true the ancient moral taught,— 
“ All things are vanity,” the Preacher saith. 


There is a sultry splendour in that space 
Where dying Genius lies with drooping wing ; 
Over whose charnel-couch inclines a king,— 
Francis le Roi, no mean one of his race : 
Why shades the monarch his averted face ? 


There’s royal pageantry on every side, 
And gorgeous trappings fill that ample room, 
And golden lustre to devour the gloom ; 
Had fretted gold the potency to hide 
That mockery, man nor mammon may deride. 


Why doth the soul assail its destiny 
The restless soul that ever scornful spurns 
Life’s startling lessons that it hourly learns,— 
But heaveth ever like the unwearying sea, 
Its fretful spirit striving to be free ? 


Is the earth’s atmosphere so icy cold, 

Despite of sunlight and the fragrant hours, 

Or has the vaulted heaven such tempting powers 
To make it ere its time a rebel bold, 


And to o’erleap its bounds ere it is old ? 
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What would it have, this minute ray imprest 
For a brief space that Time disdains to mark 

Within its destined prison-house, the breast ? 
Be it a lonely exile from its ark, 

It is its duty here to be at rest. 


On yonder couch, expiring in the blaze 
Of its created glories, Genius lies, 
Watching the dawning of its native skies ; 
Beside yon couch the sceptred mind surveys 
The mighty moral earth to man betrays. 


Three potentates in presence in that room, 
That little space of artificial pride, 
One to the earth, one to the heaven allied, 
And one to both,—to sunlight and to gloom. 
Ah! who would wish such royalty to divide ? 


One is a monarch of the earth, and one 
The sovereignty of Genius ; the other thing, 
A crown’d imagination—Phantom King! 

To one life is, from one the spirit’s flown, 

The third is still when both the twain are gone. 


Da Vinci sleeps, and o’er him Francis bends,— 
Francis le Roi, in presence of the dead, 
Now lofty-soul’d immortal, droops his head ; 
The majesty of man its lustre lends 
To the last bourn where earth-born Genius ends. 


Within his sunless home Da Vinci sleeps ; 
The airs of heaven, the glorious rays of light, 
The breath of morn, the star-adornéd night, 
To him are not, for he his vigil keeps, 
And o’er his vision’d rest a sovereign weeps ! 


All human pomp were nothing to his name; 
The painted garniture of earth but gave 
A little gilding to his body's grave ; 

But the great _ in its own acclaim, 


Sought its bright shrine, and lent but earth its fame. 


Yet limitary earth thus far may say,— 
The king, with lofty-mindedness, inhumed 
His glory with the greatness he entomb’d ; 
And by so doing he adorn’d his sway, 
And sanctified a unit of his clay. 


Homage it was to Genius on the wing, 
To the proud spirit weary of its race, 


Climbing the clouds and seeking heaven’s embrace. 


So far twas human grandeur’s offering, 
And it was good—thrice honoured be the king. 
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COLONISATION——-THE ONLY CURE FOR NATIONAL DISTRESS— 
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MR. CHARLES BULLER’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Cuartes Buiter, M.P., is a 
very lucky person. He has read 
with attention, and cleverly digested, 
sundry elaborate essays in the Quar- 
terly Review, as weil as two or three 
papers in Fraser's Magazine, and 
some articles in the Colonial Gazette 
and in the John Bull newspaper ; 
and out of these he has contrived to 
manufacture one of the most taking 
speeches that have been uttered for 
some time past in either house of 
parliament. Now we have no desire 
to press hard upon Mr. Charles Bul- 
ler, or to detract in the smallest de- 
gree from the merit which belongs 
to him. He spoke his speech well. 
He had compiled it before-hand with 
considerable care, and has since pub- 
lished it in a very unpretending 
form; and, above all, we believe that, 
in spite of the atmosphere of Whig- 
gery which surrounds him, Mr. 
Charles Buller has the interests of 
the country so far at heart, that he 
is sincere in advocating the great 
question on which he has stumbled. 
But when we hear him spoken of as 
a profound thinker on the subject of 
colonisation — when we find him 
lauded by the daily newspapers as 
the originator ofa magnificent scheme, 
which is to remove from the British 
empire the burdens that oppress it, 
and to raise the English name to a 
height of glory not heretofore at- 
tained, it is impossible to suppress a 
smile at the gullibility of an age, 
which, in the contemplation of its 
own imaginary wisdom loses sight of 
all that other ages did and said, and 
is perpetually mistaking a return to 
established principles for some won- 
derful discovery, of which it may 
claim the merit. 

The lesson which Mr. Charles 
Buller communicated to the House 
of Commons, on the 6th of April 
last, is a very useful and important 
one; yet it is not only not new, but 
it is the same which universal ex- 
perience has been impressing upon 
the notice of all legislators, and all 
governments, ever since the world be- 
gan. It is this: that there are certain 
limits beyond which you need not 
hope, upon any given portion of the 





earth’s surface, to support, in com- 
parative comfort, masses of people 
that are becoming continually more 
dense; and that the only effectual 
cure for the evils which a redundant 
population produces is to send off 
your colonies regularly, as you are 
able to spare them, as bees send 
off their swarms, when the hive be- 
comes too full, to seek new homes for 
themselves in lands that are as yet 
unoccupied. Other arrangements 
may retard the advance of suffering 
in a populous country for a season, 
and, till it shall have grown too 
grievous to be endured any longer, 
may appear to palliate the intensity 
of suffering when it comes. But, if 
you desire to effect a cure, you 
must obey the impulse of nature, 
and colonise, not emigrate, upon a 
becoming scale, and after an orderl 
and systematic manner. Indeed, if 
we may venture, without profane- 
ness, to refer in this place to the 
arrangements of the Creator, as they 
are explained to us in Holy Writ, to 
act upon a different principle is to 
set ourselves in opposition to the 
Divine will, and to insure, in con- 
sequence, the defeat of our own im- 
pious purposes. “ Increase, and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth,” was 
the first command given to the fa- 
mily of Noah when they descended 
from the ark. It was not more 
binding upon the world’s second 
monarch then than it is binding upon 
the rulers of the many kingdoms of 
the earth now; and the statesman 
who fails to act upon it, when need 
arises and the opportunities present 
themselves, appears to us to stand 
somewhatin the position of that Nim- 
rod of old, of whom the commenta- 
tors say that he built the tower of 
Babel in the vain hope of frustrating 
the designs of the Most High, and of 
retaining in his own family for ever 
a universal sovereignty. 

In ancient times, as well before 
the introduction of Christianity into 
the world, as after that great moral 
revolution, when men lived more ac- 
cording to the dictates of nature than 
they do now, when their wants were 
fewer, and the means of supplying 
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them less cunningly accumulated, 
the necessity of colonisation was 
every where felt, and the manner of 
conducting it as simple as it was 
universally acted upon. Abraham 
and Lot, as Mr. Buller has happily 
observed, when they found that the 
land could not support them both, 
“ because their substance was so 
great,” separated, the one going away 
to the right hand, the other to the 
left. The Phoenicians, straitened in 
their homes beside the Mediterranean 
Sea, betook themselves to the isles of 
Greece, whence, in due time, fresh 
companies passed over to the con- 
tinent of Asia Minor, and studded 
its shores with cities and civilisation. 
Tyre cast off the swarms which 
planted Carthage ; from the ashes of 
Troy Rome herself arose ; Sicily, the 
coasts of Italy, of Spain, and of the 
south of France, afforded in succession 
places of refuge to tribes that were 
in search of new homes. The march 
of the Magyars westwards, till they 
settled at last in Hungary, was the 
movement of a people expelled from 
their ancient seats, or over-crowded 
there. The Huns, the Goths, the 
Vandals, broke in upon the Roman 
empire, because there was no longer 
food convenient for them in the re- 
gions where their fathers had dwelt. 
Colonisation, in short, was the one 
great remedy for distress, during 
ages when as yet men looked mainly, 
though not exclusively, to the soil 
for the means of subsistence ; and it 
was conducted, on all occasions, in 
perfect order, and with a deep sense 
of the importance of so grave and 
irrevocable a movement. Moreover, 
the abandonment of their native soil 
imposed no other hardships upon the 
brave men who adventured upon it, 
than the previous habits of their 
lives had accustomed them to deal 
with, and to overcome. ‘There was 
no disruption of family ties among 
the colonists of whom we are now 
speaking,—there was no loss of such 
of the advantages attendant on an 
organised state of society, as long 
usage had rendered familiar to 
them, and they were able to appre- 
ciate. Whatever might be the form 
of government, the domestic usages, 
or the religion cultivated at home, 
the very same the colonists carried 
with them tothe land of their adoption. 
Their wives and their little ones bore 
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them company in the migration. 
They followed their leaders cheerful- 
ly, and obeyed them implicitly, whe- 
ther these enjoyed their pre-eminence 
by right of birth, or were elected by 
themselves for the occasion; and, as 
soon as they had discovered a con- 
venient spot whereon to build, a city 
sprang up of which the model was in 
their hearts, as well in their memo- 
ries. Or if they moved with arms 
in their hands, either fleeing be- 
fore a victorious enemy, or seeking 
to win more commodious habitations 
at the point of the sword, their house- 
holds and their household gods 
marched in the centre of their co- 
lumns, and were established in the 
seats of those feebler nations whom 
they in their turn dislodged. The 
advance of the Israelites into Canaan, 
the settlement of the Northmen in 
Normandy, the conquests of the 
Saxons in England, the occupation 
of Lombardy by the Lombards, the 
seizure of Gaul by the Franks, and 
of Spain by the Moors, were all cases 
in point. Each of these was an armed 
emigration, which laid the founda- 
tion of a new commonwealth by over- 
throwing, rather than by extirpating 
an old. But movements of this sort 
can be successfully carried on only 
where the people which invade are 
warlike and hardy, the people that 
are invaded, effeminate and feeble. 
The readjustment of society which 
ensued on the breaking up of the 
Roman empire put a final stop to 
them, at least in Europe; and, the 
art of navigation being for a while 
but little cultivated, inducements to 
colonise for purposes of commerce 
were every where wanting. 

The first to reawaken the spirit of 
colonisation in times comparatively 
recent were the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards. Impelled to the under- 
taking, not through any pressure of 
numbers at home, but by the thirst 
for mercantile profit which then per- 
vaded all Europe, they followed the 
example, without acting upon the 
principle by which the elder colonists 
were swayed. Strange lands being 
discovered, the governments of the 
old countries, whence the discoverers 
went forth, claimed them for their 
own, and sent out their people to 
plant and retain these lands for 
them, not to erect new cities and cul- 
tivate new fields for their own con- 
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venience. It was not, however, from 
one class exclusively, and that the 
most helpless and the least enlight- 
ened, that the Portuguese and Span- 
jards selected their emigrant adven- 
turers. Fifty years and more before 
the foot of a European had been 
planted on the great continent of 
America, or on the islands adjacent 
to it, Madeira, under the judicious 
care of Henry, Duke of Vesco, was 
become a perfect epitome of the 
kingdom of Portugal, in which state 
it has remained ever since, in spite of 
much neglect and frequent misgo- 
vernment, faithful to the mother 
country. In like manner, when 
Columbus had described to Ferdinand 
and Isabella the results of his own 
hardihood, and the glories of the 
New World, the universal Spanish 
nation stood forward as one man to 
applaud their great benefactor, and 
to take advantage of his discoveries. 
Raised to the highest rank among 
the grandees, he carried back to His- 
paniola authority to represent his 
sovereign, and was attended by a 
fleet, in which were embarked 1500 
persons, many of them the sons of 
the first families in the kingdom. 
Moreover, the pope not only gave 
his blessing to the undertaking, but 
appointed clergymen, of every rank 
and order in the Church, to accom- 
pany the emigrants, thus binding 
society together by the holy tie of 
religion, and offering the best gua- 
rantee for its continuance. We have 
not forgotten the atrocities of which 
these early colonists were guilty, 
neither are we ignorant of the causes 
which produced them. As soon as 
the gaols of old Spain were emptied 
to supply new Spain with Euro- 
pean inhabitants of both sexes, there 
was a complete overcasting of the 
horizon, and mutiny and discord soon 
appeared, where more than in all 
conceivable situations the opposite 
tempers were needed. Still Spain, 
upon the whole, and Portugal in like 
manner, acted prudently in the set- 
tlement of their Transatlantic pro- 
vinces. It was not left to individual 
adventurers to establish themselves 
wherever they might prefer, and to 
set up the frame-work of society 
according to their own crude hu- 
mours. Nobles, in due proportion, 
with artisans, judges, notaries, bi- 
shops, and priors, found homes for 
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themselves in Chili and Peru, Para- 
guay and Mexico, till each of these 
became, under its governor, or king’s 
representative, a tolerably accurate 
copy of La Mancha, or Grenada, or 
any other of the provinces of which 
old Spain is composed. 

We perceive that Mr. Buller has 
attributed to our forefathers of the 
days of Elizabeth and James the same 
wisdom of purpose in the settlement 
of North America which distin- 
guished the Pheenicians and theGreeks 
in the planting of their colonies, and 
was not altogether wanting in the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese. He 
speaks of Raleigh as quitting a bril- 
liant court and the highest spheres 
of political ambition in order to lay 
the foundation of the colony of Vir- 
ginia; of Lord Baltimore and the 
best Roman Catholic families as 
founding Maryland; and of Penn as 
a courtier before he became a colo- 
nist. Mr. Buller is mistaken in the 
inferences which he draws, and is not 
strictly correct in the premises from 
which he draws them. Raleigh did 
quit a brilliant court for a while and 
the highest spheres of political ambi- 
tion; but it was to search for an 
earthly paradise, which he never 
found, certainly not to transplant to 
Virginia the institutions and people 
of his native country. To Virginia, 
after he had seen and abandoned it, 
emigrations, undoubtedly, took place ; 
but they were conducted at the cost 
of a private company, of which he 
was not even a member, and to the 
leading members of which James I. 
granted a charter, as injudiciously di- 
rected as it was unwisely expressed. 
Raleigh himself was not the founder 
of a colony, nor, if he had been, would 
our arguments be at all effected by 
that circumstance. In like manner, 
though it be true that among the 
first settlers in Maryland there were 
a hundred Roman Catholic gentle- 
men with their adherents, we find no 
transplanting by them to the banks 
of the Potomac of the usages, civil 
or religious, which prevailed at home, 
nor any organisation of general so- 
ciety, even in that, the most aristo- 
eratic of all the early settlements, 
which might lead the stranger to 
forget, in the market-place of Ana- 
polis, that he was not standing in the 
market-place of an English country 
town. And so it was throughout. 
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Pennsylvania, with its Quakers, bi- 
goted, fanatical, and absurd ; Caro- 
lina, with its Landgraves and Ca- 
ziques in the first instance, and, by 
and by, when Lock’s handiwork fell 
to pieces, with its purely democratic 
institutions ; Nova Scotia, with its 
titular baronets, not one of whom 
ever took up his residence in the land 
which gave him rank; Massachus- 
setts, a den of Puritans, hating Eng- 
land and all that appertained to it— 
these, with the rest of the stations 
to which individual Englishmen be- 
took themselves in the new world, 
bore no more similitude to the mo- 
ther country than necessarily arose 
out of the use of a common language 
and some common regard to the great 
abstract principles of law and of jus- 
tice. 

Our North American colonies 
struck root at random, and not un- 
frequently in a spirit hostile to the 
land which sent them forth. They 
grew up amid confusion, making 
laws for themselves, forming habits 
of their own, and adopting any form 
of religion, or none at all, according 
to their own humours and caprices. 
The imperial government never con- 
descended to control or direct them 
in these matters. So long as they 
had difficulties to struggle with they 
were left entirely to themselves, and 
experienced the care of the mother 
country only after their trade had 
become of importance to England. 

In earlier times, the departure of a 
colony severed at once, and for ever, 
the tie of allegiance which had pre- 
viously connected the emigrants with 
the government of the land that gave 
them birth. The individuals com- 
posing the swarm were, in the strictest 
sense of the term, adventurers. They 
received the sanction of their parents 
and rulers to depart, but they desired 
nothing more ; their barks were their 
own, and they manned and stored 
them according to their own hu- 
mours. Whether they threw them- 
selves on fortune to be their guide, 
or had fixed upon the point of their 
settlement prior to their departure, 
the results were, in either case, the 
same. They went to establish new 
homes, and by that act to build up a 
new kingdom or a new common- 
wealth, as the case might be. To- 
wards the soil from which they sprang 
they could not, of course, fail to 
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cherish, throughout more than one 
generation, a partial regard; but 
there was no claim by the old city 
on the new for obedience; there was 
no undertaking on the part of the 
new city to receive laws and go- 
vernors from the old. Carthage was 
never in subjection to Tyre, nor 
Ionia to Athens. The modern 
system of colonisation has been 
different from the first. The kings 
of Spain, of Portugal, of England, of 
France, and of Holland, claimed to 
exercise the same degree of sove- 
reignty over such of their native- 
born subjects as removed to the new 
world which they exercised over such 
as continued in the old. Moreover, 
Spain, Portugal, France, and Holland, 
did their best to keep the several 
portions of their respective domi- 
nions in harmony ;—they rendered 
each new settlement as accurate a 
copy, as circumstances would admit, 
of the parent stock. The French 
Canadians lived under their heredi- 
tary seigneurs, to whom they were, 
at least, as much attached as the cul- 
tivators of La Vendée to the Roch- 
jacquelines and the Charettes. 

The inhabitants of Mahades or 
New York, had their burghers, bur- 
gomasters, states-general, and stadt- 
holder. The Spaniards of Peru 
and the Portuguese of Brazil had 
their colonial marquises and comtes 
whom they treated with all be- 
coming deference; and, above all, 
each of these infant societies had its 
own peculiar church, planted with 
the first root whence a colonial society 
was to spring, and nourished and 
fostered so that it should keep pace 
in its growth with the growth of this 
same colonial society. England took 
no heed for any thing of the sort. Of 
the colonies which have since be- 
come the United States of North 
America, all, as we have just said, 
were planted by a sort of hap-hazard, 
and not a few ina temper of hostility 
towards England. No effort was 
made to create a colonial nobility— 
no colonial church was rooted among 
them. It was not till after the dis- 
memberment of the empire, and the 
establishment of theirindependence by 
the revolted provinces, that a single 
Protestant bishop appeared in all the 
great continent of North America. 
The emigrants were left, singly or in 
combinations, to choose their own ma- 
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gistrates, enact their own laws, and 
to settle for themselves a convenient 
form of administrating such laws. 
In a word, the bearing of the mother 
country towards states which were 
claimed all the while as subject to 
the crown was to create in them a 
strong democratic feeling ; to accus- 
tom them, not to self-government 
alone, for that, under wise restric- 
tions, would have been becoming, 
but to government originating in the 
will of the mob ; to leave them with- 
out any congeniality of sentiment 
with their fellow-subjects of the Old 
World, or any link of connexion suf- 
ficiently strong to resist the first 
serious attempt that might be made 
to separate the one from the other. 
In the face of all these disad- 
vantages, and of many more which 
we cannot stop to particularise, the 
colonies grew and prospered. Fear- 
ful sufferings fell to the lot of the 
earlier settlers, but each new wave 
which followed found some sort of 
preparations made for it, and left, in 
consequence, a permanent trace of its 
progress through the districts over 
which it swept. It is worthy of re- 
mark, too, that the colonies enlarged 
themselves rather through the fecun- 
dity of the indigenous families than 
because of any anxiety on the part 
of Englishmen to throw in their lot 
with their transatlantic brethren. The 
mistaken plan which was early 
adopted of colonising from the gaols 
and scourings of the streets operated 
as a powerful check upon the volun- 
tary migrations of respectable people ; 
which, indeed, was the less to be re- 
gretted, that as yet the complaint at 
home was rather of a lack than of 
a redundancy of population. But 
the necessary effect was more and 
more to alienate the good-will of 
the new from the old country, and 
to accustom politicians in the old 
country to regard the people in the 
new rather as helots than as their 
fellow-citizens. Hence, at the pre- 
cise stage in the progress of the colo- 
nies when they might have been ex- 
pected to add every year fresh 
strength and enlarged wealth to the 
whole empire, they broke off from it. 
There was extreme mismanagement 
on the part of the British govern- 
ment, extreme folly displayed by the 
officials acting under it; yet neither 
the one nor the other would have led 
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to the revolution of 1764 had not 
America been ripe for such revolu- 
tion. The United States had no 
single institution, political or reli- 
gious, in common with England, and 
they only obeyed a strong impulse of 
nature in asserting their independ- 
ence of it. 

The objects sought for in colonisa- 
tion, whenever undertaken, are three, 
viz.— relief from pressure by such as 
abide at home, wider and more ge- 
nial dwelling-places by such as go 
abroad, and an extension of its own 
power and influence by the govern- 
ment which promotes the emigration. 
The ancients were satisfied with the 
attainment of the two former; mo- 
derns desire, if possible, to accomplish 
all three; yet there are very few 
among the nations of the old world 
to which the opportunity of doing 
so is offered. France, to be sure, 
has her Algeria, and a very pretty 
kettle of fish she is likely to make of 
it; and Holland has Batavia, and 
would be glad, we make no doubt, to 
recover her Cape of Good Hope. 
But if we except these two powers, 
there is not another nation in Europe 
which has any means of establishing 
its redundant population on its own 
soil save ourselves. If Austria find 
her inhabitants increase too much, 
she may ship off her swarms; but 
they will settle in the United States, 
or in Canada, or in Australia, or at the 
Cape; and in each case they will be 
lost to Austria for ever. The same 
result will ensue whenever Prussia 
becomes uneasy, or Switzerland, or 
Bavaria, from a similar cause. But 
for us there are absolutely no bounds 
to the capabilities with which Provi- 
dence has furnished us of extending 
our influence over the world, and ren- 
dering the empire prosperous in pro- 
portion toits growth. Canadaalone, 
rightly to develope her resources, 
would require a greater number of 
cultivators than England could well 
spare. The Cape is not half peopled 
even in the vicinity of the capital. 
And, when we look as far as the 
islands of the Pacific, we behold 
tracts of fertile land equal in extent 
to Russia, France, and Austria, put 
together, all lying waste, yet all 
owning our sway. What are we 
about that we do not bend the ener- 
gies of the country to settle these 
fine regions, and to render them a 
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profitable portion of the British em- 
pire? Is trade so brisk at home 
that we cannot spare any of our ar- 
tisans out of our sight? Is agricul- 
ture so flourishing that hands to 
dress and till the fields of England 
are wanting? Are respectable em- 
ployments so attainable that the 
sons of our gentry have only to 
seek in order tofindthem? The re- 
verse is the case. Nearly two mil- 
lions of willing and able-bodied poor, 
of artisans, agricultural labourers, 
and their wives and children, are at 
this moment receiving in England 

rochial relief. The union work- 

ouses are every where overflowing. 
There are not openings for one half 
of the educated young men who de- 
sire to find employment; all the pro- 
fessions are overstocked, and the 
public offices crowded. Now this is 
a state to which matters cannot be 
brought all at once. We are not 
suffering under the mere pressure of 


temporary causes. These, doubtless, 
have had their share in deranging 


our commercial system; but in the 
accumulation of individual suffering 
they have operated very little. We 
suffer thus because England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, are over-peopled ; 
and because the energy and capital 
that are confessedly abundant among 
us can no longer make head against 
the evils of which a redundant popu- 
lation is the source. Mr. Buller 
speaks on this head like a man of 
sense ; and, as his sentiments happen 
to fall in exactly with our own, we 
are glad to take advantage of his vi- 
gorous manner of expressing them :— 


“1 do not deny the influence of tem- 
porary causes in producing the present 
very severe distress. I admit, with gen- 
tlemen opposite, that successive bad har- 
vests, wars, unsettled commercial rela- 
tions, the monetary and commercial 
derangements of other countries, par- 
ticularly the United States, and an undue 
impulse to speculation, together with the 
consequent disastrous reaction, have un- 
doubtedly combined to disturb our com- 
merce ; and I think it impossible to deny 
that, had these causes not been in ope- 
ration, the distress which we lament 
would have been different in character 
and in intensity. But, on the other 
band, I do not think that it has been 
shewn that the operation of these tem- 
porary causes can be taken as a satis- 
factory solution of the whole of our dis- 
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tress. I think it clear that, besides these, 
there have been at work more permanent 
causes of distress ; and that, in fact, the 
temporary causes are but forms in which 
the permanent evils of our state have 
exhibited themselves. 

‘* For instance, much of the distress 
has been ascribed to over-production. 
It has been asserted that, during the 
entire period of distress, with falling 
prices, and markets becoming, day by 
day, flatter and flatter, this insane energy 
ef over-production went on building more 
mills, multiplying fresh powers of ma. 
chinery, and adding fresh heaps to the 
pre-existing accumulations of unsaleable 
wares. To a certain extent there is, I 
fear, too much reason to admit this 
account of the history of our trade, 
and to believe that, even after the long 
period of distress which we have gone 
through, it is too probable that—instead 
of relief being afforded in the most ob- 
vious manner, namely, by low prices 
having diminished production, and the 
supply of our goods having, therefore, 
been reduced to an equality with the 
demand,— production, having, in fact, 
gone on under the pressure of low prices, 
the supply of many kinds of goods is 
now almost, if not quite, as redundant as 
ever. But I cannot understand how this 
can be regarded as a full explanation of 
the origin of the distress. The alleged 
over-production may have laid the foun- 
dation for a greater future distress ; but 
I cannot conceive how it can be made 
out, under the circumstances in which 
it occurred, that distress would have been 
avoided had over-production not taken 
place. Can it be alleged that, during 
this period of over-production, capital or 
labour were withdrawn from their ordi- 
nary occupations? Did any trade or 
enterprise of any kind suffer from the 
diversion of capital into channels in which 
more than ordinary profits were expected ? 
Was the over-production carried on by 
means of capital borrowed from foreign- 
ers? Were the labourers taken from 
the fields, or the ordinary business of 
trade, to work in the cotton-mills? Or 
were foreign labourers imported into this 
country to supply the scarcity of English 
hands? Why, it is notorious that, dur- 
ing the last two or three years, we were 
lending money to the foreigner, — that 
there bas been a considerable emigration 
of labourers,—that after all this, and all 
the over-production of which you speak, 
there never was so much money lying 
idle, and that our workhouses were get- 
ting crowded with able-bodied men, who 
could not get employment. If the mills, 
of which so much complaint is made, 
had not been kept in activity, the money 
which was required to work them would 
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have been brought into a previously over- 
crowded money r market, and the labour. 
ers whom they employed would have 

heen so many more inmates of the work. 
houses. Is it not clear, then, that the 
over-production which is spoken of, how- 
ever it may possibly aggravate future 
distress, has, m fact, only given a pre- 
carious, may be, ultimately, a mischiev- 

ous employment, but still an employment 
which would not otherwise have been 
afforded to English capital and labour? 
If there had been no over-production, 
there would have been distress—differ- 
ent, perhaps, in form and in results, but 
still distress; for there would have been 
an additional amount of capital and labour 
unemp lloyed. Your temporary cause, in 
this instance, instead of solving the whole 
problem, points us merely to permanent 
causes, which must be comprehended 
und removed ere we can hope to remove 
the sufferings of the people. 

“ That you cannot explain the existing 
distress by temporary causes alone is evi- 
dent from the state of things in another 
country, in which these causes have 
operated, in an even greater degree than 
here, without producing any thing like 
the suffering which has been felt here. 
Whatever shocks our trade has expe- 
rienced during the last few years, no one 
can compare them for severity with those 
which have been felt in the United 
Mates. Since 1856, the history of the 
trade of the United States has consisted 
of a series of crises, with intervals of 
stagnation. ‘I doubt,’ says Mr. Everett, 
in the wise and feeling answer which he 
recently made to a deputation of holders 
of state stock,—* I doubt if, in the history 
of the world, in so short a period, such a 
transition has been made from a state of 
high pros perity to one of general dis- 
tress us in the United States within the last 
six years. And yet has there been 
there any of what we should call distress 
among the quiet traders and artisans ? of 
any inability to employ capital with or. 
diary profit ? or any general want of 
employment for labour? of any great de- 
pression of wages? or any thing which 
we should call he extreme “of destitution ? 
lave even the unscrupulous demagogues 
of their hustings or their press ventured 
to describe such sad scenes as those 
which official inspection has shewn to 
have been but too frequent at Bolton and 
Stockport? Have you heard in that 
country of human bei sings living huddled 
torether in defiance of comfort, of shame, 
and of health, in garrets and in cellars, 
and in the same hovels with their pigs ? 
lave you heard of large and sudden 
calls on the bounty of individuals, of 
parishes, or of the government? of work. 
houses crowded? of even the gaol re- 
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sorted to for shelter and maintenance? of 
human beings prevented from actually 
dying of starvation in the open streets, or 
of others allowed to expire from inanition 
in the obscurity of their own dwelling- 
places? The plain fact is, that though 
hundreds of enterprises have failed, and 
enormous amounts of capital have been 
sacrificed, and credit has been paralysed, 
and hundreds that were wealthy at sun- 
rise have been beggars ere the same sun 
was set, and thousands have been sud- 
denly de pprived of the work and wages of 
the day before, yet capital and labour 
have never failed to find immediate em- 
ployment in that boundless field. That 
fearful storm has passed over the United 
States, leaving marks of tremendous havoc 
on its credit, and wealth, and progress; 
but the condition of the masses has never 
been substantially affected. How comes 
it that these temporary causes, which pro- 
duce so frightful an amount of distress in 
England, do not, when acting with double 
and treble violence in the United States, 
produce a tithe of the suffering? Does 
it not shew that in this country the real 
mischief lies deep, and is ever at work ? 
And that the temporary causes to which 
you ascribe temporary <listress are of such 
fearful eflicacy only ‘because they aggra- 
vate the effects of causes permanently 
depressing the condition of the people, 

“ 1 think, sir, that we cannot cotitem- 
plate the condition of this country with- 
out coming to the conclusion that there 
is a permanent cause of suffering in the 
constant accumulation of capital, and the 
constant increase of population within 
the same restricted field of employment. 
Every year adds its profits to the amount 
of capital previously accumulated, and 
certainly leaves the population consider- 
ably larger at its close than it was at its 
commencement. This fresh amount both of 
capital and population have to beemployed, 
and, if no further space for their employ - 
ment be provided, they must compete for 
a share of the previous amount of profits 
and wages. ‘The tendency of this cause 
to reduce both profits and wages is un- 
doubtedly counteracted by w hat has for- 
tunately been the still greater tendency 
of increased demand from foreign coun- 
tries of discoveries of fresh products of 
nature, and of improvements in various 
processes of art, especially in agricul- 
ture, to enlarge the field of employ? ment 5 
so that, in fact, the condition of the great 
mass of our countrymen has, as re gards 
mere physical circumstances, indisputa- 
bly gone on improving from century to 
century since the Norman conquest. But 
it is as indisputable that this enlargement 
of the field of employment, thoug hi in the 
long run greater, is not so steady as the 
growth of capital and population, and 
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that, during the intervals that elapse ere 
fresh employ ment is found, competition, 
in a restricted field, oftentimes reduces 
both wages and profits, and occasions 
periods of distress. 

“In this country, since the peace, 
there has been an immense accumulation 
of capital, of which great part has, no 
no doubt, been turned to excellent ac- 
count in extending our trade and manu- 
factures ; in improving our agriculture ; 
in covering the country with public 
works and private dwellings; and in 


bringing within reach of the humblest of 


our people comforts which formerly only 
the wealthy could command. But, over 
and above this, there has been a further 
accumulation of capital for which no 
profitable employment could be found, 
and which has consequently been throwa 
away in the most unsafe investments— 
lent to every government that chose to 
ask us for loans—sunk in South Ameri- 
can mines, or fooled away in the bubble 
speculations of the day. In loans to 
foreign countries, I have heard that a 
sum so large has been sunk that I fear to 
repeat it; and of this a great part may 
he regarded as absolutely ‘lost, owing to 
the dishonesty of the debtor states. Such 
speculations are the inevitable result of 
“a accumulation of capital, which there 
are no means of investing with profit ; 
and, of course, the failure of such specu- 
lations narrows the field of employment 
still more, by producing a general unwil- 
lingness to embaik even in safe enter- 
prises. We are now in one of those 
periods of stagnation of trade, while mil- 
lions by which it could be profitably 
carried on are lying idle in the coffers of 
our capitalists. The general complaint 
is that no man can find a safe, and, at the 
same time, a profitable investment for 
money ; that the rate of interest on pri- 
vate security is lower than it was ever 
known ; that the price of public securi- 
ties keeps rising—not because the coun- 
try is prosperous—but because the uni- 
versal stagnation and want of confidence 
prevent men from investing their savings 
im any other way; that the profits of 
business also are very low; and that 
every kind of business is more and more 
passing into the hands of great capital- 
ists, because they can afford, on their 
large amounts, to be content with a rate 
of profit, at which the smaller capital 
would not produce a livelihood. ‘This 
state of things is the result of having 
more capital ‘than you can employ with 
profit; and the cry of distress, to which 
it gives rise, will continue as long as 
capital continues to accumulate in a re- 
stricted field. 
“No one will question the fact that 
there is a most severe competition among 
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labourers ; that, from the} highest to the 
lowest occupation of human industry, 
almost every one is habitually over- 
stocked ; that in all there is the utmost 
difficulty of getting employment; and 
that the gains of some, if not all of ev ery 
class, are diminished by the competition 
of redundant labour. ‘The liberal pro. 
fessions are more overstocked than any 
others, Gentlemen of the first station 
and fortune find a difficulty in knowing 
what to do with their younger sons ; and 
you hear every day of the sons of gentle- 
men entering into occupations from which 
their pride in former times debarred 
them. Among the middle classes you 
hear the same ‘complaints. There is the 
same intense competition amongst trades- 
men, and notoriously a a most severe com- 
petition amongst farmers. And the 
competition of educated men is nothing 
in comparison with the severity of that 
competition which exists amongst edu- 
cated women, who are, unhappily, com. 
pelled to maintain themselves by their 
own exertions in that very limited range 
of employments in which our manners 
allow them to engage. 

“‘The extent of the competition for 
employment among those who have no- 
thing to depend upon but mere manual 
labour unhappily admits of easy and cer. 
tain proof by areference to the broad and 
indisputable conclusions forced on us by 
statistical accounts. Since 1810 more 
than six millions have been added to the 
population of Great Britain; and for all 
this additional population agriculture has 
not supplied any, ‘or hardly any, addi- 
tional employment. Yet the condition 
of our agricultural labourers is any thing 
but such us we could wish. ‘In the 
course of the violent recrimination which 
Anti-Corn-law lecturers and the farmers’ 
friends have been lately carrying on, we 
have heard fearful accounts of the deplor- 
able physical condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers——their low wages, their 
wretched habitations, their scanty food, 
bad clothing, and want of fuel. On the 
other hand, we have had held up to us 
the habitual privations to which the la- 
bourers in various trades and manufac- 
tures are subject. The perpetual strikes 
in various trades, the long-continued 
misery of such a class as the hand-loom 
weavers, then the dreadful facts laid open 
by the inquiries put in motion by the 
poor-law commissioners and by the noble 
lord the member for Dorsetshire, r respect- 
ing the unremitting and unwholesome 
labour carried on in many trades, the 
wretched poverty, precarious existence, 
and mental abasement of vast bodies of 
our artisans,—above all, the miserable 
and degrading occupations to which a 
large portion of our population is con« 
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demned to resort, are proofs of a constant 
pressure of the population employed in 
trades and manufactures upon the means 
of subsistence which they afford. Look 
at the accounts of thousands of men, 
women, and children, congregated toge- 
ther without any regard to decency or 
comfort in noisome sites and wretched 
hovels—of those who wear out their lives 
in the darkness of coal and iron-mines, 
doing what is commonly considered the 
work of brutes, in a moral and intellect. 
ual state hardly raised above that of the 
mere animal; of the shirt-makers, who 
get ten-pence for making a dozen shirts ; 
and of the 15,000 milliners in this me- 
tropolis, habitually working for the 
scantiest wages, in close rooms, always 
for thirteen or fourteen hours a ~day, 
sometimes for days and nights together, 
nine out of ten losing their health in the 
occupation, and scores of them falling 
victims to consumption, or rendered in- 
curably blind whenever a court-mourning 
or any festivity of peculiar magnitude 
tasks their powers more than usual. 
These are all consequences of the one 
leading fact, that every year that rolls 
over our heads brings an addition of 
300,000 to the population of Great Bri- 
tain, and that, unless in proportion to the 
increase of population there is a simulta- 
neous increase of employment — unless 


fresh work be found for as many pair of 


hands as there are fresh mouths to feed— 
the condition of our population must 
sink, and there must be acute suffering. 
In Ireland the condition of the people is 
at all times more uneasy ; in any crisis 
= sufferings infinitely more horrible. 

‘an this be wondered at when we know, 
on the highest official authority, that in 
that part of the United Kingdom there 
are more than 2,000,000 of persons always 
in distress for thirty weeks in the year 
from want of employment? 

* It is this constant swelling of popu- 
lation and capital up to the very brim of 
the cup that is the permanent cause of 
uneasiness and danger in this country ; 
and this that makes the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of commerce fraught with such 
intense misery to our population. When 


our condition in ordinary times is that of 


just having employment sufficient for our 
capital and population, any check to the 
necessary increase of employment, much 
more any defalcation of the ordinary 
soufces, must be attended with absolute 
destitution to that large proportion of our 
people who can save nothing from their 
daily earnings, and who, if they chance 
to lose their present occupation, can find 
no other to turn to. Contrast this with 
the state aAmerica.” 


To meet and remedy an evil like 
this, there are no means save one. 
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If you were to open your ports to- 
morrow, and to admit corn from 
every corn-growing country under 
heaven, duty free, you might increase, 
but you would certainly not diminish, 
the aggregate amount of distress 
throughout the United Kingdom, at 
least in the first instance. Of our own 
land much would be thrown out of 
cultivation. This even the Leaguers 
admit, though they contend that the 
mischief would not be lasting; but 
is the country capable of going 
through a great crisis —- such a crisis 
as must inevitably come to pass if 
you throw three-fourths of your 
agricultural population on their pa- 
rishes? And then does it necessarily 
follow that the states which send you 
corn will take your manufactured 
goods in exchange? They might, 
perhaps ; perhaps, also, they might 
not: and, were the latter issue to 
occur, what would become of your 
operatives, yea, and master-manufac- 
turers too, after the home-market 
had been cut up root and branch? It 
is not, then, by abruptly changing 
your own commercial policy, w vhile 
all the other nations of the world re- 

fuse to alter theirs, that you can hope 
to make head against the distress 
under which you now labour. Per- 
manent relief is to be afforded only 
by the adoption of an extensive and 
systematic plan of colonisation. You 
must establish smaller Englands in 
Canada, at the Cape, and, above all, 
among the islands of the Pacific :— 


“The commerce of the world is nar- 
rowed now not only by our own legisla- 
tion, but by that of other powers; the 
influence of restrictive views is extend- 
ing and acquiring strength among them. 
Within the last few years no less than 
eight hostile tariffs have been passed 
against us, more or less narrowing the 
demand for our manufactures. 1 say, 
then, that in the present day the re- 
strictive policy of other nations must 
enter into our consideration as an element, 
and no unimportant element, of com. 
mercial policy ; and, though I advise you 
to set the example of free trade to others, 
and extend your intercourse with them 
to the very utmost, still at the same time 
take care to be continually creating and 
enlarging those markets which are ‘under 
the control of no legislation but your 
own. Shew the world that, if the game 
of restriction is to be played, no country 

can play it with such effect and such 
impunity as Great Britain, which, from 
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the outlying portions of her mighty em. 
pire, can command the riches of every 
zone, and every soil, and every sea, that 
the earth contains ; and can draw, with 
unstinted measure, the means of every 
luxury and the material of every manu- 
facture that the combined extent of other 
realms can supply. This we have done, 
or can do, by placing our own people in 
different portions of our own dominions ; 
secure that, while they remain subjects 
of the same empire, no hostile tariff can 
by possibility exclude us from their mar- 
kets ; and equally secure that, whenever 
they shall have outgrown the state of 
colonial dependence, and nominally or 
practically asserted, as they will do, a 
right to legislate for themselves, our hold 
on their markets will be retained by that 
taste for our manufactures which must 
result from lone habit, and by that simi- 
larity of customs and w ants which kin- 
dred nations are sure to have. Under 
these impressions | direct your attention 
to colonisation as a means, | should say 
not merely of relieving distress, but of 
preventing its recurrence, by augmenting 
the resources of the empire and the em- 
ployment ofthe people. The suggestion 
of this remedy appears to be the ‘simple 
result of the view of the evil which 1 
described as the permanent cause of dis- 
tress in this country. Here we have 
capital that can obtain no profitable em. 
ployment, labour equally kept out from 
employment by the competition of labour 
sufiicient for the existing demand; and 
an utter inability to find auy fresh em- 
ployment in which that unemployed 
capital can be turned to account by setting 
that une mployed labour in motion, In 
your colonies, on the other hand, you 
have vast tracts of the most fertile land 
wanting only capital and labour to cover 
them with abundant harvests, and, from 
want of that capital and labour, wasting 
their productive energies in nourishing 
weeds, or, at best, in giving shelter and 
sustenance to beasts. When I ask you 
to colonise, what do I ask you to do but 
to carry the superfluity of one part of our 
country to repair the deficiency of the 
other? to cultivate the desert by apply- 
ing to it the means that lie idle here? 
in one simple word, to convey the plough 
to the field, the workman to his work, the 
hungry to his food ?” 


Up to a period very recent indeed, 
though there has been considerable 
emigration from Great Britain and 
ireland, there has been no colonisa- 
tion properly so called. The poor 
and the uneducated, and only these, 
were invited to transfer themselves 
and their families to the New World. 
They went often in ill humour, al- 
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ways with reluctance, and in not a few 
instances they returned, after a few 
years, to burden once more the pa- 
rishes which had thrust them forth. 
Moreover, the destination of these 
emigrants was, in a vast majority of 
cases, to a part of the world where 
they ceased on their arrival to be 
Englishmen. Of those who settled 
abroad, probably three-fourths set- 
tled in the United States. Now 
England could very well bear this 
drain, because her towns were over- 
flowing, and her villages more than 
stocked ; yet, surely, the emigrants 
would have been better disposed of 
had they been conducted to one or 
other of her own dependencies, In 
the latter case, they would have con- 
tinued as much an integral portion of 
the British empire as if their removal 
had carried them no farther than out 
of Kent into Surrey; in the former, 
the monarch lost so many able- 
bodied subjects, while you effected 
for the community little more, di- 
rectly, than to leave some space for 
y our rising generation to occupy, and 
a little more food at your disposal for 
division among the many mouths 
that were gaping for it. Hear Mr. 
Buller on this subject :-— 


“ But the whole, nay, the main ad- 
vantage of colonisation is not secured 
by that mere removal of the labourer 
from the crowded mother country, which 
is all that has been generally implied by 
the termemigration. His absence is only 
the first relief which he affords you. 
You take him hence to plant him on a 
fertile soil, from which a very small 
amount of his labour will suffice to raise 
the food which he wants. He soon finds 
that by applying his spare time and 
energies to raising additional food, or 
some article of trade or material of manu- 
facture, he can obtain that which he can 
exchange for luxuries of which he never 
dreamed at home. He raises some article 
of export, and appears in your market as 
a customer. Le who a few years ago 
added nothing to the wealth of the coun- 
try, but, receiving all trom charity, sim- 
ply deducted the amount of food and 
clothing necessary for existence and de- 
cency from the general stock of the com- 
munity—he, by being conveyed to a 
new country, not only ceases to trench 


upon the labour of others, but comes, 


alter providing his own food, to purchase 
from you a better quality and larger 
quantity of the clothing and other manu- 
factures which he used to take as a dole, 


aud to give employment and offer food 
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to those on whose energies he was a 
burcen before. Imagine, in some vil- 
lage, a couple of young married men, of 
whom one has been brought up as a 
weaver, and the other asa farm-labourer, 
but both of whom are unable to get 
work, Both are in the workbouse; and 
the spade of the one and the loom of the 
other are equally idle, For the main- 
tenance of these two men and their fami. 
lies, the parish is probably taxed to the 
amount of forty pounda year. The farm. 
labourer and his family get a passage to 
Australia or Canada ; "perhaps the other 
farm-labourers of the parish were imme- 
diately able to make a better bargain 
with theit master, and get somewhat 
better wages ; but, at any rate, the parish 
gains twenty pounds a-year by being 
relieved from one of the two pauper 
families. The emigrant gets good em. 
ployment ; after providing himeelf with 
food in abundance, he finds that he has 
therewithal to buy him a good coat, in- 
stead of the smock-frock he used to 
wear, and to supply his children with 
decent clothing, instead of letting them 
run about in rags. [le sends home an 
otder for a good quantity of broad cloth ; 
and this order actually sets the loom of 
his fellow-pauper to work, and takes him, 
or helps to take him, out of the work- 
house. Thus the emigration of one man 
relieves the parish of two paupers, and 
furnishes employment not only for one 
man, but for two men. 

“It seems a paradox to assert that 
removing a portion of your population 
enables a country to support more in- 
habitants than it could before, and that 
the place of every man who quits his 
country, because he cannot get a subsist- 
ence, may speedily be filled up by an- 
other whom that very removal will enable 
to subsist there in comfort. But the as- 
sertion is as true as itis strange. Nay, 
the history of colonies will shew that the 
theoretical inference suggests results 
which fall inconceivably short of this,— 
wonders which have been realised in 
fact ; and that we may fairly say that the 
emigration of FE nglishmen to our colonies 
has, in the course of time, enabled hun- 
dreds to exist in comfort for every one 
who was formerly compelled to quit his 
country. 

«The settlement of the United States 
was originally effected by a few handsful 
of Europeans. Deducting those who 
perished in the hardships of early settle- 
ment, and those who were not of an age 
or kind to add to the population, the ori- 
ginal stock of European emigrants, from 
whom the present population of the 
United States are derived, must have been 
avery small number. This fraction has 
now swelled to no less a number than 
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thirteen or fourteen millions of white 
people. If the United States had never 
been settled and our emigrants had stayed 
at home, do you think it possible that the 
vopulation of the United Kingdom would 
iave been latger by thirteen or fourteen 
millions than it now is ?—that we should 
have bad and maintained in as good a 
state as now forty millions of people 
within these islands? Is there any rea- 
son for supposing that we should now 
have had any additional means of sup- 
porting the addition of the original emi- 
grants? Nay,is it not absolute ly certain 
that, without colonising the United States, 
we should not at this moment have been 
able to maintain any thing like the popu- 
lation which at present finds subsistence 
within the limits of the United Kingdom ? 
How large a portion of that population 
depends on the trade with the United 
States, which constitutes one-sixth of our 
whole external trade? Without that 
trade, what would have been the size, and 
wealth, and population of Manchester, 
and Liverpool, and Glasgow, and Shef 
field, and Leeds, and Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton—in fact, of all our great 
manufacturing districts? What would 
have been the relative condition of those 
agricultural districts whose industry is 
kept in employment by the demand 
of that manufacturing population? What 
that of this metropolis, so much of 
the expenditure of which may indi- 
rectly be traced to the wealth created 
in the American trade? In fact, what 
would have been the wealth and popula- 
tion of this country had the United States 
never been peopled ? Considering all 
the citcumstances to which I have ad. 
verted, I think it will be admitted that it 
is no exaggeration to say that, taking 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States alone, the fact of colonising that 
single country has at least doubled the 
numbers and wealth of the English race. 
And can it be doubted that if, at the va- 
rious periods in which the colonisation 
of the United States was effected, an 
equal number of persons had gone to 
some other vacant territory, as extensive 
as the peopled portion of the United 
States—_and mauy more than such a 
number, be it observed, perished in 
abortive attempts at settlement in Ame- 
rica—I say, if such a number had so set- 
tled elsewhere, is there any reason to 
doubt that another great nation of our 
race, as populous, as weeny as the 
U nited States, might have been in exist- 
ence, might have added another eight 
millions to our export trade, and might 
have supported a second Lancashire in 
full activity and prosperity in our island ? 


This reasoning appears to us to be 
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unanswerable ; and it is fair to add, 
that the speaker is equally happy in 
his mode of illustrating the compara- 
tive advantages to British commerce 
that arise from the intercourse which 
our merchants maintain with coun- 
tries originally peopled from Europe, 
and with all the old nations of the 
world put together. He shews that 
the amount of exports to our own 
foreign possessions, and to countries 
which still belong to other powers, 
or have recently been colonies, is 
nearly as four to three when com- 
pared with the value of the goods 
which we export to the old countries 
of Europe. In the amount of ton- 
nage employed to carry on this trade 
the superiority of the colonial over 
the purely foreign connexion is not 
less remarkable; indeed, it appears 
that our own colonies alone, exclusive 
of the United States, and the states 
of South America, &c. &c., emplo 
nearly one-third of the whole British 
tonnage that is cleared outwards. 
Can any species of argument more 
completely demonstrate the wisdom 
of the line of policy which we are 
now recommending? By the adop- 
tion of an enlarged system of coloni- 
sation, you will not only withdraw 
the pressure which bows down the 
necks of men at this moment; but 
you will be sowing the seeds of a 
constantly increasing commerce for 
‘ages yet to come, probably for ever. 
The time, we imagine, has gone by 
when it could be gravely objected to 
colonisation, that you were exporting 
the very thews and sinews from your 
native land, and rendering England 
feeble in order that its inhabitants 
might live luxuriously. Experience 
has at length taught us, that popula- 
tion, when it exceeds the means of 
comfortable subsistence, becomes a 
source of weakness, not of strength, 
and that in diffusing it over a wider 
surface you are taking nothing away 
from the vigour of the body politic, 
but the reverse. Now Canada is as 
much a portion of the British em- 
pire as Ireland ; so is the Cape of Good 
Bene, so are Australia and Van Die- 
man’s Land. Canada, the Cape, Aus- 
tralia, and Van Dieman’s Land, all 
need that of which England and Ire- 
land possessasuperabundance. You 
take nothing away from the strength 
of the empire by transferring to these 
portions of it such of your country- 
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men as can find no profitable employ - 
ment at home. In like manner, we 
are satisfied that the Leaguers them- 
selves will find it difficult to persuade 
the suffering artisans and labourers 
of Yorkshire now that the proposal 
of removing themselves and their 
families to the rich lands and sunny 
clime of New Zealand would entail 
upon them the shadow of a disgrace, 
or confound them in any man’s 
thoughts with convicted criminals. 
All these prejudices have passed 
away. The people are willing to 
emigrate, if the means of emigration 
be afforded to them; they are in 
many places petitioning the legisla- 
ture to afford these means. It ap- 
pears, too, that under the improved 
management which has sprung up in 
the Colonial Office, a larger number 
of persons has been transferred of 
late years to the colonies, and with a 
better prospect of thriving there, 
than at one period the most sanguine 
of the promoters of the system could 
have anticipated. Ever since Feb- 
ruary 1832, when the old practice of 
making gratuitous grants of land was 
abandoned, when the lands in the 
colonies were sold, not given away, 
and the proceeds of the sales applied 
to the conveyance of selected emi- 
grants to their stations, a_ better 
order of things has prevailed. Honour 
be to Lord John Russell, likewise, 
for having constituted the Board of 
Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
and prescribing the nature of their 
duties, in instructions which are full 
of sound wisdom and far-sighted 
policy in reference to this matter. 
These are clearly the beginnings of 
a great end. We have discovered 
certain important truths, we have 
established certain great principles, 
but we must not stop short there. 
The truths must be acted upon, the 
principles carried into effect with all 
the zeal and energy which the cir- 
cumstances of the country require, 
for the end to be accomplished is by 
far too important to permit party 
feeling or personal prejudice to in- 
terfere with it. Perhaps the Whigs 
may claim the merit of having origi- 
nated the new system : let not their 
rivals on that account shrink from 
working it out; on the contrary, 
then, let them set about the operation 
in a statesman-like way, and they 
will do more for their country than 
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the Whigs, it is probable, would 
have had either the courage or the 
inclination to attempt. What is it 
that we mean? We will explain in 
a very few words. 

It is a settled point that the giving 
away of tracts of land, whether large 
or small, and leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the occupants to cultivate 
their estates or not at their own con- 
venience, only wastes the resources 
of the colonial empire without in- 
creasing the comforts of any per- 
ceptible portion of the English peo- 
ple. Accordingly the local govern- 
ment. of Canada, and, in reference to 
others of the colonies, the commis- 
sioners of land and emigration at 
home, are authorised to sell to parties 
making application for the same, 
allotments of land, of which it is 
provided by the terms of the deed of 
conveyance that a certain proportion 
shall, within a given period of time, 
be brought under the plough or 
otherwise applied to agricultural 
purposes. In Canada we believe 
that the purchasers are allowed to 
make whatever arrangements for 
the fulfilment of these conditions 
may best suit their own convenience. 
Provided the specified plot of ground 
be reclaimed within the stipulated 
period of time, the government dis- 
claimsall right of furtherinterference. 
The purchaser has become the owner 
of the soil, and may deal with it 
thenceforth as he pleases ;—there is no 
one to interfere with him. The case 
is somewhat different as regards the 
Australian colonies. The proceeds 
of each sale, or a large portion of 
of them, are applied to the purposes 
of emigration, and emigrants selected 
from among the fittest of such as 
offer themselves are carricd out at 
the public expense. Now what we 
are anxious to see is that the latter 
principle shall become the ground- 
work of the whole of our colonial 
arrangements, as well in Canada and 
at the Cape, as in the Pacific; and 
that in the hands of an able and a 
willing government it shall be carried 
out to its fullest extent. For ex- 
ample, take care in disposing of your 
lands so to mete them out that the 
arrangements of society which prevail 
in the mother-country shall strike 
root at once in her dependencies. 
Do not make your estates cither of 
a uniform extent or too limited. 
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Permit individuals who are able, to 
purchase a hundred thousand acres, 
if they choose, and do not object to 
sell one thousand ; but in both cases, 
and in all that intervene and connect 
these extremes, see that your land- 
owners go to their domains, and carry 
with them people enough to begin 
the work of cultivation in real earnest. 
For this purpose make your calcula- 
tion as to the number of able-bodied 
men whom the lord of one thousand, 
of ten thousand, and of a hundred 
thousand acres respectively, may find 
in employment, and employ to his 
own and to their advantage from the 
outset. Calculate at the same time 
the cost. of conveying these men and 
their families to the colony, of pro- 
viding their tools, their clothing, 
their food, &c. &c., for twelve months, 
and let the money paid for the 
domain be applied exclusively to 
these purposes. If the lord of the 
soil feel or fancy that a greater num- 
her of persons are needed than the 
purchase-money can provide, let him 
provide these persons at his own ex- 
pense ; but let the government re- 
quire from him security that they 
shall be treated with the same liber- 
ality which marks the treatment of 
the rest of his people. Again; leave 
the purchasers of lands to select their 
own labourers. If this be done, you 
will find that in nine cases out of ten 
an enterprising youth will be followed 
across the sea by the sons of the very 
men who cultivated his father’s lands 
in Great Britain ; and of the advan- 
tages that are sure to attend the 
maintenance of connexions of this 
sort, it is needless to speak. ‘The 
plan of sales by auction must be ab- 
solutely abolished ; neither ought a 
landowner to be at liberty to dispose 
of his estate, either in whole or by 
portions, till he shall have been in 
possession a certain number of years, 
and brought a certain percentage of 
its acres into cultivation. If town- 
ships spring up upon men’s lands, 
let the owners of these lands reap the 
benefit ; if the lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of embryo towns be as yet. 
unsold, sell them to the first bidders 
who come into the market, unless 
you prefer keeping them as crown 
domains. But do not charge more for 
one allotment than for another. ‘There 
ought to be a uniform price through- 
out each of the colonies; and the 
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desire to win a priority of choice will 
lead to a good deal of spirit in making 
purchases. 

Hitherto the thoughts of our colo- 
nists have been turned a great deal 
more towards foreign trade than 
domestic agriculture. The govern- 
ment ought as much as possible to 
discourage this spirit. Nature her- 


self seems to direct that the means of 


subsistence should, in the first in- 
stance, be provided, and then articles 
fit for exchange and barter will fol- 
low. Accordingly we would have 
our colonial authorities to discoun- 


tenance the clustering together of 


settlers in one or two places. <A 
colonial capital you must, of course, 
haye, and towns will spring up in 
convenient situations whether you 
desire it or not; but there is no oc- 
casion to foster these things as is 
done at the present time, it will be 
more beneficial to the permanent 
interests of all to act upon a different 
policy. We would, therefore, confer 
upon the owners of extensive tracts 


of land as many of the privileges of 


nobility as are not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of perfect freedom 
among all classes. Each 
twenty thousand acres and upwards 
might be a member of 
hereditary councillors; whereas, the 
owners of lesser estates, down, if you 
please, to fifty acres, should choose 


their representatives as members of 


the House of Commons are chosen at 
home. Of course, the legislative 
rights of both classes would continue 
in abeyance till the colony, in point 
of numbers, should warrant their 
active exercise; for, of all the evils 
that can befall an infant society, there 
is none so hurtful to it as the) prema- 
ture calling off of the attention of 
its members from their own con- 
cerns to what is called public busi- 
ness. But, as rights of this sort 
ought to exist from the outset, so 
should the king’s representative in 
each colony be authorised, after com- 
munication with the supreme govern- 
ment, to call them, at any moment, 
into active operation. Meanwhile, 
—— landholder who undertakes to 

stablish a certain number of culti- 
Vv: aie on his estate ought to carry 
with him to his adopted country a 
commission as justice © of the pei we, 
which, giving him authority to pu- 
nish petty offences, to settle disputes 


lord of 


a body of 
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and to preserve order among his fol- 
lowers, would establish at once the 
very best of all forms of government 
in a young colony—the patriarchal. 
No colony, however weak in point 
of numbers, ought to quit the shores 
of England or Ireland, unless there 
shall have been arranged for it an 
epitome of that constitution under 
which its members were born anid 
grew up to manhood. We are in- 
clined to think that no colony ought 
to be planted, excepting in numbers 
sufficient to ensure a rapid and 
healthy growth of that constitution. 
Sell your lands whenever you can. 
Set about selling them in the proper 
manner, and you will find no lack of 
purchasers ; but do not permit any 
of these to pass to the place of their 
future abode till you have got to- 
gether some hundred and fifty fami- 
lies at the least. Employ for the 
transportation of these families some 
of the ships-of-war which are now 
laid up in ordinary, or, it may be, 
perishing with dry-rot in your ports. 
Fix from time to time your point of 
embarkation, and let all the colonists 
whose names and addresses are re- 
gistered, be warned of the purposed 
assembling of the fleet, that they 
may meet together and embark with 
the same regularity which marks the 
embarkation of a regiment for fo- 
reign service. Let every shoal carry 
with it all -— is needed towards the 
formation of a perfect community. 
Your governors, your judges, your 
officers of state, will of course be 
wovided. ‘Take care, also, that you 
rave your clergy, your medical men, 
your artisans of every description, 
your printers, and your printing- 
press. We do not mean to say 
that to every shoal a clergyman 
of the Church of England ought 
to be appended. . In the colonies 
we are apt to think that it is 
neither possible nor advisable to sct 
up one church as the establishment, 
and merely to tolerate the others. 
If your emigrants be entirely or by 
a large majority, Scotch P resbyteri- 
ans, they have a right to carry a 
Presbyterian minister along with 
them. If they be Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, they have an equal right to a 
Roman Catholic priest. Only let a 
clergyman of some persuasion or 
another accompany each batch, and 
let all be alike provided for at the 
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expense of the state. Neither, if 
you manage matters aright, will the 
smallest inconvenience arise from 
this sowing of what the more zeal- 
ous will be apt to describe as 
tares among the wheat. You are 
dealing, be it remembered, with a 
state of society to which, in the old 
world, there is no parallel. You are 
going to locate tribes, as it were, in 
families, according to the ties of 
kindred or old connexion. ‘There is 
no risk of any one of these falling 
out with Ae neighbouring tribe, be- 
cause of differences which may pre- 
vail in their modes - worshipping 
their common Maker. It is only 
when sects get mixed ‘i as they are 
here in Ei wland, that their members 

wrangle and fight. There will be 
room enough for all in New Holland 
and Australia, till, by its own intrin- 
sie excellence, that which is true 
2mong them shall swallow up such as 
are false. 

Colonisation, to effect any good 
purpose, must not only be ¢ arried on 
Suaiine to some such system as 
this, but it must be conducted on a 
large scale and with vigour. ‘There 
is no necessity to employ compulsion. 
Offer to thousands but a free pass- 
age, with the assurance of subsist- 
ence, in return for their labour, when 
the voyage is ended, and thousands 
will come at your call. We could 
wish to see a million of persons, at 
least, removed at once to the fertile 
countries which now lie barren for 


the lack of hands to till them ; and, if 


they go under the protection of gen- 
tlemen who are alive to the dignity 
is well as the vast importance of the 
move, we are sure that, in forwarding 
this work, we seek their permanent 
well-being much more than our 
own. No doubt there would be 
needed to carry out a plan so gigan- 
tic funds much more extensive than 
the sales of lands have as yet supplied. 
But what then? Not a murmur was 
heard when the minister proposed 
that the country should pay twenty 
millions to the owners of the slaves, 
whom the legislature had determined 
to entaneibats. Would the country 
be less willing to advance twenty 
ae ions awain, were such a sum 

required for purposes so obviously 
wise and beneficent? We are con- 
ident of the reverse. Men's views 
this subject are not now what they 
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used to be. They know that the 
families which pass from England to 
Australia are not lost either to their 
kindred or their country. There is 
a lofty feeling of pride among the 
leaders on such occasions, a high 
sense of personal independence among 
such as follow ; and both parties look 
forward to the time as not distant 
when they, instead of being debtors 
to their native land, shall become its 
best benefactors. 


‘« Within the last ten or twelve vears 
a great change has come over this state 
of things ; within the last three or four 
years our colonisation has entirely altered 
its character. The emigration to Port 
Philip, South Australia, and New Zea. 
land, bas been an emigration of every 
class, with capital in due proportion to 
labourers, with tradesmen and artisans 
of every kind, and with the framework 
of such social institutions as the settlers 
have been used to in their native land. 
Clergymen, and scboolmasters, and com. 
petent men of every liberal profession, 
ure among the earliest emig rants ; artists 
and men of science resort to a new field 
for their labours; in the foundation of 
the settlement you find funds set apart 
for public works, for religious endow. 
ments, and even for colleges. Associa- 
tions of a religious, and charitable, and 
literary nature, are formed at the outset ; 
and these are intended to benefit not 
only the poor emigrants, but the helpless 
native, who is broug ht into contact with 
a superior race. To such settlements 
men of birth and refinement are tempted 
to emigrate; they do so in great num- 
bers. I will be bound to say, that more 
men of good family have settled in New 
Zealand in the three years since the be- 
cinning of 1840 than in British North 
America in the first thirty years of the 
present century. It is notorious that the 
greatest change has taken place in the 
public feeling on this point, and that a 
colonial career is now looked upon as one 
of the careers open to a gentleman. 
This change in the character of colonisa- 
tion—this great change in the estimation 
in which it is held, is of greater moment 
than the mere provision of means for 
conducting emigration without cost to 
the public. It makes colonisation, in- 
deed, an extension of civilised society, 
instead of that mere emigration which 
aimed at little more than shovelling out 
your paupers to where they might die, 
without shocking their betters with the 
sight or sound of their last agony. 

“«T come, then, before you to-night as 
the advocate of no new fancy of tny own, 
of no untried scheme for the realisation 
of unattainable results, The remedy 
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which IT propose is one which the ex- 
perience of the world has approved ; and 
the mode in which I would apply it is 
one which sufficient experience justifies 
ine in describing as of recognised effi- 
cacy in the opinion of all practical au- 
thorities. The great principles of the 
plan of colonisation which I urge have 
been formally but unequivocally adopted 
by the government of this country ; they 
have been adopted with the general sanc- 
tion of public opinion here; aud the 
colonies, as we well know, are clamorous 
for the extension of a system which they 
feel to have already given an amazing 
stimulus to their prosperity, and to which 
they look as the only means of enabling 
their progress to be steady. I ask, then, 
for no experiment. The thing has been 
tried, and I call upon you to make more 
use of the remedy, which has proved to 
be sound, If you think that, on the 
system which is now recognised as the 
sound one, the benefits of colonisation 
may be practically secured, then I say 
that the only question that remains for 
us is, whether and how that system can 
be so far extended as to realise its 
utmost results. For it is clear that, if it 
contains the means of greater relief, the 
condition of the country requires its 
extended application. It is equally clear 
that, though it has done great good al- 
ready, it has been put in operation with 
no system or steadiness, not always quite 
heartily, certainly with no readiness to 
profit by experience for the purpose of 
either amending or extending it. It has, 
nevertheless, called into existence a 
large fund, which was not in being 
before. ‘Those lands, which from ail 
time had been barren and nominal do- 
mains—the mere materials for jobbing— 
this discovery has converted into a valu- 
able property ; and it has also shewn 
you how to apply them, so as to make 
them most productive to the general good 
of the colonies, by effecting ‘the importa. 
tion of labour. But I think I am justi- 
fied in saying that, under such circum. 
stances, the system has never been turned 
to full account ; that if the people of the 
United States can purchase two millions 
of pounds worth of land a-year there is 
spare capital in this country to purchase 
something more than one-eighth of that 
amount; that if they can dispose of some 
seven or eight millions a-vear we could 
dispose of more than one-thirtieth of that 
quantity ; that if they can take annually 
from us 50,000 emigrants, besides at least 
as large a number from their own coun- 
try, our Australian colonies could take 
more than one-seventh of that total 
amount. If we could only realise the 
same results as actually are realised in 
the United States, we should get two 
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millions, on the average, instead of 
250,0001. a-year, from the sale of our 
lands; and the means of sending out, 
free of cost, some 110,000 instead of 
10,000 or 12,000 poor persons every 
year, in addition to the large unassisted 
emigration that goes on. If, with our 
vastly superior wealth and immeasurably 
larger emigrant population, we fall so 
lamentably short of the results actually 
realised in the United States; nay, if 
with such superior powers we do not 
realise much greater results, | say it is 
sufficient proof that there is some defect 
in the mode of applying a sound principle, 
It is no defect of inclination on the part 
of the people to better their fortunes in 
another part of the empire—the amount 
of voluntary emigration shews that. [1 
is no defect of inclination on the part of 
capitalists to invest their money in the 
purchase of colonial lands ; there is never 
any difficulty in getting money in any 
sound system of colonisation. The defect 
must be in the mode of facilitating the 
access of labour to the colonies; it must 
be from our not making the most of the 
good principles on which we go. I say 
it is our bounden duty to have the matter 
investigated thoroughly, and to discover 
and remove the faults ef detail that pre. 
vent our satisfying our present most 
extreme need, by devising, from a sound 
principle, the utmost benefits that colo- 
nisation can produce. It is clear that 
the public, not the ignorant and thought. 
less, but men of the greatest speculative 
research, men of the greatest practical 
knowledge and interest in commerce, 
such as those who have signed the recent 
memorials to theright honourable baronet, 
from this great city, and the other prin- 
cipal parts of the kingdom,—it is clear, I 
say, that the public look to colonisation 
as affording a means of relief for our 
national difficulties.” 


This must do. If, in the begin- 
ning of this paper, we shall seem to 
have spoken slightingly of Mr. Bul- 
ler, we beg here, at its close, to set 
ourselves right before him and the 
world. There is not much of no- 
velty in his views; there is here and 
thereashort-coming in his philosophy. 
But he has made out his case to our 
entire satisfaction, and deserves well 
of his country for so manly an en- 
deavour. We trust that the subject 
will not be permitted to die out, and 
that the government will eventually 
see with our eyes, that the only sure 
remedy for the distress which the 
old country suffers is to be found in 
the adoption of a well-digested plan 
of systematic colonisation. 
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